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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
DM. ROWELL & CoO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &e. &c. 
STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 

ROWELL’S At; ROWELL'S 
PATENT SS PATENT 
GALVANIZED ENT DIAGONAL 


‘ 
NEW PATENT ECONOMIC” STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE. 
IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; FENCING FOR 
DEER PARKS, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTRIES. 


Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET'S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
And Publishers of Gould's Orutthological Works. 
Bookbuyers and Libraries at Home and Abroad supplied on the best terms. 


A Monthly Catalogue issued. A General Catalogue, price 3s. 6d. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 


Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
ve been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Tviennially ) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 

It bas an ANNUAL INCOME of £207,571. 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,060,850. 

And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327,382, 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 

Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 

No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 

Assurers under the ‘'smpERANCE ScHEME are placed in a separate Section. 

Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 

LOANS on LeasxeHoLDs, and other Sxcuririzs considered. 


Prospectuses, Ccpies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, «c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


AW Book by the Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST DISESTABLISH- 
MENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstonr, M.P. By RounpgLL, Eart oF 
SeLporne. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

A New Work on Madagascar. 


MADAGASCAR: an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island and its former 


Dependencies. Compiled by S. PasrreLp Ouiver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., late Captain Royal Artillery. With 
Maps. 2 vols., medium 8vo., £2 12s. 6d. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 1814-1826. Edited by Cuartes 
E.ior Norton. 2 vols., with 2 Portraits, crown 8vo., 18s. ; > , 

HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. Lanrrey. A Translation made with the 
sanction of the Author. New and Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo., 30s. 


TWENTY SERMONS. By the Rev. Patties Brooxs, Rector of Trinity Church, 


Boston, U.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Sermons Preached in English Churches,” ‘‘ The Candle of the Lord, and other 
Sermons,” &. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. With nume- 
rous Dlustrations by HugH THomson. Small 4to., extra gilt, 6s. 
Profusely Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. . 
OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuineron Irvine. With 
numerous Illustrations by RANDOLPH CaLpEcoTT. An Edition de Luxe on fine paper. Royal 8vo., 21s. 
Jubilee Edition of ‘“‘the Pickwick Papers.” 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. By Cuartes Dickens. 


With Notes and numerous Illustrations. Edited by Cartes DickEeNs the Younger. In 2 vols., extra 


eg A New Volume of Poems by John Stuart Blackie. 
MESSIS VITAE: Gleanings of Song from a Happy Life. By Joun Sruarr Buackir, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
** A Magazine which has no rival in England.”’—The Times. 
A NEW GIFT BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD, WITH 500 PICTURES. 


Now ready, super royal 8vo., cloth elegant, price 8s. 


The English Llustrated Magazine for 1886. 


The Third Yearly Volume of “THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” is now ready. The volume 
consists of over 800 closely-printed pages, illustrated by about 500 Wood Engravings of various sizes. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


STALK. Caldecott’s Last Work. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. English Hexameters by the Hon. Hattam 
Tennyson. With 50 Illustrations by Ranpo.pu CaLpecotr. Feap. 4to., 3s. 6d. 
Two New Books by Mr. Lewis Carroll. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES UNDERGROUN D. Being a Facsimile of the Original 


MS. Book, afterwards developed into “‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.”” By Lewis Carrot,. With 
27 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo., 4s. (Ina few days. 


THE GAME OF LOGIC. By Lewis Carrott. Crown 8vo., 3s. [In a few days. 
MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. By Kari. With Illustrations. Crown 


8vo., 4s. 6d. 


THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by Ausrey Srewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE MOON MAIDEN, and other Stories. By Jessy E. Greenwoop. Crown 
0., 38. 6d, 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY-BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.each. With pictures by WALTER CRANE. 

Two Little Waifs. | Christmas-Tree Land. | “Us.” | Four Winds Farm. 

re In Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. With Pictures by WALTER CRANE. [New Volume, 
Carrots.” | Herr Baby. | The Cuckoo Clock. The Tapestry Room. 

Rosy. Tell me a Story. Grandmother Dear. A Christmas Child. 


Now Ready. The Christmas (December) Number of 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


It contains Pictures by L. Atma Tapema, R.A., Miss Ciara G. pu Maurier, THomsox, 
J. Buxton Kniaut, W. BiscomBe GarDNER, and other artists. And contributions by A. C. SWINBURNE, a 
Brown, the Autor of “ Bootle’s Baby,’ Grant ALLEN, GEORGE MEREDITH, the AUTHOR of “ John Herring,” D. 
Murray, D, Rice-Jonrs, G. Du Maurier, B. L. Farseon, the AuTHoR of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
and other writers. 

This Fine-Art Number, may be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsagent, price One Shilling, by post Fifteenpence, 
*.* Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Presentation and Prize-Books is 
now ready, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
STUDENT'S EDITION. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 5vols. 8vo. £4. 


ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s 


ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME. Complete in One Volume. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., 


or 3s. 6d. ae 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT —. 


Illustrated by G. Scuarr. Feap. 10s. 6d. 

Illustrated by G. Scuarr. POP LAR EDITION. 
Feap. 4to. 6d. sewed; 1s. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. WeGuELIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

CABINET EDITION. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ANNOTATED EDITION. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. sewed; 
1s. 6d. cloth ; or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, pe Te eg 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 
MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. £5 5s. 
CABINET EDITION. 16vols. Post8vo. £4 16s. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


CABINET EDITION. 12 vols. Crown 8vo. £3 12s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 12vols. Cr.8vo. £2 2s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUB- 
JECTS. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s, 


CHSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of 


His Life. Vols. I. and II. 1795-1835. 8vo. 32s. 
Vols. III. and IV., 1834-1881. 8vo. 32s. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH 
THOUSAND. 


OCEANA ; or, ENGLAND and HER 
COLONIES. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Vols. I.-IV., 1700- 
1784. 8vo. £3 12s, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 
to Charlemagne. 2 vols. Crown 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLU- 


ENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, 17¢¢-1870, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil 
War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Crown 8vo. Price 6s, each, 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
EUROPE. With 65Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 6d. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENG- 


LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


By W. J. CONYBEARE and DEAN 


HOWSON. 


LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2vols. 8vo. 2s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By HEINRICH EWALD. 


HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 
from the German. 8vo. £3 3s, 
Vol. VI.: CHRIST and HIS TIMES. 8vo. 16s, 

Vol. VII.: THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo. 21s, 


ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 


By 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS 
the MESSIAH. 2vols. 8vo. 24s. 


By E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., 
Bishop of Winchester. 
AN EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. 
ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 8vo. 16s. 


By P. M. . ROGET, M.D. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in 
Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the Author’s 
Notes, and with a full Index by the Author’s Son, 
Joun Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8v0. 30s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


By F. MAX MULLER. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. lés. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO- 
GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and 
Historical. A Complete Gazetteer of the World. 


By J OSEPH GWILT. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHITEC- 


TURE. ae with more than 1,100 En- 

gravings . Revised, with Alterations and 

considerable Additions, by Wratr Papwortu. S8vo. 
12s. 


By J. R. McCULLOCH. 


A DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Latest Edition 
(1882), containing the most recent Statistical In- 
formation by A. J. Witson. 1 vol. Medium 8vo., 
with 11 Maps and 30 Charts. £3 3s. cloth; or 
£3 10s. strongly half-bound in russia. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CU. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NEWT NOVELS. 


“DOCTOR CUPID.” By Ruaopa Broveston, Author of “ Red 


as a Rose is She.” Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. In 3 vols., 
Crown 8vo. 


BORDERLAND. By Jzssts Fursercrtt, Author of “ The First 


— Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. In 3 vols., Crown 
vO. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“ Adrian Vidal,” “Thirlby Hall,” &. Now Ready. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


PASTON CAREW. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia 
Kemball,” “Under which Lord?” &. Now Ready. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


LADY VALERIA. By A. Mossrty. Now Ready. In 8 vols., 
Crown 8vo. At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. By Mary Linsxut, Author 
of “‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.” Now Ready. In 8 vols., 
Crown 8vo. Atall Libraries and Booksellers. 


NEWT BOOKS. 


FROM MOZART TO MARIO: Auber, Rossini, Verdi, Meyer- 
beer, Berlioz, Gounod, Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, 
Thalberg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By Louis Enert. 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 


ON THE Box SEAT. From London to Land’s End and Back. 
With 16 finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on Wood by George 
Pearson, from Designs by the Author, J. J. Hisszy. Demy 8vo. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH AND THE COURT OF FRANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Juti1a Parpor. Embellished with 
upwards of 50 Woodcuts, and with numerous Portraits on Steel. A New 
Edition. In 3 vols., Demy 8vo. 


SYRIAN STONE LORE. Canaanite — Phoenician — Hebrew— 
Jewish and Samaritan—Greek—Herodian—Roman—Byzantine—Arabian— 
Period of the Crusades. By Cuaup Reenter Conner, R.E. In 1 vol., 
Crown 8vo. 


OXFORD MEMORIES. A Retrospect after Fifty Years. By 
James Pycrort, B.A. 2 vols., Demy 8vo. 


*‘OUR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC.” By the Hon. Marcargr 
Cottier (Madame pr CapriHac). Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, New Burutneron Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. SMITH SON 


WILL FORWARD 


From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines 
and Reviews. 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom 
At the prices annexed, until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM, 


Belgravia. 7 6. Maemillan’s 
Blackwood’s . 213 National Review. . 17 
Contemporary Review . 7 Revue des deux Mondes . 82 


Cornhill 
Fortnightly Review . _ 17 Temple Bar 


iin 7 Tinsleys’ 


Gentlemen's . 7 Nineteenth Century 
London Society » Longman’s Magazine 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh - 10 0O| Westminster . 
Quarterly. ‘ 10 0} Church Quarterly . 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the 
Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
Twetve Montus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed 
for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


Subscriptions will be received at any Bookstall. 


IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. 


MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


100 VOLUMES OF NOVELS 


(ASSORTED) 
FOR THREE POUNDS. 


These Novels are Surplus Stock withdrawn from circulation, and were originally pub- 
lished in Sets of Two and Three Volumes, at 21s. and 21s. 6d. per Set respectively. They 
are in good coudition and of recent date. 


Carriage Free to any of their Railway Bookstalls. 
Orders received at 186, STRAND, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of New and Second- 
Hand Books, offered at greatly Reduced Prices, will be 
Published on the ist of December, and will be forwarded, 
Post Free, upon application to— 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 180, STRAND. 
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“The best written and best illustrated of the periodicals.”— Graphic. 


NOTICE.—An ETCHING, STEEL ENGRAVING, or PHOTOGRAVURE will 
be given in Each Monthly Part of the New Volume of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ArT, 
Commencing with the NOVEMBER PART, Price ONE SHILLING. 


A Prospectus giving details of the New Volume will be sent Post Free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES. 


THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. By Epwin Hoppsr. 


Embracing the ee Narrative of the Life of Lord Shaftesbury — Domestic, Social, Political, 
Philanthropic, and Religious. Written from Personal Communication with the late Earl, as well as 
from Copious Diaries. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols., Demy 8vo., 1,560 pages, cloth, 36s. li 
“ These volumes possess a special value, and they furnish a complete picture of their subject in his p ti » 
thropic, and religi lati . . . It is impossible to rise fr tudy of the Earl's life and charact Py b t his 
efforts and affections were all enlisted on the side and of the ple it ise sally e decadence 
of England so long as she continues to produce men of this noble and 


Completion of Naumann’s “‘ History of Music.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Emm Navmayy, 


Director of Music at the Chapel Royal, Dresden, and Translated by FERDINAND PRAEGER. Revised and 
Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. GoRE-OUSELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of 
Oxford. With Authentic Illustrations. 2 vols., 31s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. A Popular and Practical 
Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. Translated and Edited, with Copious Addi- 
tions, from the German of Dr. ALFRED RITTER VON URBANITZKY, by R. WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A. With an 
Introduction by Professor JoHN PERRY, F.R.S. Medium 8vo., with nearly 850 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


ENGRAVING: Its Origin, Processes, and History. By Le Vicomrz Henet 


DELABORDE. Translated by KR. A.M. STEVENSON. Illustrated, 5s. 


CANNIBALS AND CONVICTS. By Jutian Tuomas (“The Vagabond”). 
A Description, from Personal Observation, of Life in New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. 10s. 6d. 
“ As a book of travel amongst strange people, the book is profoundly i ing.”"—Datly Ch l 


FREDERICK BARNARD’S 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM THACKERAY. Six New and Original 


Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced from Photogravure on India Paper--size, 20 by 143. The 
Subjects are—The Little Sister, Becky Sharp, Colonel Newcome, Major Pendennis, Captain Costigan, 
Major Dobbin. In portfolio, 21s. 


MAGAZINE OF ART VOLUME FOR 1886, Vol. IX. With nearly 500 


Choice Engravings from Famous Paintings, and from Original Drawings by the First Artists of Day. 
A Photogravure after Ruysdael forms the Frontispiece. 16s. 


Completion of the Popular Edition of 


THE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Professor Henry 


MoRLEY. With numerous Illustrations, complete in 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
Completion of ‘‘ The Peoples of the World.” Now ready, complete in 6 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD. By Dr. Roserr Brown, M.A., Ph.D., 


F.LS., F.R.G.S. With about 1,200 Original llustrations, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving particulars of 
nearly ONE THOUSAND VOLUMES published by Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY, 
ranging in price from 
THREEPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
will be sent on request post free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, Author of “All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,’ 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
Wilkie Collins’s New Novel. 
THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wirxie Coxtins, Author of “ The Woman 


in White.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By Mrs. A.rrep Hunt, Author of 
“‘ Thornicroft’s Model,” ‘‘ The Leaden Casket,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant Auien, Author of “ Strange Stories,” 
Philistia,’ Babylon,” &e. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. By Branper Marruews. Post 8vo., illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. _. 


COLONIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Humorous Sketches. By Marx Kersnaw. 
Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BRUETON’S BAYOU. Joun Hasserton, Author of “ Helen’s Babies,” &e. 
Post 8vo., illustrated boards, cloth, 2s. 6d. (Ummediately. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. By James Kuncrman, Author of “ yee and 


Shellbacks.”” Post 8vo., illustrated 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Firzeeraup. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. Yo 


THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. By Mrs. J. H. Rippew.. Post 8v0., 


illustrated cover, 2s. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ovurma. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 5s. 


Bret Harte’s New Story: Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. . 
THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. By Barer Harre. With 28 original 


Drawings by Kate GREENAWAY, reproduced in colours by EpMunp Evans. Small 4to., boards, 5s 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. Denison 


CuaMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L. CuicuHEsTER. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By E. S. Pueurs, Author of “An Old Maid’s 
Paradise,”’ “‘ Beyond the Gates,’’ &c. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER, Commanded by 


Rosert Hawkins, Master Mariner. By Commander V. Lovett Seen, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. Wi 
Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MacNas. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. By W. Crarx Russexz, Author of “The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor,’ “‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, arranged on a new polocigte. By H. A. Paez, Author of 
“ Life of De Quincey,’ she Theseus: a Study,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir WanterScorr. A New Edition 


of this famous Poem, with over 100 new Illustrations by leading Artists. Small 4to., cloth extra, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING 
IN THE OLD DAYS. Illustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and 


Popular Caricatures of the Time. By JosrpH Greco. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured 
by hand, and nearly One Hundred Illustrations 16s. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Forszien Resipent. A New Edition, with an 


7 oe Chapter on SoclETY AMONG THE MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL CLassEs. Crown 8vo., ls.; cloth, 
8. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL: the Christmas Extra Number for 1806. With Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo., ls, 


THE GENTLEMAN § ANNUAL FOR 1886. Containing Two Complete Novels, 


entitled ‘ * WIFE on No Wire?” and CLosE Suave.” By T. W. Author of “The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke.”” Demy 8vo., 1s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.” 
—The Times, November 12th, 1886. 


Price 12s, 6d. each, bound in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volumes I. to VIII. (AnpabIE-CaNTWELL), Royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume IX. will be issued on December 23rd, 1886, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
Intending Subscribers can enter their Names with any Bookseller. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Ready this day. Price 1s. 6d. each in half-cloth; or ls. in paper cover. 


THE VIRGINIANS: a Tale of the Last Century. 2 Vols. 


The following volumes have already appeared :—Vanity Farr, 2 vols. PENDENNIS, 2 vols. BaRRY LyxDoN; 


A Littte Dinner at Timmins’s, 1 vol. THe Newcomes, 2 vols. THe History or Esmond, 1 vol. And further 
yolumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Ready this day, with Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo., 6s. 
Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Tuacxeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


COURT ROYAL. Byjthe Author of “ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &c. Cheap 


Edition. Crown 8vo., with 8 Illustrations by Gzorce Du Maurier, 6s. 
DEMOS. A Story of Socialist Life in England. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: the Catholic Reaction. In Two Parts. By 


ouN AppINneTon Symonps, Author of “ Sketches and Studies in Italy,’’ ‘‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 
“Ttalian Byways,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 32s. 


“Mr. Symonds is to be warmly congratulated on the completion of his history of the Renaissance in Italy. 
It is a most wonderful monument of literary labour; and its value to the Student of Humanism cannot 
GazeErre. 


LIBERALISM IN RELIGION. By W. Paces Roserrs, M.A., Minister of St. 


Peter’s, Vere Street, London, formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God,’’ “ Reasonable 
Service,” &c. } Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“*Singularly patient and careful. . .. Sometimes rise into noble eloquence, and always give the impression of 
‘a mind singularly free from ecclesiastical formalism, and professional habits of thought.’’—Spsctator. 


The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, Gzorex 


C. Bompas, Editor of ‘‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 
with a Portrait, 5s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Frank 


BuckLanD. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 5s.; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
Ready this|day, at all Libraries, 3 vols., post 8vo. 


LADY BRANKSMERE. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. 
ke. 


Geoffrey,” 


PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


*,* MESSES. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward post free, on applica- 
tion, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of 
WORKS by W. M. Thackeray, Robert Browning,; Mrs. Browning, John 
Addington Symonds, Matthew Arnold, Augustus J. C. Hare, Leslie Stephen, 
Miss Thackeray, Sir A. Helps, G. H. Lewes, the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,” 
the Author of “John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aide, Anthony 
Trollope, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, Mrs. Gaskell, The Bronte Sisters, the 
Author of “‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” and other Eminent Writers and 
Leaders of Thought. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MONTHLY. is. Ga. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


The Programme or THE ART JOURNAL For 1887 contains the following Series of 
Illustrated Articles, among others :— 


Foreign Sketches of English Life ; being a French 
Artist's First Impressions of England.’ 


By MONSIEUR MYRBACH. 


Whose Illustrations in “ Tartarin sur les Alpes,” and other works, have met with such wide success on 
the Continent. 


The Land of Scott. illustrated by 
Mr. MacWhirter, A.R.A., 


&c. &c. &c. 
Orders for the January Part, and Yearly Subscriptions, received by all Booksellers. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1886 


Contains Etchings and Line Engravings after E. J. Poynter, R.A., Briron Riviere, R.A., 
G. D. Lesum, R.A., J. W. Waternouse, A.R.A., Frep. SLtocompe, Paut Ragon, Joun 
Futiwoop, &c. &c. &c., and several hundred Wood Illustrations. 


THE RIVIERA, BOTH EASTERN AND WESTERN. By Hvcu Macmitian, 
D.D. Illustrated with 24 full-page Illustrations, and nearly 150 in the Text. Cannes, Nice, 
Monte Monaco, MENTONE, VENTIMIGLIA, San Remo, &c. &c. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 

“ The book is one of superior character, and the illustrations are numerous and tasteful; an excellent map 
of the Riviera is prefixed to it, which is a constant help to the reader.”—Illustrated London News. 

“‘ Many books have been written about the Riviera, but none are so picturesquely illustrated as that just 
published. . . . Admirably executed woodcut illustrations.”—The Queen. 

ne “As — and at the same time as attractive, an account of the Riviera as any we have met with.”— 

tera orld. 
“ if intending visitors to the Mediterranean shores will find this book an excellent companion.”—Graphic. 

ITALY, FROM THE ALPS TO MOUNT ETNA. With 164 Illustrations. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 

“Not — forms a most useful companion for travellers to the Sunny South, but well deserves a prominent 
place in a lady's library, on her drawing-room table, and amongst her Christmas presents.”—The en. 
“Tt is a gift that would be received with pleasure by a friend of any age outside thenursery.”—Morning Post. 


ROME, ITS CHURCHES, ITS MONUMENTS, ARTS, AND ANTIQUITIES. With 
nearly 170 Illustrations. (A Companion Work to “ Italy,” see above.) Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 


THE ARTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES, and at the Period of the Renaissance. 
By Pau Lacroix. Edited and revised by WALTER ARMsTRONG, M.A. [Illustrated with 12 
Chromo-lithographic Prints by F. KELLERHOVEN, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. 
Imperial 8vo., 21s. 


a “ One of the most interesting and instructive guides to a delightful kind of knowledge.” —Illustrated London 
‘ews. 


“An exceptionally fine re-issue. The work is as comprehensive in design as it is beautiful in finish.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE BRITISH ISLES: General Features, Topography, Statistics, Government 
and Administration. By Exiske Recius. Translated and Edited by Professor A. H. Keane, 
of University College, London. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, Diagrams, and 
Coloured Maps. Imperial 8vo., 21s. 


THE EARTH: A Descriptive History of the Physical Phenomena of the Life of 
our Globe. By Exisze Recivs, the Author of “ The Universal Geography.” Translated and 
Edited by Professor A. H. Keanx, of University College, London. Illustrated with nearly 
250 Engravings and 24 Coloured Maps. Imperial 8vo., 21s. 

“ Since the publication, in 1878, of Professor Huxley’s Physiography, no more important work upon the 
=e has oy than the volume by M. Reclus, a new English edition of which has just been issued. The 
publishers of ‘ The Earth,’ by M. Reclus, have spared no expense; they have given every illustration which 
either the author or student could desire, and the consequence is that a perfectly illustrated scientific work has 
been produced—one which the youngest, as well as the most advanced, student may consult with advantage, 
and which the general reader may peruse with pleasure.”—Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

THE OCEAN: Atmosphere and Life. By Existe Rectus. With nearly 250 
Engravings and 28 Coloured Maps. (Uniform with “ The Earth,” see above.) Imperial 8vo., 21s. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Lumrep, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


AMICIS (E. de), Constantinople: Translated from the Seventh Italian Edition. 
By Carouine Titron. Illustrated with 40 cuts, beautifully printed on handsome paper. 4to., cloth. 10s. 6d. 


PEARSON (GEORGE CULLEN). Flights inside and outside Paradise ; 


Sketches of Travel in Japan and elsewhere. With Frontispiece. 12mo., cloth. 5s. 


PERKINS (JAMES BRECK), France under Mazarin. With a Sketch of 


the Adminstration of Richelieu. With photogravure portraits of Mazarin, Richelieu, Louis XIII., Anne of 
Austria, and Condé. Two Volumes. 8vo, 21s. 


“ The period covered by the administration of Richelieu and Mazarin is one of both interest and importance. 
Yet I am not aware that any full history of this time has been written in English. The career and character of 
Richelieu are, to a certain extent, familiar, but perhaps most have a general idea of his administration rather than 
a familarity with what he actually did. Both the character and administration of Mazarin are, I think, little 
known to most English readers. Yet the eighteen years which embraced the Fronde and treaties of Westphalia 
and the Pyrenees cannot be deemed unimportant.’’—-Eztract from Author’s Preface. 


FULTON (ROBERT), LIFE OF: and History of Steam Navigation. By 


Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘‘ Boy Travellers in South America.’’ Profusely illustrated and handsomely 
printed. Post 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 
“It is extremely interesting and full of curious information.”’ —Contemporary Review. 
“The work is thorough-going and complete, considering its compact form and immense amount of ground 
it covers. . . . Will prove a valuable addition to the literature of stea n shipping.’’—Graphic. 
“‘The book is pleasantly written. Its chapters on submarine boats, and the latest devices for baffling 
torpedo attacks, and rice versd, are specially interesting features.’’—Daily News. 


GUADALQUIVER EDITION. 
SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Epmonp pe Amicis. Illustrated with 


Eleven Full-page Etchings, by Clement, Gifford, Hall, Ferris, and Coleman, besides full- photogravures 
of Drawings by Harper, and 8S. Worms, of Paris, also a number of reproductions from the Spanish Masters 
all handsomely printed upon India paper, from plates prepared specially for this work. Handsemely boum 
in cloth, with one set of Etchings, £3 10s., net. With an additional set of Etchings, mounted for framing, 
£5 10s. net. The Edition is printed from new pica type and is strictly limited to 600 Copies. 


Current American Books promptly supplied to order. Catalogues sent on application. 


27, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
New Edition. In Three Vols. Crown 8vo. Price £1 lls. 6d. 


FOR KING AND EKENT 


(1648). 
A Romantic History, with Prologue and Epilogue, by the EARL of CLARENDON, and Notes. 


BY COL. COLOMB. 
Being the Narrative of RB. L., London Apprentice. 

“Few writers have the gift possessed so eminently by Scott and Dumas, and in a lesser degree 
by the late Lord Lytton, of presenting vivid pictures of long forgotten manners. . . . We may say for 
Colonel Colomb that he has chosen a stirring subject . . . and that going about his work as a labour 
of love, he has been sparing of neither energy nor industry.”—Times. 

‘* A refreshing story to read .. . the plot is a pathetic one . . . and it is pervaded by a manli- 
ness of tone that is quite refreshing.”——-The World. 


New Edition. With Frontispiece. One Vol. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 


DONNINGTON CASTLE: 


A Royalist Story in 14 Staves. 


BY COLONEL COLOMB. 


** In Colonel Colomb’s pathetic and stirring story there are no literary puzzles. He has not used 
his rythmic powers to bewilder the intellect ; but rather to stir the feelings which we take to be the 
true office of the poet.”—Weekly Paper. 

“*T like the feeling of it extremely. There is a great charm in the domestic part, and the siege, 
and everything connected with the war, is full of spirit and go. . . . I like the manly tone of verse 
and thought. With plenty of true sentiment there is a total absence of . . . sentimentality and 
florid exuberance . . . The style, moreover, has its own original stamp.”— Letter from the late Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres. 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo. Price 3s.°6d. 


BY COLONEL COLOMB. A Comedy in Verse (“Les Femmes Savantes,” Moliere). 
The Secretary of the Academie F'rancaise, writes :—* Ce curieux et savant travail a été recu aves 
’intérét de faveur et de sympathie.” 
Le Molitriste, says :—* L’adapteur a suivi scéne & scene le chef d’muvre de Moliére; il a pris 
aussi peu de libertés que possible avec le texte.” 


London: W, H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


BLU H-STOCKIN GS. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO0/S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, 
and Commerce. 


By CAPTAIN C. B. NORMAN, 


Late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘‘ America; or, the Campaign of 
1877,” “Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.” 


Demy 8vo. With Map. 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 
1836 to 1880. 
By CAPTAIN LIONEL J. TROTTER. 
Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,” “ Warren Hastings: a Biography,” «ec. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, in Queensland, New South 
Wales, and Victoria. 


By THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE 
ROYAL NAYVY. 


Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rey. G. W. TUCKER, M.A., late Chaplain 
of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex. 


Compiled and Edited by HIS WIDOW. 
With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Kine Haun, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
NEW VOLUMES.—MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. By 
A. Mary F. Rosryson. [ln the press.) MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kennarp. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Durry. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: His Life, Letters, and 
Opinions. 
By JOHN H. INGRAM, Editor “Eminent Women Series.” 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—co ntinued. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


ITS OWN REWARD. 


By J. SALE LLOYD, 
Author of “Shadows of the Past,” ‘“* Honesty Seeds,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF KAHUN. 
A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War. 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.I.C.S., 


Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. 
By CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.” 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait and Two Plans. 6s. 


CHARON, AND SERMONS FROM THE STYX. 


By the Author of ** The Rosicrucians.” 


Crown 8vo. Is. 


WORLDLY TALES. 
Inscribed to Edmund Yates. 
By J. W. SHERER, ©.8.1., Author of “Who is Mary?” “ At Home and in India,” ce. 
Crown 8vo. Boards, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


THE “SACRED” KURRAL OF TIRUVALLURA-~ 
NAYANAR. 


With Introduction, Grammar, Translation, Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance. 


By THE REV. G. U. POPE. M.A., D.D., 


Sometime Fellow of the Madras University, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the 
German Oriental Society. 


Demy 8vo. 25s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Demy 8vo. 


JOURNALS IN HYDRABAD AND KASHMIR. 
By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, K.C.S.I., &¢. 
Edited by Captain R. C. Temp.e. 
With Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations from sketches by the Author. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Medium 4to. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN, 
Existing and Extinct, brought down to the Present Time. 


Compiled from original authorities by CAPTAIN J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Author o 
‘Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. Two Vols. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY: an Autobiography. 


By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo. With Seven Maps. 


NORTHERN HELLAS. 


Travels and Studies in Albania, Tey, Macedonia, and the Islands of the Ionian and 
Thrakian Seas. 


With an Appendix on “The Methods of Historical Study.” 
By J. S. STUART-GLENNIE, M.A.. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


By W. H. TORRIANO, 


Barrister-at-Law, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., late Grand Secretary of the English Orange 
Association. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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A NEW HOME AND COLONIAL PERIODICAL. 


In JANUARY, 1887, 
Will be Issued the First Number of— 


MURRAY'S 
MAGAZINE. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD A. ARNOLD, 


AND PUBLISHED BY 


MR. MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 


“Upon thy table’s baize so green 

The last new Quarterly is seen; 

But where is thy new Magazine, 

My Murray?” 

RD BYRON. 
i quotation will show that Murray’s Magaziz is not a project of yesterday, 
but was contemplated by the late Mr. Murray many years ago, and excited 
Lord Byron’s lively interest. 


The great popularity enjoyed at the present day by periodical literature has 
called into existence a large number of Monthly Magazines—many of them mainly 
political in their scope; but it is believed that there exists an opening for yet 
another, different in some respects from those now in circulation. 


In Murray’s Magazine it is intended to appeal to that wide and ever- 
increasing class of educated men and women, both at home and abroad, who 
are commonly styled the ‘‘General Reading Public,” and who, without engaging 
in abstruse disquisitions or research, desire to learn something of questions which 
from time to time are attracting attention. 


The aim of the Magazine, then, will be to provide popular articles on social 
and political topics of the day, and to give the newest and best information on 

RATURE and Art, Narurat History, Science, Greocrapuy, Travets, &c. In 
matters controversial it is not proposed to represent one side only, but to invite 
discussion from representatives of opposing views. 


A special feature will be Communications from Correspondents Abroad and in 
the Colonies, furnishing authentic intelligence on subjects of general interest. 


Novels, Serial Stories, and Tales will be included in the Contents; but in 
this, as in all other branches, it will be the endeavour of the Editor to make 
intrinsic merit alone a passport to admission. 

Contributions are invited, and will receive the Editor’s careful attention. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: 


A Personal Memoir of His Early Art Career. 
HENRY BLACKBURN. 


With 172 Illustrations By Caldecott, nearly 100 of which hitherto unpublished. 
Square octavo, cloth extra, 14s. ; a limited Edition on Fine Paper, forming an Edition de Luxe, 21s. 
CHARLES LAMB ILLUSTRATED. 


CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA, SELECTIONS FROM. 


With over 100 Illustrations by Charles O. Murray, Engraved on Wood by R. Paterson. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


WILD ANIMALS PICTORIALLY RENDERED. 


WILD ANIMALS PHOTOGRAPHED AND DESCRIBED. 


By J. FORTUNE NOTT, Major Canadian Active Militia. 
Tllustrated with numerous reproduced from Photographs 


Super Royal 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled boards. 35s. 
Now ready. Demy 8vo. Cloth extra. Price 16s. 


AN ARCTIC PROVINCE: Alaska and the Seal Islands. By Henry W. 


Exuiorr. Illustrated by many Drawings from Nature and containing several Maps. 


THE FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel and Adventure from the 
Cape of Good Hope across the Zambesi, to the Lake Regions of Central Africa. By Water 
Montacu Kerr, C.E., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Two Vols. Demy 8vo., cloth. 32s. 


THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH BRAZIL. By Jams W. 
We ts, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustrations, and an Appendix of Statistics. 
Two Vols. Demy 8v0., cloth. 32s. 

NEW WORK OF MOUNTAIN TRAVEL by Mrs. MAIN, = bb Mrs. FRED. BURNABY. 


HIGH LIFE AND TOWERS OF SILENCE. Mrs. Main, Author of 


‘The High Alps in Winter.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with : ustrations. 10s. 6d. 
THE BOOK FANCIEBR;; or, the Romance of Book Collecting. By Prrcy 
FitzGERaLp. F cap. 8vo., tloth’extra. 5s. 


“The book is full of facts that are at once = and interesting, and which forms a valuable contribution 
to the curiosities of literature.’’—Scorsman. 


THE STARTLING EXPLOITS of Dr. J. B. QUIES. By Pavu Céurine. 
Illustrated with 125 very humorous designs by F. Lix. Cr. 8vo , cloth extra, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND SUN.” 

PERSIA AS IT IS. Being Sketches of Modern Persian Life and Character. 
By J. C. Witxs, M.D., for many years one of the Medical Officers of Her Majesty’s Telegraph 
Department in Persia. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 8s. 6d. 

A charmingly illustrated New Work by the Author of “ Marvels of Animal Life.” 
THE | IVORY KING: a Popular History of the Elephant and its Allies. 


By Cuarves F. Hotper. Large Crown 8vo., with full-page Illustrations. Cloth extra. 8s. 6d. 


NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE: 1810-1814. A Memoir. By Madame 


La GENERALE DuRAND, First Lady to the Empress Marie Louise. Crown svo. 7s. 6d. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE WOMEN,” &c. 


JO’S BOYS AND HOW THEY TURNED OUT. A Sequel to “ Little 
Men.” By Louisa M. Avcorr, Author of “ Little Women,” &., &c. Small Post 8vo., cloth 
extra. Price ds. 

“Christmas without Jules Verne would be a sad time for many English boys.’””—Saturpar REVIEW. 
TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 

MATHIAS SANDORF. With 109 full-page Illustrations. Square Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 10s. 6d. 

“Told in the author's most brilliant style.’ ’—STANDARD. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. A Tale of Tollemarken. Fully Illustrated. 


Square Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE anv RIVINGTON, 
188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


687 Volumes, 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with exceptions. 


may say, in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’’— 
Thomas Carlyle. 


“The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what rail- 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—R. W. Emerson. 

“An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor Henry Morley. 


“‘Messrs. Bell and Sons are making constant additions of an eminently acceptable character to ‘Bohn’s 
Libraries.’ ”’—Atheneum, 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


N.B.—All the following Works may be had in neat coloured cloth bindings, as well as in the regular 
Library Style. 


‘GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZELTER. Selected, Translated, 


and Edited by A. D. CoLertpeGr, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


‘THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. By A. 
J Juxes-Browneg, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of England and Wales. With nume- 
rous Diagrams and Illustrations. 6s. 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. Founded on the work of Dr. J. A. 
SréckHarpt. A Handbook for the Study of the Science by Simple Experiments. By C. W. Heaton. 
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AN EMPIRE INSTITUTE. 


Aut parts of the British Empire, ‘‘ Home, Indian, and Colonial,” 
are once more indebted to the Heir Apparent. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has given definite and authoritative 
expression to an idea that has for long been present to the minds of 
those practically concerned with the progress and advantage of the 
over-sea provinces of the British nation ; and it is an idea that has 
only to be mentioned to win the enthusiastic adhesion of all 
subjects of Her Majesty. The Mansion House, the time-honoured 
centre of all British efforts of a non-political character, has set tts 
seal of warm approval on the idea; and the telegraph sends us 
from all parts of the Empire responsive encouragement. All are 
agreed that the Prince of Wales has struck the right key-note: all 
are agreed that among the many proposals for celebrating the 
jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign, not one is more generally—nay, 
universally—regarded as both appropriate and of great usefulness, 
than this idea of an Empire Institute to be founded on the out- 
lines so fittingly sketched by the Prince of Wales. But in the 
mother country and in India, and in all the Colonies, everyone is 
saying, “‘ Yes; most admirable idea! But how is it to be carried 
out? What are the details ?” 

It may, therefore, be of timely use for one who has been some- 
what behind the scenes in many colonies, and who has more 
recently gleaned Colonial opinions on the idea, to lay out for dis- 
cussion the leading characteristics and purposes of such an 
Institute. There are, indeed, two distinct steps that will have to 
be taken. The one is to come to agreement as to the scope, uses, 
and working details of an Institute ; and the second is to carry 
out such proposals and organize the actual establishment and con- 
duct of the Institute. But preliminary to both steps, it is well to 
discuss the general characteristics and uses of such an Institute. 

The Prince of Wales formulates the idea in well-chosen 
words :— 

No more suitable public memorial could be suggested than an Institute which should 
represent the arts, manufactures, and commerce of the Queen’s Colonial and Indian 
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Empire. Such an Institution would be singularly appropriate to the occasion, for it 
would illustrate the progress already made during Her Majesty’s reign in the Colonial 
and Indian dominions, while it would record year by year the development of the 
Empire in the art of civilization. It would thus be deeply interesting to Her Majesty’s 
subjects, both within and without these islands, and would tend to stimulate emigration 
to those British territories where it is required, to expand the trade between the 
different British communities, and to draw closer the bonds which unite the Empire. 

The proposed Institute is to be at once commemorative and 
useful; a standing memorial and a living institution, for the 
promotion of certain practical ends. 

So far as its commemorative character is concerned, this will 
find its noblest expression in the practical utility of an Institute, 
built upon the solid foundation of the actual records of progress 
already realised. The public mind is apt to forget how enormous 
an industrial Empire has arisen, for the most part, within the 
reign of Her Majesty. It is within the last fifty years that the 
British Empire has developed those proportions which mark it as 
one of the most remarkable growths in history. It may be well to 
show this in tabulated form :— 

Tue British EMPIRE BEFORE AND DURING HER MaJEstTy’s REIGN. 


Area Aggre- 
Population. State External | Shipping. 
(go-, | White. |Coloured.'Revenues| ‘Trade. | Tons. 


verned). 


£ £ 
United Kingdom | 121,115 |25,000,000} - 52,900,000} 138,000,000 | 7,100,000 
Colonies and De- 
pendencies - - 2,120,000 | 2,100,000) 99,000, 23,000,000} 56,000,000 | 7,515,000 


WHOLE - - 2,241,115 '27,100,000 | 75,900,000 194,000,000 | 14,615,000 


United Kingdom | 121,115 ‘36,700,000 88,000,000} 680,000,000 64,280,000 
Colonies and De- | 
pendencies- - (8,384,206 '10,000,000'210,000,000 122,000,000} 420,000,000 | 72,600,000 


WHOLE - - 8,505,321 210,000,000 1,100,000,000 '136,880,000 1, 


We thus see that the Colonial Empire of the nation has, in the 
last fifty years, grown more than four-fold. The economic founda- 
tions of this enormous development are at once cause and effect of 
the creation and investment of capital ; the development of industry 
and consequent increase of trade; and the securing employment 
for a rapidly increasing population. For success in each case the 
great abiding need is correct and full knowledge of the wants, 
opportunities, and possibilities, all over the Empire, of the supply 
and demand in money, goods, and men. Under these heads 
it will be convenient to discuss the functions of an Empire 
Institute ; which should have four corresponding departments. 


I.—Capital. 

One main cause of the rapid advance of our Colonies is the 
cheap and ready supply of capital they can obtain from the mother 
country. It is cheap because the whole of the Empire is willingly 
bound to defend any portion, if attacked; and also because every 
portion regulates itself, or is regulated, by certain principles and 
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sanctions which render repudiation or breach of contract impos- 
sible. The supply is ready because for a variety of reasons the 
mother country has accumulated and is accumulating an untold 
quantity of available money—a fact which, more than any other 
fact, most impressed our recent Colonial visitors. The holders of 
all this money are quite willing, and indeed eager, to invest in our 
Colonies, because they believe in them. But hitherto, and even at 
the present moment, the ordinary investor has been obliged to 
inform himself, when and how he could, as to the resources, con- 
dition, and prospects of any Colony or Colonial undertaking. It 
will be simply invaluable to him, and through him to the Colony, 
to have some recognized public institution to which he could freely 
resort, secure of finding ready to hand, and absolutely reliable, all 
‘such information as he might desire. 

For instance, in regard to investing in a Colonial loan, he would 
wish for authorized statistics clearly arranged, illustrating the 
economic or financial position of the particular Colony or Colonial 
municipality. Such a record would include imports, exports, yield 
of rates and taxes, public expenditure, property assessments, vital 
statistics, and so forth. 

Of pointed value would be information in detail as to public 
works. For instance, in regard to railways, clear plans and 
statistics will be required exhibiting the works completed and 
business done, together with the reasons for, and plans of, any 
contemplated extensions. 

As an example of how this might be done by means of an 
Institute, I would instance such a plan as that of the Capetown 
Docks exhibited in the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. Those who 
have already invested in this remunerative undertaking, can there 
see at a glance how the coast lies, and what has been done. Those 
who are wishful to invest in the extensions can there see precisely 

what is proposed. Such a plan, with free inspection of records of 
vessels entering and dues received, is precisely the kind of infor- 
mation which might most usefully be exhibited in the Institute in 
regard to all Colonial public works asking for capital in England. 


Il.—Industries. 


In addition to moneys advanced on the public credit, an enor- 
mous aggregate of English capital flows to the private enterprises 
of the Colonies. This flow would be largely encouraged, and cer- 
tainly more wisely directed, by the provision in some central and 
recognized institute of ample information of a thoroughly reliable 
character as to all Colonial industries. Sheep-farming and dia- 
mond-mining, textile manufactories and gold-digging, lumbering 
and sugar-planting—these, and many other vigorous Colonial in- 
dustries can well utilize English capital. But the investors in 
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England are, not unnaturally, anxious to learn all they can of the 
past, the present, and the prospects for the future, of any particular 
industry ; and there is a very great deal to be learned, not only 
from the records of work done and the plans and explanations of 
processes and places, but, above all, from the juxtaposition, in some 
one Institute, of the different systems carried on in similar indus- 
tries in different colonies. The Australian system of “ growing 
wool” can be compared with the Cape system; the processes of 
growing coffee or cinchona in Ceylon can be placed alongside of 
those in practice in Jamaica. Wheat-growing in Manitoba can be 
compared, in all its features, with wheat-growing in India. By 
such means investors in England will be made familiar with many 
new industries in which to invest. 
Ill.—Trade. 

As the profit and gain resulting on the interchange of goods is. 
at the bottom of our Colonial prosperity, so an Empire Institute 
would well perform one main function of “‘ expanding the trade 
between the different British communities.” 

On the one hand, the manufacturer and the merchant of the 
mother country should be able, each one in his individual line, to 
find in this Institute classified samples of all Colonial products of 
interest to him. Our Colonies provide us with endless food-stuffs, 
raw materials, and semi-manufactured articles. A permanent 
Exhibition or Museum of these, replenished as occasion arises, 
would be of the highest value. The merchant could compare, at 
his leisure, the quality, price, and estimated supply of cotton, 
wheat, wool, and endless other products. The manufacturer could 
compare hides, fibres, minerals, woods—in brief, every type of raw 
material applicable to his needs. 

On the other hand, there could be displayed full information 
concerning markets for exports. Samples of every class of goods 
in favour in any given Colony, whether with “‘ European ”’ settlers. 
or native tribes or races, with details as to pattern, price, probable 
demand, country of origin, and so forth, would enable our manu- 
facturers to steadily maintain or to secure the supply of these 
markets. For instance, the English hardware manufacturer would 
be able to compare samples of the German pots or American axes 
that are so commonly said to be ousting those of English make ; 
or he could discover why American patent medicines or German 
musical instruments hold the Colonial market. 

In addition to this, clear tables should be exhibited of the chances 
and changes of the export and import trade of each Colony, speci- 
fying the quantities and values of the chief articles, and the coun- 
tries to which they were exported or from which they are imported. 
Comparative tables should also be on exhibition of the tariffs of 
import duties and of all such charges in each Colony. 
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In addition, a great deal could be accomplished by means of 
‘special information as to commercial rates and charges, including 
such items as means of communication, rates and freights, and 
time occupied. It will be observed that in this, as in other depart- 
ments, very much may safely be left to the stimulus of private 
competition. It would be desirable to place on record all details 
concerning telegraphs and postal facilities along all routes. 

In short, we might have in such an Institute the material for 
that instruction of our commercial travellers which so many in 
England are so anxious to perfect. 

In this connection I would draw attention to the interesting 
Report of Mr. K. B. Murray to the London Chamber of Commerce 
‘on the commercial museums and “ Export Pattern Associations ” 
that are starting into existence in nearly every Continental capital, 
with the view of stimulating export trade by disseminating reliable 
information as to what goods foreign markets need. 


IV.—Employment. 


Perhaps, in popular estimation, the department of the Institute 
most in favour would be that devoted to what is popularly com- 
prehended under the term Emigration, and in this direction crucial 
good might be done. 

There has been an enormous growth in the population of the 
United Kingdom, despite emigration on a gigantic scale :— 

’ Year. Population. Emigration in interval. 
1801 - 16,943,000 
1841 - 26,709,000 
1881 34,862,000 

It is true that this increase has been easily absorbed by the 
growth of great cities, and, however much it may be matter of 
speculation as to how these great aggregations of human beings 
live, that they do live does not admit of question. In London 
alone there has come into being a respectable nation of five mil- 
lions of human beings, living over an area of soil that practically 
produces no food or sustenance whatever, and which, by itself, 
purchases foods sufficient to absorb the supply of many Colonies. 
But there must be a limit to this power of absorption into cities, 
especially as such aggregations only stimulate and increase the 
growth of population. It is calculated that in these mother islands 
each hour 100 persons are born, and each hour 60 die; and this 


means an increase of nearly half a million every year to the popu- 
lation. 


Happily, this overplus of population, like the overplus of capital, 
in the mother islands is an overplus of precisely that commodity 
of which our vast colonial possessions most stand in need. All 
Australia only contains three million inhabitants as yet, but it can 
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support probably 200 millions. So, too, with the Canadian Domi- 
nion, and our South African Possessions; there is ample fertile 
soil now lying waste which, in a few years to come, will be yielding 
crops and feeding stock, and giving a surplus over all the first 
wants of the pioneer settlers. 

The question is, How can this overplus of population find ready 
natural channels for balancing the supply and demand? I have 
had some considerable experience in endeavouring to reply to the 
questions of intending emigrants of all classes, and my general. 
conclusion is that the transference of population from where it is 
a drug to where it is in urgent demand is chiefly checked by lack 
of widespread disinterested information. Intending emigrants 
have expressed a curious, but for the most part ungrounded, 
suspicion of all information from agents for particular Colonies ; 
moreover, they have a wise desire to compare one colony with 
another before deciding. There is thus ample ground for sup- 
posing that a central Institute of the kind suggested would find a 
most useful task in supplying information of the kind, and in the 
guise most suitable for emigrants. 

It is matter, perhaps, for future determination as to whether it 
will become possible or desirable to transfer to such an Institute 
the new Bureau instituted by the Colonial Office for giving reliable 
information to emigrants. 

I think that a permanent exhibition of matters of great interest 
to all intending emigrants, of whatever class, will do great good. 
I have had inquiries from all classes, and these have usually 
centred round the question, ‘‘ What is life like?” I find it best 
not to attempt any general description of Colonial life, but to tell 
of some particular spot where I had seen something of the par- 
ticular Colony or particular form of life selected by the intending. 
emigrant. 

On the one hand, in this department might be grouped plans 
and models of dwellings, station-yards, and shearing-sheds, gold- 
fields, and so forth. And there should be life-size reproductions 
of shepherds’ huts, waggons, and other incidents of Colonial life 
outside the large towns. In addition, it would be useful to have 
well-selected pictures and photographs, not so much of grand 
scenery as illustrating places in the Colonies and phases of the life 
that is lived there. For instance, a series of large-size instan- 
taneous photographs of the main street in each Colonial capital at 
the busy time of day would be a useful source of interest. And 
80, also, would be representations of cattle-hunting, ostrich-farm- 
ing, gold-digging, and so forth. 

Collections, especially if in vivid groups, of the animals, birds, 
and fishes of Colonies help to explain life there. And these graphic 
aids would well supplement abundance of clearly-tabulated docu- 
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ments, giving information up to date as to cost of living and prices 
generally, rates of wages and salaries, supply and demand in em- 
ployment, and other matters specially affecting the intending 
emigrant, be he labourer or civil engineer, mechanic or clergy- 
man. 

V.—Subsidiary. 

Before I close this general summary of the scope of such an 
Institute, I will briefly enumerate certain subsidiary, but typical, 
subjects of direct practical use to the progress of the Empire, 
and which should be fitly cared for in such an Institute. 

To the man of politics our Colonial Constitutions and Institu- 
tions are of the highest practical interest. Mr. Gladstone has 
frequently appealed to them; although, appealing in ignorance, 
his appeals have more than once condemned, instead of supported, his 
proposals. Our Colonial Governments have had a free hand, and 
they have accordingly placed on record many notable experiments 
in the raising of revenue and taxation, in systems of Education 
and of Land Transfer. In these and other matters sound and full 
information would be of much direct use. At present, as I know 
by experience, in regard to taxation more especially, I have myself 
been obliged to follow up some one point in the Colonial Blue Books 
in the Colonial Office library, the statistical records in the Statis- 
tical Society, and the current records and papers in the Royal 
Colonial Institute. It should be easy to concentrate such infor- 
mation, and especially current information, in some one building, 
and to make it freely accessible. 

To the man of science, also, there are many matters of deep 
interest on which our Colonies hold much information. Mr. Francis 
Galton has well said that such an Institute should provide in- 
formation for emigrants “as to the sort of people they will have 
to live among, and the kind of country in which they will have 
to live; precisely the topics of two popular branches of science, 
anthropology and geography.” If to these we add geology and 
natural history, botany and meteorology, we see a group of sciences 
calling for much special information of direct practical value. 

In regard to Anthropology, such information would be a means 
of enshrining valuable contemporary knowledge of races unfor- 
tunately doomed to disappear. The exemplary laws as to consan- 
guinity in marriage among the Blacks of Australia, or the curious 
knowledge of surgery and medicine and painting possessed by the 
Bushmen of South Africa, are instances in point, which would not 
only be of lasting scientific interest, but also develop in Colonists, 
as well as inemigrants, a more human interest in races which are 
unhappily too often left to their fate under the curt condemnation 
of being “‘ the lowest in the scale of humanity.” 
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General Plan. 

In a word, the general character of such an Institute might 
well be that it should afford such information as to the Colonies 
and Colonial life as is required for investors, manufacturers, 
traders, and emigrants in the mother country. In regard both to 
record and exhibition it would, I think, be most practical and 
useful to arrange, not by Colonies, but by subject. The inquirer 
would thus avail himself of the high advantages of comparison, 
and it may be added that visitors from the Colonies would also be 
enabled to see what to avoid and what to introduce in their own 
industries by the light of systems pursued elsewhere. . This is the 
plan adopted in the Brussels Commercial Museum, the best on 
the Continent. 

In general, it would seem undesirable to allow of any business 
transactions whatever being undertaken in the Institute itself. It 
would be a mistake to confuse matters by allowing the character to 
be assumed of a “‘ Colonial Exchange.” All the business side may 
be most safely left to private initiative, outside this National In- 
stitute. Commercial samples there may be, and commercial 
information of every type, but no commercial transactions. The 
Marquis of Lorne admirably states this in his too-brief note in the 
Fortnightly Review for October, where he says: “ It is not the for- 
mation of a big shop that is desired ; it is an institution in which 
to show sample products, encouraging Imperial trade and colo- 
nization.” 

It is obvious that a central feature would be a library and 
reading-room, where the records of the past and the movements of 
the present could be freely studied ; and the Prince of Wales hap- 
pily suggests the Institute would be “the proper locality for the 
discussion of Colonial and Indian subjects.” These points are the 
main features in that most successful Royal Colonial Institute 
which, in 1882, on the petition of His Royal Highness and the 
Duke of Manchester, obtained a Royal Charter for the specified 
reasons that this Institute “has, since its establishment, sedulously 
pursued the objects for which it was founded by collecting and 
diffusing information . . . by collecting a library of works relating 
to the British Colonies . . . by forming a museum of Colonial and 
Indian productions and manufactures . . . by undertaking .. . 
statistical and other inquiries relating to Colonial and Indian 
matters,” &c. &c. For several years past, in the Annual Report 
of the Council, the work done towards forming a permanent 
Colonial Museum in London is alluded to. Thus in the Royal 
Colonial Institute we have ready to hand a well-equipped and 
admirably-managed library, reading-room, and organization for 
discussion. The co-operation of the Royal Colonial Institute 
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should be secured from the very first, and its virtual amalgama- 
tion suggested, as one of the already-finished pillars of the new 
Institute. I venture also to suggest that the Royal Statistical 
and Geographical Societies, the Society of Arts, and other technical 
societies and institutes might and would usefully co-operate. Nor 
may it be forgotten that the London Chamber of Commerce is 
already taking active steps to establish in and for the City a Com- 
mercial Museum that will indeed embrace foreign as well as 
Colonial trade interests, but which might fitly be affiliated to this 
Empire Institute. 
Creation. 

In a letter to the Times (24th September) I wrote :— 

“‘ The suggestion I would make is that an organizing Committee 
be appointed, really representative of the interests involved, for 
the one purpose of determining the scope, scheme, and working 
details of such an Institute. The members should be appointed 
ad hoc, and their functions cease so soon as they have recom- 
mended a specific charter and bye-laws.” 

On the 5th November such a Committee was announced; and 
although, as the newspapers have pointed out, there is no member 
of it who has personal knowledge of our Australasian, South 
African, or Eastern Colonies, yet this Committee will pay all the 
more attention to the suggestions of those who do possess personal 
knowledge of the resources and aspirations of those Colonies. 
From the consultations of this Committee will issue, in its work- 
ing shape, a complete “constitution” for the Empire Institute, 
including the personnel desirable in the permanent governing 
body, which would be, as it were, a body resembling the trustees 
of the British Museum, but composed of representatives of Colonial 
interests instead of science. 

With regard to finance, the self-governing Colonies have 
promptly expressed their hearty willingness to contribute. The 
fixed expenditure would be in acquiring buildings and existing 
collections and records. This would require a present capital 
expenditure, which could be met either by donations from Govern- 
ments and private individuals, or by a loan, the interest and 
annual charges for sinking fund of which could be paid by the Im- 
perial and Colonial Governments. In the second place there would 
be the expenses of future management and upkeep. This might be 
charged to a special Endowment Fund, to consist partly of private 
and partly of Government gifts. Considerable economy would no 
doubt be realised from private gifts of exhibits and records, and, 
as I have said, by the co-operation of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
the amalgamation of the new Emigration Information Bureau, 
the absorption of exhibits at South Kensington, and other steps, 
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present organizations could be utilized, and much of the substance. 
of the proposed Institute at once set up. There is certain to come 
forward the usual questio vexata of site. Some are urgent in 
favour of a central position—near Parliament and the Government 
Offices, and not too far from the City; and they suggest land on 
the Embankment ; the site at present occupied by the Westminster: 
Aquarium ; or space to be found on the land that is to be cleared 
between Downing Street and the Houses of Parliament, certainly 
the best of the proposals. Others suggest the ample spaces of the- 
more distant South Kensington site. No doubt the comparative 
merits of each will be fully and fairly considered. 


Summary. 


In conclusion, I would repeat that this Institute should not be. 
a mere place of amusement, or a mere exchange for purposes of 
commerce; but an authorized place of instruction, where the 
inventor, manufacturer, trader, or emigrant, could easily make. 
himself familiar with any particular information of any particular 
Colony or Colonial undertaking of which he may stand in need. 
And I suggest this having for many years past seen much of all 
four classes of inquirers from the mother country, and also from 
the Continent of Europe ; and they are, after all, the classes who 
can benefit and be benefited by our grand Colonies. I have heard 
of the difficulty they experience when they wish to invest in, or 
manufacture for, or trade with, or emigrate to our Colonies—in 
acquiring reliable, clear, and full information. It is, therefore,,. 
evident that an Institute of the type I have described is what is 
now urgently needed to carry to its full development the oppor- 
tunities presented by our rapidly-growing Empire. 

At the very foundation of the lasting unity of the Empire are 
the material or economic bonds. The mother islands overflow 
with money, manufactures, and men; the Colonies and depen- 
dencies have superabundant lands and undeveloped resources. To- 
promote mutual co-operation and advantage in interchange, sound 
knowledge is required. The proposed Institute will, I am confident, 
in this material and business-like manner, in the well-chosen 
words of its Founder, “‘draw closer the bonds which unite the 
Empire” ; and thus form the most fitting memorial that could be 
desired to celebrate the enormous growth of the Colonies and 
Dependencies of the Empire during the fifty years of the beneficent 
reign of Her Majesty. 


GrorGeE 
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LAY REPRESENTATION IN CHURCH SYNODS 
IN AUSTRALIA.* 


I uNDERSTAND that what is required of me is not argument as to. 
the abstract propriety or necessity of lay representation in the 
Synods of the Church, but rather some information as to the 
actual working of our Synodical system here, and some opinion, 
so far as I have yet had opportunity of experience, as to the effect 
of lay representation in it. Still, before I proceed to give these to. 
the best of my ability, it may be right that I should define the 
standpoint from which my view is taken. Let me, then, say at 
once that I am one of those who hold very distinctly that the 
faithful laity have an indisputable right to claim their place in all 
Church legislation, whether it deals with spiritualities or tempor- 
alities, with definition of faith or regulation of practice. Believing 
that the promise of the Indwelling Presence of Christ is made to- 
the Church as a whole, and failing to see that the acknowledged 
sacredness of the ministerial commission limits to the Clergy the 
right to consider, and define by law or canon, the various ways in 
which the living power of the Church can best bear witness to her 
Divine Master, I had always held it, with Hooker, “a thing most 
consonant with equity and reason that no ecclesiastical law be 
made without consent, as well of the laity as of the clergy”; and,. 
accordingly, when I was called to my present charge, I welcomed 
gladly, not only as a matter of expediency, but as a matter of 
right, the co-ordinate power of the laity in all our Synodical action. 
It is well to avow this clearly at the outset; for on our point of 
view much depends as to what we actually see. 

Having delivered my soul in this prefatory remark, I proceed 


* The following is the concluding paper in a series of three, which, it is hoped,. 
may throw light on the question of the Representation of the Laity in the Church of 
England. Of the two previous papers, the former, written by the Archdeacon of Cloyne, 
was published in the National Review for April 1886, and shows the position of the laity in 
the disestablished Church of Ireland; the latter, describing the system of representation 
in the non-established Protestant Episcopal Church in America, was written by Bishop 
Littlejohn, of Long Island, U.S. A., and was published in the National Review for- 
October 1886.—Eprtors N. &. 
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first to describe briefly the leading features of the Synodical 
system, of which I have actual experience. 

(I.) We have three Synods at work. There is, first, the 
Diocesan Synod, meeting every year (since 1866); next, the Pro- 
vincial Synod, representing all the dioceses (six) of New South 
Wales, meeting once, at least, in three years (since 1869*) ; lastly, 
the General Synod, representing all the dioceses (thirteen) of 
Australia and Tasmania, meeting once at least in five years (since 
1872). This hierarchy of Synods looks fairly complete. In it the 
Church has not only recognized the internal unity of each Colony, 
but has anticipated the intercolonial federation which, in some 
form or other, must surely come. Each province is organized 
under its metropolitan ; while the Bishop of Sydney, as Primate, 
has a presidency over all. But, in practice, the perfection of our 
system is marred by one great defect, which our sister Church in 
New Zealand has avoided—the weakness, as to legal power, of 
the Provincial and General’ Synods. This defect is due, partly to 
the method of the historical growth of our system; partly to the 
spirit of what the Germans would call ‘ Particularism,” which is 
an unfortunate characteristic of Australian Church life. The 
Diocesan Synods grew up first, and grew up in comparative 
isolation ; they were formally recognized by the civil authority, 
especially in all that relates to Church property, and, accordingly, 
within certain limits, have legal power to enforce their decrees. 
The decisions of the Provincial Synod have a similar legal force, 
only in respect to matters referred to them by all the Diocesan 
Synods, or in case of appeal from any Diocesan Synod against the 
veto of the Bishop upon any of its ordinances. The General 
Synod, including as it does dioceses in various Colonies, and there- 
fore under different civil governments, can have no recognition 
from civil authority; is relies wholly, and in practice does not 
rely in vain, on the moral force of its decrees. Hence follows an 
anomaly, utterly indefensible in theory, although less mischievous 
than might be imagined in practice, that all determinations what- 
ever of the General Synod, and all ordinances+ of the Provincial 
Synod, except in the two cases above noticed, are without legal 


* As yet only one province (that of New South Wales) has been formed in Australia ; 
but the determinations of the General Synod contemplate the formation of other 
provinces, probably as conterminous with the various Colonies, and so including all 
the dioceses which are under a common civil law. 

t ‘* Determinations” and ‘ ordinances” are really the same things; but, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, the former phrase is used of the decrees of the General Synod, the 
latter of the Provincial and Diocesan Synods. Determinations or ordinances have to 
pass through the same stages as Bills in Parliament ; the first and second readings, the 
Committee of the whole House, and the third reading. In this they differ from simple 
resolutions, and embody the permanent legislative results of the Synodical meetings 
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force until they have been accepted by the Diocesan Synods. It 
is an anomaly which could be remedied only by a self-surrender 
on the part of all the Diocesan Synods ; and such surrender would 
be, I believe, absolutely refused by the jealousy of any loss of 
diocesan independence, which is at present a dominant force in 
some, at least, of the Synods. Practically it is largely mitigated 
by the deference naturally paid to the higher Synods in all that 
belongs to their peculiar functions. 

Now, in all these Synods the laity are fully represented. 

To the Diocesan Synod of Sydney every clergyman is summoned 
who has separate parochial cure of souls, and each parish elects 
two, or (under some rare circumstances) three lay representatives. 
The electors must be male residents in the parish, or regular 
members of the congregation, above twenty-one years of age, and 
each has to sign, before voting, a written declaration that he is 
‘“‘a member of the Church of England.” The representatives 
must similarly declare themselves ‘‘ communicants of the Church 
of England.” No test beyond these declarations is imposed. It 
will be observed that by this arrangement the number of lay re- 
presentatives must be at least twice as great as the number of 
clerical members of the Synod.* But it is provided that, although 
all sit together, and (as a rule) vote together, yet, on the demand 
of any five members, the voting on any rule or ordinance shall be 
by Orders, and that the concurrence of both Orders shall be neces- 
sary for the enactment of the ordinance. In any case, the assent. 
of the Bishop is also necessary, unless, indeed, his refusal is over- 
ridden on appeal (as above noticed) to the Provincial Synod.t 

In this way, the numerical preponderance of the laity is, to a 
great extent, neutralized ; and in my experience there have been 
but few cases in which contrariety of clerical and lay opinion, as 
such, has necessitated recourse to this power of voting by Orders. 

The Synod thus constituted has considerable power. Under 
our Constitutions which have legal foree— 
it may make ordinances upon and in respect of all matters and things concerning the 
order and good government of the United Church of England and Ireland, and the regu- 
lation of its affairs within the diocese, including the management and disposal of all 
Church property, moneys, and revenues, and for the election or appointment of Church- 
wardens and Trustees of churches, burial-grounds, Church lands, and parsonages. And 
all ordinances of the Synod shall be binding upon the Bishop and his successors, and 
all other members of the Church within the diocese, but only so far as the same may 
concern their respective rights, duties, and liabilities, as holding any office in the said 
Church within the diocese. 


In particular it has, and has exercised, the power of ‘ establish 


*"By a curious arrangement. parishes may, and do, elect as ‘lay representatives 
clergymen who have no parochial charge. 

¢ No’such appeal has ever yet been made during the twenty years of Synodica 
action. 
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ing a tribunal,” presided over by the Bishop, and composed of 
equal numbers of clergymen and laymen chosen by the Synod— 
for the trial of offences by clergymen licensed by the Bishop within the diocese, as well 
those involving breaches of discipline, as questions of doctrine and the ritual of the 
Church. And the Synod of each diocese may frame rules and ordinances for the initia- 
tion and conduct of trials before, and the mode of proceeding under, such tribunal, and 
no sentence shall be pronounced other than that of suspension or deprivation of license 
or office, and of the rights and emoluments thereto appertaining. 

It has also the power of making ordinances on such matters as 
the formation of parishes, the system of patronage, the method of 
election of bishops, the superannuation of the Clergy, and the 
‘constitution of the Cathedral Chapter. All their ordinances, it 
should be remembered, must have the consent of the Bishop, and, 
in practice, he has usually much to do with the initiation of 
them. 

The Diocesan Synod of Sydney already numbers about 270, and 
is increasing every year by the constant formation of new parishes. 
The question has been already raised whether its numbers should 
not be reduced by alteration of the method of representation. Its 
sittings generally last a fortnight, and it has in each session much 
business to do, and many subjects to ventilate. 

The General Synod (for it will be, for reasons which will here- 
after appear, convenient to consider this next) is composed of two 
Houses, the House of Bishops and the House of Representatives. 
The House of Representatives consists of equal numbers of clergy 
and laity, elected by the Synods of the various dioceses out of their 
own members. Each diocese sends a number of representatives, 
varying according to its number of licensed clergy. At the last 
session (in 1881) the whole number was 89. The two Houses sit 
together for deliberation and transaction of business, but always 
vote separately, and the House of Bishops can always demand the 
adjournment of any business till it has had opportunity for private 
consultation upon it. The voting in the House of Representatives 
is always by Orders. 

The powers of the General Synod are thus defined in a Con- 
stitution formally accepted by all the Diocesan Synods :— 

The General Synod shall have powér to make determinations upon, and in respect of, 
the following matters and things concerning the order and good government of the 
Church, that is to say—1. The constitution of an appellate Tribunal and a Tribunal 
for the trial of Bishops. 2. The framing of general rules for the formation of new 
dioceses and provinces. 3. The making of rules for the confirmation and due consecra- 
tion of future Bishops and the election or appointment of future Primates. 4. The 
communicating with the authorities of the Church in England and in the various Colonies 
on matters relating to the general well-being of the Church. 5. The taking of mea- 
sures for promoting intercommunion with other reformed Episcopal Churches, so far a8 
is consistent with the principles of the Church of England. 6. The regulating of the 


relations of the Church to other branches of the Church of Christ. 7. The promoting 
of the cause of Home and Foreign Missions in the Church. 8. The consulting upon 
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any matters which may be brought before the Synod affecting the well-being of the 
Church, and framing regulations thereon. Provided always that no determination of 
the General Synod shall be binding upon the Church in any diocese unless and until 
such determination shall be accepted by the Church in such diocese. 

Many of these powers have already been exercised. In respect 
of internal regulation of the affairs of the Australian Churches, the 
Synod is held to be supreme. In respect of relation to the Church 
at home, and to other branches of the Church of Christ, it is a 
fundamental rule of all our Synods*— 

That no rule, ordinance, or determination shall make any alteration in the Articles. 


Liturgy, or Formularies of the Church, except in conformity with any alteration which 
may be made therein by any competent authority of the Church of England in England 


The General Synod is, therefore, looked upon as the governing 
body of one branch (or province) of the Anglican Communion, 
which, on large matters of Church policy, may recommend initia- 
tion, but cannot well carry out such initiation without consent of 
the Church at home, or of the whole Anglican Communion as 
represented at the Lambeth Conferences. It has less to do with 
routine and administrative business than the Diocesan Synods ; 
but its sittings are usually at least as long, and deal with sub- 
jects of higher and larger interest. 

The Provincial Synod (under a Constitution recently framed 
by direction of the General Synod, and modifying in some im- 
portant respects the system on which it has hitherto worked) 
occupies an intermediate position of some difficulty and indefi- 
niteness, hemmed in, so to speak, by the Diocesan Synods on one 
side, and by the General Synod on the other. The provisions 
for representation, and the general rules for voting and for 
transaction of business, are much the same as in the General 
Synod.t The number of representatives at its last session was 61. 

The Provincial Synod, thus constituted, has the two definite 
legal powers mentioned above: the consideration of appeal from 
an Episcopal veto, and the authoritative determination of matters 
referred to it by all the Diocesan Synods. Beyond these, the 
Constitution lays down that— 

The Provincial Synod shall have power to make ordinances and determinations upon. 
and in respect of, all matters and things concerning the order and good government of 
the Church in the province. Provided (1) that no ordinance or other determination of 
the Provincial Synod shall contravene any determination of the General Synod. Pro- 


vided (2) that such ordinances or determinations as are passed without reference from 
any Diocesan Synod shall not be binding upon the Church in any diocese, unless and 


* This canon is expressly laid down as to our Diocesan and Provincial Synods, and 
clearly implied in relation to our General Synod. 
t Hitherto the two Houses have sat separately, and the provisions for representa- 


tion have been somewhat vague. Both these points have been amended under the new 
Constitution. 
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until such ordinance or determination shall be accepted by the Church in such diocese. 
Provided (3) that if any matter be referred to the Provincial Synod by any Diocesan 
Synod, the decision of the Provincial Synod shall be binding on the diocese so referring 
the same. 


It will be seen that the Provincial Synod is, in great measure, 
a tribunal of appeal, and it seems clear that, both under this 
aspect and in relation to initiation of legislation, its main func- 
tion will be to decide on questions concerning the dioceses, as 
being under one general civil law, and probably to deal, in the 
name of the Church, with the civil authority itself; as, for ex- 
ample, in respect of marriage and burial laws, regulations of 
Church property, and the like. Larger questions must go to the 
General Synod ; matters concerning each diocese, of course, belong 
to the Diocesan Synods. But, within these limits, especially as 
population increases and the number of dioceses with it, there will 
be a useful intermediate function for the Provincial Synod also. 

(II.) This sketch of the Synodical system adopted, with some 
important modifications of detail, in the Australian Church gene- 
rally, shows two things very plainly. 

First, that the Synods are real and effective governing bodies. 

Next, that in these the laity hold a distinctly co-ordinate 
position with the clergy. 

On the former of these points it will be sufficient to remark briefly. 

With the establishment and working in the Synods of represen- 
tative government in the Church I am, so far as my brief expe 
rience goes, entirely satisfied. Of course, they show, in modified 
forms, the well-known weaknesses of representative institutions. 
They are not free from the intrusion of party spirit, and even 
factiousness, and from that tendency to a narrow “ particularism” 
to which I have already referred as one great danger of Colonial 
Church life; they suffer occasionally under the plague of long 
speeches (especially, I must confess, from the clergy), which our 
sense of decorum prevents the Synod from putting down by the 
summary processes not unknown in other deliberative assemblies, and 
which make one long for the beneficent institution of the ‘‘ Congress 
Bill” ; they are apt to be somewhat jealous of innovations beyond 
the old beaten tracks, and to give occasion to those who are always 
ready to show “how not to do it.” I am told, though I have 
never seen it, that on exciting questions their ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, and the solemn prayers with which they are opened, have 
not always saved them from disorder. But these evils lie on the 
surface, and for that reason are much exaggerated. In spite of all, 
we have deep reason to be thankful for the solid, earnest, useful 
work which our Synods have done, fully justifying the belief that 
on them, us true representatives of the Church, the blessing of God 
has rested. 
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Nor have I found that they interfere with proper episcopal 
authority. That authority is limited, and in my opinion too much 
limited, by other causes; by the practically irrevocable character 
of licenses once granted to the Clergy by the system of Patronage, 
which places the appointments to our chief parishes in the hands 
of nominators, and by the practical difficulty of dealing with the 
irresponsible power of money under a voluntary system. But the 
existence of the Synods, although, of course, incompatible with 
Episcopal autocracy, really tends to strengthen the Bishop’s con- 
stitutional power. While, happily, he could not coerce the Synod, 
even if he wished so to do, he can do much to lead it with a 
leadership which, if wise and moderate, is gladly welcomed ; most 
of the measures passed are prepared by the standing committee, 
of which he is chairman, and, after all, he has his veto, which, by 
its very existence, even when it is not exercised, is an important 
power. Never, so. far as I have seen, is there any desire on the 
part of the Synod to interfere with his really spiritual prerogative ; 
very seldom to tread dangerously on the debatable ground 
which lies between Episcopal and Synodical authority. Even if 
this were otherwise, the moral strength which he gains by the 
support of the Synod would far more than counterbalance any 
possible inconvenience or difficulty. 

Such experience, therefore, as I have gained, entirely confirms 
my strong conviction of the necessity of obtaining or evolving a 
true representative system in the Church at home. Diocesan 
Conferences, and Congresses, and the like, are excellent as fields 
for discussion and schools of preparation for more definite action ; 
but they cannot fill the place of Church Synods or Assemblies of 
real power and responsibility. Till in some way the problem of 
obtaining these is solved in England, the Church will not have full 
vitality of self-government, and that right harmony of legislative, 
judicial, and executive functions which is essential to its complete 
organization. 

(III.) But I proceed to dwell in somewhat greater detail on the 
representation of the laity in our Synods under its practical aspects. 

The method of representation in our Diocesan Synods is, to my 
mind, capable of much improvement. The preponderance of the 
laity is probably too great, and it stands in marked contrast with 
the equality of the representation of the two Orders introduced 
into the later constitutions of the General and Provincial Synods. 
It can be (as I have said) neutralized by the process of voting by 
Orders, which is made obligatory in the higher Synods. But 
where, as with Diocesan Synods, this form of voting has to be 
demanded, the demand has something invidious about it, and 
cannot well be other than exceptional. 
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It would be far better so to constitute the Synod as to minimize 
the necessity of resorting to it. 

Again, the parochial basis of representation, though natural and 
perhaps inevitable in the early stages of Church growth, is now 
undesirable. It makes our numbers too large for practical work. 
In the country parishes it is difficult to find local representatives 
of education and standing sufficient to enable them to judge of 
large questions of Church doctrine and policy; and although such 
parishes may, and occasionally do, choose representatives from 
outside, still local feeling is naturally strong, and is apt to intro- 
duce too many members of the type of the rural churchwarden or 
city vestryman. This might easily be avoided by taking a large 
area in the rural deanery, or hereafter the archdeaconry, as the 
basis of representation. The change would at once lessen the 
number, and probably improve the quality of our lay repre- 
sentatives. 

These, however, are simply defects in organization; and I pass 
from these to consider the practical merits of lay representation as 
such. 

I have already ventured to say that I hold it to be essentially 
right, as according with the privileges and promises which Christ 
gave to His whole Church. I may now add that, so far as I can 
see, it is an absolute necessity here, under the existing conditions 
of Church life. 

Our Synods could not work efficiently without it. For it, and it 
alone, places the Church in harmony with the whole tendency of 
modern civilization—seen especially in communities like this—by 
recognizing in it the principle of a true democracy, in the right of 
the whole body to some share in its own self-government, and the 
exercise of that right through representative institutions. The 
decrees of a purely clerical Synod, even if they were perfectly wise, 
and absolutely free from professional narrowness, would not com- 
mand anything like general adhesion. Nor would Churchmen be 
content to leave to such a Synod the prerogative of initiation, 
reserving to the laity simply the power of acceptance or rejection. 
There are isolated instances, even now, of defiance of the Synod’s 
laws by individuals or parishes; but the general obedience is 
secured, in Church as in State, by the cqnsciousness that their 
laws are the laws of the whole body, and that the laity have had 
their full and fair share in framing and passing them. Perhaps, 
as I have said, this is felt even more here than at home, for 
Australian society presents a curious and instructive union of a 
more advanced democracy, with a more vivid, if not a stronger, 
sense of loyalty to the central authority which represents the 
whole. But the assertion of lay rights, and even its perversion to 
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jealousy of clerical influence, belong to all modern English society, 
and must be felt in all ecclesiastical life. 

The matter comes, after all, to this—that, if Synods are to have 
working power, the representation in them of lay Churchmen 
must be ftankly accepted. This consideration, if true, might 
seem to dispense with the necessity of dwelling on any others. 
But there are other ways not unworthy of notice, in which, in my 
opinion, the lay representation works greatly for good. 

Before touching on these, however, let me premise that this 
pinion is conditional on that which appears to me absolutely 
essential for right working—viz. that clergy and laity should sit 
and confer together.* If this were not the case here, I am con- 
vinced, not only that we should be liable to dangerous collisions, 
but that the chief value of our Synods, as deliberative assemblies, 
as centres of Church unity, and as educating influences over their 
members, and through them over the Church at large, would be 
lost. What we want is mutual interpenetration of the clerical and 
lay mind, and the sense of real co-operation of clergy and laity 
under the bond which unites them in Church membership. These 
things would not be furthered, perhaps would be actually hindered, 
by the co-existence, and possible rivalry, of separate Houses. So 
far as Colonial Church experience goes, I believe that it would. 
generally confirm the opinion here expressed; and the inference 
which I would venture to draw, that the cause of Church repre- 
sentation in England suffers greatly from what is apparently at 
present considered to be the inevitable necessity of constituting 
clerical and lay Houses of Representatives in separation from each 
other. 

Under this condition, I proceed to glance at some of the benefits 
which we seem to derive from our system of lay representation. 
In the first place—in view of that argument which is sometimes 
put forth against the necessity of any formal lay representation, 
viz. that the laity have, and always will have, through patronage 
and otherwise, a large indirect power in the Church—I would 
observe that we find here, in the very consciousness of the posses- 
sion of constitutional rights and privileges, an important safeguard 
against the temptation to use or abuse the arbitrary power of local 
pressure on the clergy by force of money or popular prejudice, 
which is the great bane of the voluntary system. I only wish that 
the power of law through the Synod over clergy and over parishes 
were far greater than it is. As things now stand, since licences 
are all but irrevocable, it is almost as hard as in England to 


* I may note (though this does not properly belong to my subject) that in our higher 
Synods it is found almost equally essential that the House of Bishops and House of 
Representatives should meet in the same way. 
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remove by authority an unfit or incapable clergyman. On the 
other hand, since the clergy are mainly dependent for maintenance 
on their congregations, it is but too easy to oppress, and even 
drive to resignation, a clergyman who, however faithful and 
earnest, chances to be unpopular. What we need is more efficient 
control by authority under law, as a substitute for these collisions 
of arbitrary will. In proportion as we are approaching to this, 
and as the laity feel that they are not helpless in regard of consti- 
tutional power, they will, I believe, shrink more and more from the 
attempt to destroy, by vulgar and tyrannical influences, the right 
independence of the clergy. No doubt here, as elsewhere, men of 
high ability and character in the ministry will always hold their 
own and do their duty; but the average man needs at once the 
control and the protection of constitutional law. 

In the next place, the very presence of lay representatives in 
Synods tends to raise them above the tendency to a virtual paro- 
chialism or congregationalism, which is another evil, natural 
enough under the circumstances of the life and extension of the 
Church here, but yet a very serious drawback to her unity and 
vitality. The discussions of the Synod must deal mainly with the . 
Church as a whole—its actual progress and its calls to larger 
general development, its collective powers and needs, the task 
which lies before it in these new communities, and the spirit in 
which alone that task can be done. Its members cannot go back 
to their parishes without some enlargement of mind, not only 
beyond parochial limits, but beyond the narrow party conceptions 
which may dominate a single parish, but which are in great 
degree dissipated by the variety, even by the conflict, of opinions 
in the Synod. The Church here is still too much disintegrated ; 
but without the Synod it would be a rope of sand—a congeries of 
congregations rather than an organic whole. To the Bishop him- 
self, I may add, the opportunity of communicating his views, of 
appealing to Churchmen at large, and of hearing their mind and 
feeling in return, is simply invaluable. Beyond all other oppor- 
tunities, the sessions of the Synod serve to keep him in touch 
with his people, and to diffuse whatever influence he is capable of 
exerting over the whole body of the Church. 

Even more direct is the advantage of bringing the lay mind, 
properly so called, to bear on ecclesiastical thought and policy. In 
our Synods we have two classes of ‘‘ experts,” the clergy and the 
lawyers, each class having its strength and weakness, its fulness of 
professional knowledge, and its tendency to professional narrow- 
ness. They naturally exercise leadership, each in its own special 
line; but their influence needs, and receives, correction from the 
“laymen” (in the true sense of the term) of various degrees of 
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education and standing, who make up so large a part of the 
Synod. These bring in—what is of great value—the influence of 
a broader common-sense, a more untrammelled knowledge of the 
world, a fuller sympathy with the ideas and the prejudices of the 
mass of the community, a better conception of what is practicable 
in carrying out ecclesiastical ideals, and, perhaps, of the relation 
of spiritual influences to common life. So far as I have observed, 
this lay influence tends, not so much to originate as to test and 
judge what is originated by others. It is, perhaps, somewhat too 
Conservative, not merely of principles, but of practices. In the 
Church here it brings out very emphatically two feelings, of which 
it is necessary to take very full account—a sturdy Protestantism, 
sometimes enlightened, sometimes narrow and prejudiced, and an 
equally strong reluctance to sever, or even seem to sever, the 
Colonial Church from the old Church at home. Of course, the 
power of the lay mind has its drawbacks ; but it is an important 
factor in Church life, and it is well that it should have a constitu- 
tional sphere of exercise, where it at once receives and returns 
influence. Even if it sometimes stops, or rather delays, progress, 
yet it tends to make that progress more solid and permanent. 
But, after all, the greatest advantage of lay representation is 
the sense which it diffuses of lay power and lay responsibility in 
the Church. I need not say that this sense is, especially in the 
‘Colonial Church, about the one thing needful. In spiritual as in 
temporal warfare, the whole conditions of modern life make it 
more necessary than ever that behind the regular forces there 
should be “‘ the nation in arms.” Here the laity have large, often 
too large, parochial power, and bear, also, a greater share than 
at home of parochial work, especially in its more mechanical and 
financial aspects. But this is apt to carry with it little sense of 
responsibility, except of the narrowest kind. To see the Church 
well filled, and the parish prosperous, is the one idea of the 
churchwarden, the trustee, and the vestryman. It is mainly 
through the Synod that a larger and deeper idea of lay responsi- 
bility is brought home. For, as I have said, the Synod is not 
merely a talking and deliberating, but an effective governing body. 
As such it is regarded both from within and from without. I may 
note here, in passing, that the Parliament and the Government 
of the Colony recognize its position as a matter of course, and 
seldom, if ever, fail to give the necessary legal validity to anything 
touching Church property or organization which the Synod asks. 
Here, as at home, we want far more of the deep sense of Christian 
responsibility, not only among the few, but among the many of our 
lay people; we have not got rid of that pestilent fallacy that 
Church work is the business of the clergy, in which it is gene- 
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rosity or charity in the laity to help them. But, of all influences 
tending to bring about the right and healthy condition of things, 
there is none comparable to the influence of the lay representation 
in our Synods. It is an education in this important direction, not 
only of the representatives themselves, but of those whom they 
represent. 

In these ways, among others, our lay representation appears to 
me to conduce greatly to the well-being of the Church. I only 
wish that its effectiveness could be increased, and that in two points 
especially. Though the laity preponderate in numbers, they do 
not, as a rule, take their full share of speaking and acting in the 
Synods. Whether this arises from their own reticence, or from 
the readier fluency of their clerical colleagues, I will not inquire. 
But, so far as I have noticed, the fact is so, and it is to me a 
cause of regret. In the next place, I fear that I trace, in eccle- 
siastical as in civil politics, a certain reluctance on the part of 
many men of higher education and standing to come forward and 
take their right place in public deliberation and public work. 
Especially in the rural parishes, representation passes frequently 
into the hands of men who, though shrewd enough and laudably 
earnest in work for the Church, are not well qualified for dealing 
with large questions. This has not, as yet, been so here to any 
dangerous extent. Our Synod has numbered in its ranks judges, 
high officials, members of both Houses of the Legislature, leading 
barristers, bankers, and merchants. But there is some reason to 
fear that the tendency is beginning to make itself more felt, and it 
is, I need hardly say, a subject of grave anxiety. 

These appear to me to be some of the chief advantages to us of 
lay representation. There will be, in the considerations on which 
I have touched, little that can be new in theory to thoughtful 
minds, little which I myself did not anticipate long ago in con- 
sidering the problem of Church representation at home. But 
there is, at least, this to be said, that I have tried to give the re- 
sults of actual experience, not, indeed, long, but yet long enough 
to deepen or correct previous impressions without altogether de- 
stroying the impartiality of the “fresh eye.” Mutatis mutandis 
(and I know that the mutanda will be many) they may throw some 
useful light on the experiments now being made in this direction 
in the Church at home. 


ALFRED SYDNEY. 
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FRANCE AS IT IS AND WAS: GOVERNMENT AND 
SOCIETY. 


“Tx faut savoir ou telle pensée est logée en son auteur,” is one of 
the profoundest thoughts expressed by that profoundest of thinkers, 
Pascal. If this precept were strictly adhered to, there would be 
fewer mistakes in the judgments passed on different races. The 
common phrase, “‘ How such a nation has changed,” is a merely 
superficial comment on outward appearances, for, as a matter of 
fact, races change very little. We do not sufficiently study the 
permanent but hidden sources whence the real nature of a race is 
derived. We neglect to learn accurately where such or such a 
parent force is “lodged” (oi telle pensée est logée) and we omit 
to see that, according to this original cause, so will be produced 
the developments of the race in spite of all contrary appearances. 

The true and persistent nature of a race is mainly to be dis- 
covered at those points where what the Germans term the pre- 
historic harmonies between the physical and spiritual elements 
are least disturbed; where the completest equilibrium is established 
in the individual specimens of a race—namely, where the type of 
the race is most perfect. Taking ourselves as an example, for 
instance, no nation has assumed greater varieties of aspect than 
the British ; yet we shall be found unchanged if what constitutes 
our very cause of being be adequately bared to the touch. 

We seemed different under Edward III. or Charles I., under 
Elizabeth, or Cromwell, or the Georges, or the present confused 
conditions of our life; but we are the Vikings we were a thousand 
years ago, and the home and the source of our “ thought ’—the 
idea of our very being—is ‘‘ lodged ” for ever in strength and faith, 
the power to do deeds ourselves, and the capacity of trust in others. 
Behave as we may under some passing impulse or delusion, if 
once the race realises that it is being attacked in its might or its 
faithfulness, it will to a certainty prove that its true nature is 
unaltered. 

Just so, too, with the French. She natural nature of the race— 
that which constitutes their physical and moral unity as a race— 
has never changed. The spring whence flows their being, the 
home where lodges their thought, is found in dependence and 
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doubt. The Briton trusts others because he relies upon himself ; 
the Frenchman doubts all men because he has no stubborn faith 
in himself, and, in general, no stubbornness of will. 

Study the records of French history, dissect the finest fibres of 
the organism yclept Society ; through every opposing semblance, 
through the basest servility and the fiercest revolt, through bigotry 
or atheism, and licentiousness or prudery, through despotism or 
demagogy, you will always seize the same guiding threads that 
lead to the centre of the maze, and you will find face to face with 
you a psychical unity that equally inspires, from the earliest ages 
down to the present day, all the apparent antagonisms of French 
society. 

Under the Valois and the Bourbons, through Gallicans, Jesuits, 
or Voltairians, from Versailles and Louis XIV., down to the Mal- 
maison of the First and the Compiégne of the Third Empire, you 
will recognize the same spirit fleshed in varying garbs, and know 
that the race-thought is lodged in the same places. 

This is the chief reason which makes it in reality so much easier 
to understand society in France than in almost any other country ; 
and, granted certain circumstances, gives a so much readier fore- 
sight into how they will meet them. You can almost always 
divine what they will do, because you have a sure key to why they 
will do it. But for this you must know them, not take them for 
granted, but live with them, live of their inner life, which they 
never, if they can avoid it, share with a stranger. They have a 
Dictionnaire de U Académie for their lives as for their language, 
and “cela n’est pas Frangais” applies equally to the men and 
women of France under the age of Grévy and Gambetta as to 
those of the eleventh century, when Anna Comnena scribbled 
about them at the Court of Byzantium. No second-hand informa- 
tion will avail here; no listening at key-holes a la Vassili; no 
treasuring up of ante-room gossip. You must think with them, if 
you can, see with their eyes, sink a shaft deep into their mine, 
dig up their ore, whether copper, tin, or gold; for what is not 
theirs has no import. That done, they are easy enough to com- 
prehend and to pourtray; but never seek to bring any external 
force to bear upon them, or apply any rules to them, save their 
own; you would drift into hopeless confusion, and their ever 
changing outward manifestations would so jumble together all your 
faculties of discernment that you might as well try to live in a 
kaleidoscope. 

Probably the two best tests of what a nation is, of its qualities 
and defects, are religion and marriage. How a man mates, and 
how he believes, will give a tolerably sure clue to the nature of the 
man himself. In France the two are indissolubly bound together, 
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but marriage comes first. Marriage makes the human creature 
which is, later on, to believe or disbelieve; and while half of his 
belief is the result of teaching, the other half comes from the 
quality of his own mind. Now in both these matters, that of 
piety and that of marriage, France stands apart from almost all 
other countries. The French do not believe in love. This isa 
sweeping statement, it may be said, but if not accepted as a funda- 
mental truth, the surest of all ‘‘Open Sesames” to the arcana of 
French society fails the observer. 

In every other civilized country love is admitted as a possible 
modifier and framer of morals and manners. In Italy and Spain, 
where—whatever may be the internal orthodoxy—the habits of 
life are Catholic, love marriages do occasionally take place. They 
may be deplored as inconvenient to family projects, or imprudent 
‘or prejudicial to the man’s interests or position, but a man is not 
lessened in the general esteem because he has married for love. 
In exclusive Austria (as also in more philosophical though scarcely 
less aristocratic Germany) the power of personal affection, i.e. the 
principle of “this one and no other,” is so universally acknow- 
ledged, that the most frequent form of love-match is the least 
admissible, that of the utterest mésalliance, the union of a grandee 
among grandees with a milkmaid, of a prince with a peasant. 
Setting aside the heart dramas that make Austrian and German 
history so interesting in the past, our own age tells us of Arch- 
duke John—him whom Immerman* apostrophizes as 

Oh! Theurer, lieber, Erzherzog Johann— 


and his brave stable-maiden of a wife, respected, honoured, con- 
sulted by every Hapsburg in existence; and of Prince Oettinger 
Wallenstein, in Bavaria, and his beautiful Crescentia, by common 
consent exalted to the level of the bluest-blooded dames; and 
dozens of others may be quoted in nearly every European country 
—Catholic as well as Protestant. But not alone is the “ accident” 
of practice there to confirm our statement, but the theory has 
been laid down, and the principle established, in the same mode in 
which we seek to establish it regarding France, by one of the 
acutest thinkers and one of the completest men of the world of 
modern times. The famous Prince de Ligne, writing at the end 
‘of the last century, to a Grand Seigneur of France, his friend, 
says :— 

“... Take heed of what you are doing: by the sales you are encouraging of your 
sons to the daughters of soap-boilers and marchand de bois, you will make of their 
children mere hucksters and pedlars—at best, petty bourgeois; whilst when an Austrian 


or Hungarian prince marries a peasant-girl for love, his progeny are princely as 
himself.” 


* The poet of the Tyroler Tragiédie (Andreas Hofer). 
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In those words lies the whole secret—true then, still truer now. 
Nearly all the successive social modifications of French society 
may be traced to the fact of the inability of the French nation to 
conceive of real love, and from this negation has gradually grown 
up the formidable power of clericalism (as distinct from religion), 
of that clericalism which has mainly contributed to transform 
the external aspects of society in France to what we see them 
now. 

France is the only country in the world in which a man is 
positively lessened if he has married for love. It casts on him a 
kind of taint of insanity, leads people generally to doubt of his 
being employable for any practical purpose—and, as a matter of 
fact, he hardly ever is so—and entirely isolates him from his kind. 
Of course there are particular cases in which some daring in- 
dividual has in this way challenged public opinion; but if those 
(comparatively few) who have committed this folly would produce 
the long list of failure and misery it has entailed upon them—the 
exile in some distant province, the exclusion from common pur- 
suits, the destruction of healthy ambitions, the distrust of their 
fellows, and ultimate admission by both of their own mistake—it 
would be seen that the price paid for, at best, a questionable 
happiness, is so high as to deter the immense majority from 
accepting such a risk. 

Marriage is a business, love a phase to be lived through ; and it 
is the attempt at mixing up the two that is so bitterly punished. 
A man may marry his cook if he likes it, or he may live with his 
mistress (provided he have some reason for it); in the one case, as 
in the other, he remains virtually single; and if he is of any 
practical value to society he is made use of, without any regard to. 
the “‘ encumbrances” that are left at home and never taken into. 
account. But what is forbidden is that love shall be raised to the 
dignity of a social constituent, a source of consideration, a power 
to be parleyed with like money, or rank, or any genuine indis- 
putable superiority. If that could come to pass, it would trans- 
form too many time-honoured customs and ways, and this brings. 
us direct to the juxtaposition of religion and marriage in France, 
and to some of the most curious aspects of French society at the 
present hour. 

A fact or two may prove more than whole pages of disquisitions. 
Under the later years of the Restoration, one of the greatest ladies 
in France, one of those with whose family almost every historic 
name in the country has been allied, was left a widow with an 
infant son. She had delicate health, and may be said to have 
owed her life to the talent and devoted care of a young and very 
distinguished physician. They were much attached to each other, 
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and her family so patronized the man who had preserved to them 
a (then) much beloved relative, that his fortune was to be con- 
sidered made, and his fame brilliantly established ; but the lady 
was a true Christian, taking the articles of her faith au serieux, 
and she decided for marriage. They married, and survivors of 
the wedding ceremony tell to this day how the great lords of her 
line assembled at the doors of the vestry to mock and insult bride 
and bridegroom as they passed. The event created a never forgotten 
sensation. The man was ruined; the woman crushed, driven into 
solitude, and held up to the eyes of her son, by all who bore his 
name, as an object of scandal and of shame. ‘‘ But you all en- 
couraged the intimacy at first ?”” was objected by certain simple- 
minded people. “Intimacy!” was the invariable retort; ‘ yes, 
but we supposed it was of quite another sort! We could never 
have supposed one of our blood would commit the crime of 
marrying a plebeian! (and for love !)” 

“Then why do you marry your sons to girls out of the gutter?” 
was sometimes rejoined. 

*‘ That is altogether different—we ennoble the individual woman. 
Her family disappears ; she dies to them.” 

And there we come to the greatest political as well as social 
transformation that has occurred in France since ’89, and in which 
the clergy is the prominent factor. But of this anon. Reverting 
to our former theme: if love were to be acknowledged as a con- 
stituent element of society, as it is in England, an enduring 
force, what would become of the present system of education ? and 
what of that tremendous power, the mothers? It is the mothers. 
in France who are responsible for the men, and they refuse to 
admit of any rival, and what is termed the ‘“ world” sides with 
them. 

One of the brightest and most illustrious of all France’s sons, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, could tell a curious tale of this divided alle- 
giance between the family and the wife. He knew what it cost 
him, spite of all his superiority, to be allowed to fill high places. 
Without the February Revolution of ’48 he never could have done 
so. And, worst of all, the cause of the crime was a foreigner, an 
English woman. But Tocqueville’s was a highly chivalrous nature, 
and the partner of his fault never felt the price paid. He loved on 
to the end, but was she forgiven? Never! Tocqueville’s career 
was soon cut short; he died relatively young, and is now mostly 
spoken of by his own connections as ‘‘ ce pauvre Alexis.” 

Now, about the education and the main educator, the mother. 
We have said she tolerates no rival. She is jealous of everything, 
to begin with, of whatsoever expands or elevates the mind, for 
this leads away from the spirit of dependence. She takes no in- 
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terest in classical studies, but rather votes Greeks and Romans 
subversive. ‘‘ What’s Hecuba to her?’ is more than true, for 
she dislikes Hecuba ‘‘ consumedly,” and will none of her. 

But, then, where are the dangers and where the safeguards of 
her supremacy? They are two: love and marriage. If these 
could join together she would be lost; therefore, whilst recognizing 
both, but keeping them well asunder, she obliges each to destroy 
the integrity of the other. She is unconsciously the accomplice of 
all her son’s shortcomings, for she calls all this by other names, 
and raves of ‘“‘ maternal affection” and ‘‘ indulgence,” for which 
reason let unconsciousness be pleaded. 

What is the average ‘“ bringing-up” of the vast majority of 
Frenchmen? During the first seven or eight years of childhood 
wholly and solely the government of the mother, with all the fatal 
‘‘ spoiling” that an uneducated woman finds conducive to her own 
ease and comfort ; with absence of all proper examples, “ duty” 
being a word the boy never hears; with irregularity and disorder 
of more than one. description pervading the household, and per- 
petual disputes between husband and wife, and conversations at 
meals that no decent person (let alone a child) should have his 
ears polluted by. From this home nurture he migrates to le Col- 
lége (whether lay or clerical). There begins his “ battle,” not of 
“ life,” unfortunately, but of all his worst instincts against the 
silliest, pettiest, of compressions, which makes learning hateful. 
Memory is the one faculty cultivated ; cramming is resorted to un- 
limitedly, and here again ‘“‘ duty ” is a word the sound whereof is 
unheard. Discipline, healthy discipline, which teaches sacrifice, 
consideration for others, and, above all, the respect of self, this 
discipline is unknown. The proud self-respect which through life 
guides a gentleman as to the things that he may do, fails the 
“bringing-up” of Frenchmen in both the systems—Catholic or 
lay—to which they are subjected. The lay teacher inculcates it 
not, because he ignores it, and the Catholic tramples it under foot 
because it is contrary to that so-called ‘‘ humility ” whence springs 
self-abasement, and whereon is founded (let this never be forgotten) 
the moral rule of the clergy in France. 

Well, at from fifteen to eighteen this ill-trained youth escapes 
from the schools which, under every imaginable circumstance, he 
hates, and reverts to the domestic centre, where years have usually 
been far from bettering matters. He brings the semi-maturity of 
earliest manhood to bear upon what, in childhood, was a mere 
image to his sense, and he is at the outset deprived of any wish to 
discriminate or judge, because he is without all motive to admire 
or esteem. His mind has been left fallow, and his heart (if he 
happen to have one) beats for false and sickly sentiment only. All 
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human nature being, as he conceives, weak and unworthy, there 
can be but one virtue—indulgence, commiseration for inevitable 
wrong. 

Here, again, he finds his mother, who seizes upon him, body and 
soul, and with far worse effect than during the earlier period of her 
sway. 

The real aim of life is supposed by all to be enjoyment. The 
largest and surest source of enjoyment is money; so money must 
be got. This means marriage with a rich wife. 

Yes! Marriage is the one goal which a French mother foresees 
while her firstborn is lying in his cradle. But as she (the mother) 
is to be protected before all else, and to retain possession of ‘ her 
boy ” as long as possible, marriage is to be to the utmost extent 
shorn of its dangers, rendered as little mischievous as may be. If 
the man be possessed for his wife of that pure, holy, ennobling, 
satisfying love which in Christian lands is, at all events theoreti- 
cally, admitted as the basis of the conjugal union, he will be ab- 
sorbed, carried away into other regions, and become half of a dual 
whole. He might, for his mother, as well be dead. Yet he must 
marry, and be wealthy, so that he may enjoy life. But marriage 
is the end ; in order that it may be a “ haven of rest and comfort,” 
there must, in the beginning, have been something else! And™ 
here you obtain a clear vision of those two fatal halves of a 
Frenchman’s life. Half a century ago, the process entailed far 
less misery, less wickedness, and less mental deterioration than it 
does in the present, because the immorality of France was, if 
more licentious perhaps, far less vicious; it was, so to say, a 
manner of innocent immorality and did far less harm. But, 
since then, what is dignified by the name of la passion has 
‘“‘come, seen, and conquered,” and we have made acquaintance 
with the “ Antonys,” and, worst of all, with the ‘“‘ Dames aux 
Camellias.” 

Nor, as will be easy to see, has this militated in any way against 
the proper division of existence into two separate halves, but just 
the reverse: the wife, if in any degree a charming or superior 
woman, has more than a fair chance with a husband whose only 
distractions have been those of a lower species ; but if you come to 
Traviates of an interesting kind, to Marguerite Gauthiers who may 
have surrounded themselves with imitation respectability to any 
amount, and in truth want nothing except the right to their neigh- 
bours’ respect—if you waylay the heart, and subjugate whatever 
there may be of it, once, it has later in life but a remnant to dis- 
pose of, and the “ other one,” the legitimate companion, comes in 
for the small portion only of what in former times was reputed to 
constitute the whole happiness and dignity of life. The “‘ dignity ” 
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remains, and the wife lays claim to it entire, and that far, she gets 
the mother as a firm ally; but as the affections of a Frenchman 
rarely yield a second crop, she must content herself with the lesser 
harvest : the spring, with its exuberance, its freshness, its blooms, 
is not for her—it is over, and was another’s ; and when life wanes, 
there is nothing to recall between these two “partners.” She is 
an object of the highest consideration as la mére de mes enfants, 
if there are any; but there is no blessed past they have gone 
through together, and that, with reflective radiance, rises like a 
rainbow and bridges over any transient storm. On the contrary 
there is mostly an unhallowed memory somewhere, that may 
assume a sudden form, and, in a crowded theatre or a railway 
station, confront the former lover, whose lawful owner will feel a 
tremor of the arm she leans on, nor guess at what has caused the 
electric shock, so little of magnetism is there between him and her. 
On such occasions he recurs to his mother, if she still live, for in 
former days she was the consoler. And in the hours of agony, 
and what the sufferer—if he be worth anything—likes to think 
despair, she was ever ready to pity and sympathise with what she 
knew could not endure. For there lies the mortal ill. 

“But don’t Frenchmen fall in love like other people?” is a 
natural question to ask. Assuredly they do “ fall in love” after 
a fashion, but not quite “‘like other people.” Our assertion is not 
that they do not “fall” (namely, tumble or drift) into love, but 
that they do not believe in love. They do “ fall in love,” but avec 
des reserves! and that calm reserve of themselves for future con- 
tingencies, there (where enthusiasm, wrapt self-oblivion, are the 
power and virtue of the circumstance) will be found at the root 
of all the weakness, the indifference, the emptiness of mind and 
soul that are now culminating in the contemptible pessimism that 
is the soi-disant inspirer of modern society in France. In whatever 
he attempts the Frenchman is half-hearted: he is supposed to 
love, he is ‘‘reserving” himself for marriage; he marries, and 
brings to his wife ses restes. He is always drinking from a riven 
cup. He knows the rift is there, and that one day it must break 
and lie shattered in his hands; and yet he would fain dream of 
pouring into that damaged vessel the pure nectar of the gods. 

And so in all he does through life there is no integrity, he is 
never whole. Generally a part, only, of him acts, while the other 
parts look on. He is largely possessed by that peculiar dishonesty 
of our age, which aims at achieving pleasure without payment. 
Now, of all things in the world, pleasure will be paid for, as will 
success ; perfect enjoyment being a work which, to produce, exacts 
a portion of your own very self, given in return as its fair price. 

When Frenchmen go to the ‘‘ Derby” the more philosophical 
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of them shake their heads, and ask why it is so different from 
Le Grand Prix? And what is still more puzzling to them is the 
University Boat Race ; for here life itself, health, the chances of a 
future career are at stake—staked against the triumph of an hour. 
A phrase from a provincial English newspaper was much quoted 
in Paris @ propos to the last Oxford and Cambridge Race, much 


pondered over, perhaps not thoroughly understood. It was as 
follows :— 


. it is impossible to doubt that strong qualities are fostered by boat-racing over 
long-distance courses. Men who can row a stern chase over a long reach of river, and 
win, may be trusted to go anywhere and do anything. They will not fail for want of 
pluck and that utter incapacity to take a beating which the enemies of England call 
our intolerable obstinacy. 

Among the comments made on this passage (and they were 
numerous), the fact mostly dwelt on was that, in after life, so 
many promising young men were reputed to have failed in attain- 
ing eminence on account of this very athletic and exhausting 
triumph of an hour. True! but they had the “hour” in its 
perfect plenitude, and the Arabs have a saying that “he who 
commands the hour mostly commands the time.” 

It is not difficult to see how the man, whose life is thus prudently 
guarded, and whose spiritual and moral thrift is thus severe, how, 
as a matter of course, his capacity for dependence must have 
grown. The first proof given of this is the ready submission to 
whatsoever form of Government proclaims that it means to govern 
by the “strong hand” and uphold “authority.” The Govern- 
ment that, on the coutrary, invites the nation to partake its 
responsibilities, and share in the “task of Rule,” as Mr. Froude 
terms it, finds little favour in France, as her entire history will 
show ; for responsibility is a “‘task” which requires self-reliance 
in the extreme, and the race-“‘thought” of the French is not 
“lodged” in that direction. 

Whilst a genuine Briton would scarcely like the best and most 
model Government if he felt himself ‘‘ governed,” the Frenchman 
would tolerate the worst if he were quite sure of being “ taken 
care of.” 

And this leads direct to the power of the clergy, and, above 
all, to their power at the present moment. 

It will be perceived that in these pages we are studying what 
constitutes “Society,” or those groups of the community who 
arrogate to themselves that name. This takes in a far greater 
mass of human beings, even!in France, than is commonly supposed, 
and in fact only excludes the man who lives by the work of his 
hands, and him immediately above him who sells such handiwork 
over the counter. Christian belief—be it Catholic or Protestant, 
the faith held by Coligny or St. Vincent de Paul—is extinct in 
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Frenchmen, though they have come to such a depth of ignorance 
that they are themselves not altogether aware of it ; only, the less 
they believe, the more they lean upon the clergy; and given the 
system of matrimony now accepted as law, the priest has gradually 
become the almost universal arbitrator. It is this dominion of the 
Church (quite apart from any faith of whatsoever description) 
that not only the existing Government in France has completely 
failed to observe, but that has been transforming—radically trans- 
forming—French society for the last quarter of a century without 
anyone taking the trouble to note what was going on. 

We must cast a glance at pre-revolutionary times. Birth alone 
was the recognized source of superiority ; recognized so commonly 
by all, even by those who worst hated it, that they acknowledged it 
as the “ real-thing,” and resolved to destroy it. They cut off 
heads wholesale, because they could not admit of themselves 
obtaining that one unattainable object ; everything else was at- 
tainable, but they refused to believe in an imitation: in une 
noblesse pas née. 

Hence the fact that merit can, in France, realise no supreme 
distinction. Desert is only relatively rewarded. Glory, even, 
could not entirely succeed ; for after Napoleon had frightened the 
world, and played battledore-and-shuttlecock with King’s crowns, 
he gained his topmost steps towards Olympus by mating with a 
real (!) Emperor’s daughter, and familiarly alluding to the 
lamentable victim of ’93, discrowned, outraged, done to death by 
popular fury, as “‘ Mon Oncle, Louis XVI.” All his own fabulous 
triumphs had never stifled the secret longings of his innermost 
spirit ! 

Besides the want of all real reverence for desert, there has never 
been any consecrating medium in France since 1789. No one 
believed more in any, and the cry for equality rose higher and 
higher, because it cannot be octroyé, hanging as it does more upon 
men’s consciences than upon decrees. But, as M. de Tocqueville 
remarks in his Ancien Regime et Revolution, when the power was 
gone, the vanities lived on; and now came once more the turn of 
the high-born, and after a most unexpected fashion. It has been 
noted that when the traffic between illustrious names and heavy 
purses first began, the principle acted upon universally was the 
total suppression of the bride’s family. She, herself, was chosen 
and lifted up to the place of honour, and henceforth would divide 
a rank and title to which, until then, she could only look up 
with awful idolatry. But her belongings were reputed base as 
before, and remained base. 

The proof of how radical was the feeling which prompted this, 
how ingrained in the popular mind, comes forth in the fact,that no 
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sooner had the revolutionary storm swept by than the old system 
cropped up afresh, and the former mode of contracting marriage 
reasserted itself quite naturally. Beheadings and drownings, and 
prison massacres, had altered nothing. They were, after all, 
isolated facts ; a few thousand aristocrats had been murdered, but 
the principle was not touched; and the principle was that rich 
plebeian wives should purchase high-born husbands. And from 
1804 up to the last years of the Second Empire (towards 1866-7-8) 
the practice endured in full force. Girls were taken out of the 
surroundings of their homes, taught to look down upon them, and 
the children of the persecuted had it now all their own way, and 
made the executioners pay for violence by humiliation. But the 
point to note is, that they, the humiliated, did not think the price 
too high, but paid it submissively. That the aristocrats of France 
(though with blood already sadly mixed) should have despised the 
plebeians, is explicable enough ; but the important fact is that, 
after all that had past, the plebeians still believed in them! From 
this has proceeded most of what is to be noted now in social 
France, and it is just the one fact least chronicled, and that for 
obvious reasons. The Restoration is, relatively, the period during 
which the fewest of these degrading bargains were struck. On the 
one side there was a foolish conviction of “ finality,” and a desire, 
from sheer exhaustion, for repose. On the other, there was a 
double current—military and civilian—of opposition so bitter that 
the passions of thirty years past were seething once more beneath 
the surface; and hatred (however disguised) was beginning to 
rage at the bottom of men’s hearts. 

This was the time when France had her one great chance of a 
Constitutional Monarchy with Parliamentary institutions. She 
possessed a solid middle-class, wealthy, well-educated, with fairly 
classical instruction, a good deal of moral sense (though based on 
the narrowest notions), a bourgeoisie, in short, out of which, with 
time and tranquillity, such a class of public men might have been 
made as would have saved the nation from the fatal follies and 
crimes that followed after the Revolution of 1830. 

Till the Spanish marriages—which, like the battle of Leipsic 
for Napoleon I., were the premier coup de cloche of the July 
monarchy—France had, politically speaking, as many and as 
good elements of respectable Government as most countries ; 
and, socially speaking, she disposed largely of all the elements 
of intellectual civilization. 

Out of what was the now growing antagonism between the old 
Court groups and the rising bourgeoisie there were two manifest 
advantages made evident: the bourgeois strove to distinguish 
themselves, and become as nearly like English gentlemen as 
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possible; and the purely patrician class (the people of fashion, 
who had not yet entitled themselves le Monde) felt they could 
not, in the face of their adversaries, afford to be wholly useless, 
famous only for their frivolity (which invariably leads to worse! ). 
With all their political insanities and suicidal mistakes, the 
years between 1825 and 1848 were an epoch of splendid culture 
and brain development in France. From Villemain, Cousin, 
Guizot, Thiers, down to Tocqueville and Montalembert; from 
Chateaubriand and Joseph de Maistre down to Lamennais and 
Lacordaire, and Augustin Thierry and Michelet ; from Balzac and 
Dumas pére down to Mérimée and St. Beuve; from Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, and Vigny down to Alfred de Musset ; every separate 
‘stream of intellect, science, religion, philosophy, history, fiction, 
poetry, esthetics, or the arts, poured forth exuberantly from an 
overflowing source, and did not sink in the ground, losing itself 
in a barren waste, but fecundated every rood of the land it 
passed though. Society was cultivated, society was polite ; society 
was healthy, preferring good to evil, and capable of enthusiasm. 
In a word, society was ; for without all these things society is not. 
But be it duly registered, the natural basis of this social edifice 
was conflict; the conflict between two rival powers neither of 
which could allow the other to prevail. If the vanities and love 
of show of the mere noblesse de Cour, and the restless ambition 
of their women led them to regard themselves as Jove’s first-born 
‘sons, they still dared not refuse competition, and still less affect 
to disdain Power as the reward of merit. On the other hand, 
Power was in truth the exclusive privilege of the bourgeoisie, and 
in their ranks alone resided the modern reverence for merit, the 
recognition of the public worth of true citizens, and a certain 
capacity of independence handed down from the dignified tradi- 
tions of les familles Parementaires. In the rank and file of this 
haute bourgeoisie the arrogance of the patrician class went a 
great way towards their better qualities, and in the conviction that 
no real amalgamation could ever exist between the two will be 
found the chief raison d’étre of the high character with which 
‘some of the men of the Tiers Etat were (justly enough) credited 
—till now. France did owe in our age an enormous debt to her 
bourgeoisie. Money and clericalism have changed all this, and the 
transformation is the most radical that has occurred since 1789. 
In the face of the ignoble servility with which every form of 
rule is submitted to, be it military despotism, the vulgarest 
plutocracy, or the brutal tyranny of the lowest and most ignorant 
mob, one question rises up: ‘‘ What has become of la haute 
bourgeoisie? Where are the men who, from the L’Hopitals and 
Harlays of past times down to the Royer Collards and Foys 
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and others of yesterday, were the barriers against all arbi- 
trary enchroachments, and who invariably and sternly resisted 
Injustice and scorned Superstition ? Where are they? They are 
still represented, but they have gone over to the other side. That 
fusion considered impossible has been made. It is complete. 
But how? There is no consecrating power, no equalizing medium 
in France; less, indeed, than ever. What sovereign influence, 
therefore, has reconciled these foes? There lies the mistake: 
Money has grown into the “ equalizing medium,” and the Church 
is the “sovereign influence.” This is so tremendous a revolu- 
tion that it is well worth looking into its details. That wealth 
should act as a counterpoise to a too narrow worship of mere 
birth ought not to be complained of; it is unavoidable, and gene- 
rally promotes more elegant enjoyments, a higher level of female 
education, and by degrees superior culture and public activity in 
the descendants of rich men. But for this there must be free 
institutions, the capacity of independence and self-assertion in 
the race itself, and, above all, absence of superstition, and of those 
peculiar prejudices that unconsciously dwarf the national mind 
from the very cradle. . 

It is all this that is non-existent in France, where a throne is 
burnt as fire-wood in half an hour and a Dynasty swept away, but 
no really strong popular prejudice ever overthrown (and in 
France a prejudice is always popular). 

In the days when girls were taken from their families and 
taught to regard them as “inconveniences ” to be got rid of, the 
clergy were wholly on the side of the titled husband, and preached 
to their pénitentes what a glorious thing it was to be so lifted up 
to exalted spheres and privileged to bear sons who should per- 
petuate illustrious names! Nor was this one of the lesser causes 
of the hatred of the Tiers Etat for the Church. 

But in the same proportion in which grew the enormous influx 
of wealth (legitimate and illegitimate) during the Second Empire, 
and its unholy power of submerging every worth, every honesty, 
every virtue—in the same measure grew the keen appreciation by 
the clergy of its applicability to their own interests. The Empire 
deliberately ostracised the Gallican clergy, who had been the 
honour of Christian France, and called back, illegally, the 
disciples of Loyola, thus casting the nation spiritually under 
the direct sway of the Pope in Rome. It soon became 
“‘fashionable” to adopt all the outward forms of ultramontane 
countries. Forms alone were needed. Faith was left in the 
keeping of the Father Confessor, who affirmed that that was his 
affair. What he aimed at was obedience, and he got it. Doctrine 
was set aside, but the strictest pratiques were enjoined. M. 
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Cousin was wont to say laughingly, ‘Oh! la Trinité incréé leur 
est bien égale! If only I would go to confess, and fast on Fridays, 
I might believe what I choose.” And he, for example, lived 
pleasantly enough with the congregations. So did M. Thiers. 
** Les Jésuites ne me géneut pas!” he would constantly repeat ; 
to which, on one occasion, M. de Rémusat replied, ‘Non! ni le 
bon Dieu non plus!” 

But, with all this, “ society” in France had at last found its 
master. The priesthood reigned. They had found out where 
the gold-mines were situated, and also that to dispose of wealth 
unlimited for the clergy the industrial classes only were to be. 
propitiated. They turned, therefore, to the bourgeoisie en masse ; 
enrolled the children, boys and girls, in no end of picturesque 
“associations,” became the general matrimonial agents, showed 
themselves lenient to every sin, and won over all the bourgeoisie 
mothers by procuring for them that madly-coveted and despaired 
of end, the positive and firmly-established equality with les 
grandes dames! Of course, the husbands were finally brought over 
too, for in their soul they believed any price worth paying for 
admission on absolutely equal terms into what they call le vrai 
monde. Money adroitly used did a great deal ; but money did not 
do all, or the result would have been achieved sooner. No! the 
priest, when he once decided on subjugating the so-called “ high 
classes,” conjured with a yet more potent spell than coin. While: 
directing monstrous sums from the pockets of the low-born into 
the hands of illustrious quéteuses, he set upon the said quéteuse’s: 
head an iron heel, and crushed her to the dust in the name of 
religion. He told her that there existed but one superiority, the. 
pious submission to the Church; that the Church considered 
equal all those who strictly obeyed their pastors; and that 
when a duke’s son took to wife the daughter of a stone-mason’s 
pious helpmate (who was, of course, of exceeding wealth!) the 
plebeian took rank immensely above the merely high-born lady, 
who was infinitely less generous than the other in her donations 
to the Church! And thus the fusion is accomplished, and is 
solid, and the once independent French bourgeoisie is extinct. 

The priest is now virtually the ruler of French society; it is he 
who, in reality, directs the movements of what St. Simon, in his. 
telling language, called the “‘ Mécanique de la cour,” and what. 
is now the mécanique of the corps social. 

One of the inevitable effects of this has been to displace what 
was, till now, termed the “middle class.” This has naturally 
descended to a very much lower level. But there is still a middle 
class in France, which, if democracy progresses, may be called 
upon to play a not unimportant part. 
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It is beyond our limits of space to enter fully upon this branch 
of our subject, for it leads too necessarily into the domain of 
politics, but it would be well worth the trouble of the English 
observer to examine narrowly the sources whence the genuine 
“‘middle class” in France is already beginning to issue. The 
“‘ lower middle class” is the last hope of France; there are, in one 
sense, great elements amongst these people. In the petty trades- 
man (above all, the provincial one), the inferior schoolmaster, the 
humble village curé (but, at the head of everything, the hard- 
working shopkeeper), much is to be discovered that is absent from 
every other class. There is honesty, modesty, a desire for know- 
ledge, a relative esteem for truth, a feeling of duty, and the 
respect for what is, in itself, respectable. But the very merits of 
this part of the nation (and they are indisputable) point to the 
establishment of pure democracy ; it is here and nowhere else that 
exists the “‘ Americanizing ” process that is so much talked of— 
this points to a régime based upon toil, and which, possibly, may 
end by creating a Commonwealth distinguished by its moral ex- 
cellence, and in which the municipal and communal institutions 
must expand with every succeeding year; but idealism will be 
weakened, and generations come and go before the science of 
Government makes any advance. This species of democracy 
creates no political traditions. However, there lies the future of 
France. 

For the moment, mere wealth and sham piety hold despotic 
power. The very Jews are Catholics! And this is one of the 
most curious features of the whole. When Baron H. (who has 
had a severely hard pull to creep up into the ‘“ world’’), sends 
£3,000 (75,000 francs) to Mdme. la Duchesse de B. for a quéte, 
the object whereof is the conversion of Israelite children to ultra- 
montanism, he contributes to the prosperity of establishments 
which his creed would oblige him to persecute; but he himself 
says to you: ‘‘ Que voulez vous? je suis clérical, moi!” and he 
and his are seen at the balls of Mdme. de B., and her relatives 
(who are by no means unmindful of the good things that may 
-accrue to themselves from infidel tributaries) murmur soft words 
about “tolerance,” and ‘“ Providence knowing its own ways.” 

Besides, there is, as has been remarked, no question of religion 
in it all; it has been a question solely of authority which has 
been gained, and of a social fusion which has been made. 

After religion, politics, and marriage, the three most serious 
fields of national development, it is by no means indifferent to 
mark how a nation amuses itself. Well, asa rule, the French do 
not amuse themselves. Horace Walpole had already found this 
out when, in the latest series published of his Letters, he says the 
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French are not a gay or light-hearted people, and that a “hearty 
ringing laugh is never heard amongst them.” 

*‘ Society ” having been, as has been stated, welded together by 
pressure from without, the situation has become, officially, what it. 
was Mr. Gladstone’s iniquitous purpose (in his Manifesto of last 
May) to represent as the social condition of England. All the 
“classes,” namely, are on one side, and three quarters of the 
country on the other, these three quarters being composed of a mere. 
tangled mass of “items” whose principle was that none should 
be “distinguished” above another. The consequence has been 
that in the so-called “world” there exists also a remarkable 
jumble, and, while the infinitesimal subdivisions into particular 
cliques separate society at every turn, when society comes together 
for its diversion, it does so in the form of a more or less anonymous 
and wholly uninteresting crowd. This has fostered the inclination 
for public amusements which were formerly not well affected by 
the then élite as the term was understood. 

Charity is the usual pretext ; for charity has many uses, and one 
is that it is supposed to prove to the masses the tender interest 
felt by the “Upper Ten” for their misfortunes. (In which it 
entirely fails.) 

Exhibitions of paintings, bazaars, subscription balls, dramatic 
representations, all are now the rendezvous of “‘ everybody,” as are 
to a certain extent the coteries of the Princess de S——, and the 
fairs and kermesses where the chieftainesses of the various poli- 
tical sets join together to lure the piéces de cent sous from the 
pockets of the public. But the great feature in all these ‘‘ amuse- 
ments” is the unmistakable ennui of all who partake in them. 
The fact of there being a special motive for all these shows, or of 
their being the mere result of imitation, drives pleasure away, 
flying ; and after a half day spent at the Grand Prix, the answer 
is easy to the question already quoted: ‘Why is it so different 
from the Derby ?” 

It is different because there, as elsewhere, French society is. 
doing what it does not care for, and what does not suit its tastes. 
Here, again, is the half-heartedness we have alluded to. At 
Epsom, or on the racecourse of Pesth (the very next best thing 
to it), the vast multitude is, as it were, in a monster cauldron ~ 
boiling over with national fun, they are “in it” with all their 
hearts, have plunged into it ‘‘ neck and crop.” 

The French man (or woman) has been told to imitate what is 
done somewhere else, and they do so (awkwardly on the whole), 
but they do not relish it, and the outcome is boredom—a boredom 
that so permeates all the couches sociales, that while in salon life 
it has generated pessimism, it superinduces contempt and disgust. 
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amongst the so-called ‘‘ people,’ for whom the Government or the 
municipalities get up what they are pleased to entitle popular 
“fetes.” At these rejoicings nothing can exceed the weary aspect 
of the lounging, lazy ‘‘ masses,” unless, indeed, it be that of 
the showily bedizened, dust-beladen, yawning groups of a retour 
des courses down the avenue of the Champs Elysées. 

All sovereigns are hard to please. ‘“‘ Mme. de Maintenon,” declared 
Louis XIV. “ pas amusable.” Perhaps since Le Peuple has been 
crowned King, all capacity of hearty, healthy enjoyment has 
ceased. What every individual in the whole nation is wildly 
seeking for is “ distraction,” forgetfulness of self, and this eludes 
them. It is this restless chase after an emotion, or an interest 
of any description, which lies at the root of the abominations that 
have been, and still are (though perhaps in a less degree), dis- 
figuring French art in every shape. 

Whether on the walls of the Salon, on the boards of the various 
theatres, or in the pages of the last novel, or (worse) in the latest 
collection of poems, the two distinguishing traits are invariably 
violence and vice. The universal impression among the 2,000 and 
more paintings at the Palais de l’Industrie is of nudity and 
bloodshed, as in every printed narrative in the world of fiction the 
honour of decent people is at once provoked by the details of 
useless indecency and of crimes committed @ froid. 

In a little work published only two years back, a French artist 
of high repute, Amaury Duval (M. Ingres’ favourite pupil), while 
chronicling the events and the men of his own youthful days, and 
the coarseness and absence of idealism visible in all the French 
art of our time, draws the following parallel. 

A propos to his raptured surprise over the monuments of Grecian 
architecture and sculpture, he writes :—‘‘ When I look back to 
the sensations produced in me on my first visit to Greece, to the 
awe-struck admiration so much grandeur and perfection inspired, 
and happen then to look downward at what is now around me, 
I ask myself to what a degree of baseness have we sunk, that men, 
who are seemingly in the enjoyment of their reason, can be thus 
led away, perverted, by what is termed La Mode. Alas! yes, 
there is the one word which is to excuse all! ‘Fashion,’ it is 
proclaimed, has inflicted a blindness so total, that absolute insani- 
ties, utterly monstrous productions, are taken into serious account, 
and an entire generation in France positively lays down as a law 
that the hideous alone is true to nature.” 

It may be said that Amaury Duval, who died a few weeks ago, 
was an old man when he published the above, but Eugéne de 
Vogue is a young one, a leader of the so-called ‘‘ Jeunes.” Let 
anyone ponder over the bitter record he draws up in a recent 
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number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, against the school of Disease 
to which belongs French art in the present time.* No foreign 
critic has hit les jeunes harder, though he evidently did not intend 
or wish to do so. Speaking of the “ Realism” of modern French 
literature, this latest of young authors says: ‘“‘ In thus depicting 
human nature, they limit their field of observation to what in man 
is coarse, fatal, putrid (pourri), but the human animal is not all 
this alone. . . . We are a duality . . . there is the breath of life, 
the soul; and life begins where we cease to comprehend.” And 
further on: ‘‘ Other literatures” (he is alluding to the English 
and Russian) “probe to their depths the lasting wants of | 
humanity . . . the enduring longings of our race . . . this escapes 
us” (the French) “ entirely now. ... It will be said that the 
works of fiction of our tongue flood the book-markets of the world. 
True! They are purchased from habit, and they amuse for a 
passing hour, perhaps; but, unless in cases exceptionally rare, the 
book that brings life and nourishes, that is seriously studied, read 
in the home centre, and helps to mould the mind of the readers— 
that book comes no longer from Paris. . . . The ideas that fecundate 
men’s minds, the high universal thoughts that penetrate and trans- 
form European communities, no longer emanate from the soul of 
France. As miserable as our policy, excluded from material 
influence over mankind, our literature has ceased, by its own 
unworthiness to hold any portion of that intellectual empire which 
formed in other ages our chief patrimony.” 

No one abroad has passed a severer judgment upon the literature 
of modern France than that. But, let it apply in its complete 
severity to the passing hour alone; there is perturbation in the 
French mind just now ; there is disease. But, as the young writer 
in the Rerue des Deux Mondes himself remarks at the close of his 
article, there is better stuff for the future to be found in the hidden 
reserves of the French nature. It must be hoped, for the sake of 
human culture, that the good taste of France will awaken ere long 
and turn in disgust from the loathsome aspects of the existing 
school; that her artistic sense will be shocked by the deformity 
and ugliness of the manifestations of to-day; for she must again 
acknowledge the superiority of beauty as a matter of fact, before 
she can revert to what was once her supremacy in the domains of 
thought. France has passed through trials that may well over- 
throw the balance of any nation’s mind, but it must not be believed 
that the land of Pascal and Descartes, Moliére, Corneille, and 
Lamartine, can be destined to permanently descend to forms and 


* De la Littérature Réaliste, by Eugene Metchior de Vogiie. Revue des Deur 
Mondes, 1st June 1336. 
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expressions of imagination that would make Falstaff and Dame 
Quickly blush. 

It is probable that science will be the saving of the French. The 
‘little science” which, Bacon says, “‘ leads to doubt,”’ will expand 
into that higher, grander science which “leads to faith,” or at all 
events, to wondering, loving awe, and the irrepressible longing for 
the Infinite. 

The generation of this age—the men and women of from 
eighteen to forty or fifty, are more or less unconscious, at any rate 
irresponsible. They are the outcome of pain and wrong, and the 
appreciation of the right—of the fair, of the just, of the fitting— 
has come to fail them utterly. But those who know them 
thoroughly have hopes of the children who are growing up out of 
all this confusion, and seem already in the unblurred mirror of 
their souls to prefer the reflection of what is plain and simple to 
what is complicated or distorted. 

It is in them that will have to be discovered where “the 
thought” of the race “is lodged”; not in the broken fragments 
of a society that is crumbling away; but our purpose has been 
with that society and its “‘actualities,” and, we repeat it, its worst 
aspects—however contradictory they may appear—hang directly 
to its original characteristics of dependence and doubt. 

It is a very uneasy task to paint truly the society of any 
country ; for those who are of it, living with it, and in it, will not, 
and those who are out of it, cannot portray it with precision. A 
couple of months ago there was published in Berlin a short 
pamphlet, vigorously characterizing the vulgar frivolous calumnies 
of the Nouvelle Revue, and the ante-room and servants’ hall 
pictures by which it is sought to satisfy the cravings of a demo- 
cratic public. Whoever the author may be, he speaks with the 
authority of one who knows from the inside what he is speaking of, 
and does not rely for facts either on key-hole listeners or discon- 
tented ladies’ maids. But recent publications in London merit 
exactly the same reproaches, by their abortive attempts at painting 
the contemporary society (or societies) of France. Mr. Child has 
fallen into the same mistakes as the proprietress of the Nouvelle 
Revue, though with less evident desire to abuse and vilify cotite que 
cotte, but in each there is the same evidence of ignorance, and, in 
the wild inaccuracy of all smaller details, the same proof of second- 
hand information and of the certainty of the “ chiel” who is 
taking ‘‘ the notes” being a hopeless outsider. 

No! the living cannot delineate their kind with living truth. 
You must be dead to do that, and you must have been, while you 
lived, ‘‘one” of those whom you describe. In the Greville 
Memoirs and in the Due de Broglie’s Souvenirs, you see revivified 
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what was the society of their time, much even of what is still— 
that of our own. But because they possessed the real materials. 
for reconstructing the true-truth, their lips were sealed until they 
themselves had for ever quitted the scenes they photographed. 

Out of all the various testimonies to French social life that are 
deluging the habitable globe, some are irrefutable (because issuing 
from repetition by the public press of judicial scandals, and 
officially authorized facts); but out of all these there emerges one: 
circumstance of paramount interest for the English student, which 
is, the radical difference in the juxtaposition of Government and 
Society in the two countries. In England, Government is in so 
far swayed, whether supported or obstructed, by the vast majority 
of a constituted community, in France the very smallest minority 
shackles, confronts, or browbeats it at every turn if hostile, or 
drives it, if friendly, into its worst and most fatal excesses and 
mistakes. 

It should be distinctly noted that with us what is termed 
“* society” never bears upon Government as an extraneous force.. 
The meaning of the word itself is not the same. Society with us 
is, in fact, one with what governs it; it is from its ranks that those. 
who rule are chosen, and all join in furthering a common aim. 
Government and society are absolutely fellow-workers in England, 
and it is hard work, the work of the country, that unites them.. 
Society in England reveres political power, exercises or strives to. 
exercise it, and, whether in support or in opposition, equally 
regards power as the supreme goal to be attained. In France it is. 
the contrary ; society is a body setting itself aloof, and scorning 
the task of mere government. In England, the pressure of the 
social forces becomes really and truly public opinion ; in France, 
unfortunately, it makes itself felt through the noisy, vain, frivo- 
lous, but most mischievous, dangerous, and, alas! still potent 
medium of la mode. With us, it is the mysterious emanation of 
the vast national aggregate that compels a Government with 
Brobdignagian weight ; with the French it is the flea-bites of the 
Lilliputians that sting and prick their rulers beyond endurance, 
goading them almost unto death; and the worst feature of the 
whole lies in the consent of the overweening majority to the 
assumption by so small a minority of the sovereign title of La 
Société—nay, far more even, of “‘ The World”! 

Most pyramids in France stand now upon their apex, with their 
base uplifted to the sky; and accordingly Fashion has decreed in 
this one country, of all others, that her High Priests shall in no 
way help their fellow-countrymen; they shall toil not, neither shall 
they spin ; but, unlike the lilies of the field, they have lost claim 
to any superiority resting on the beauty of aspect. Beheld in no 
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matter which of their avocations, they are decidedly unattractive, 
having lost the grace, the delicacy of taste, the respect for the 
fitness of things, the sense of “‘ decent splendour” for which they 
were once so renowned. Fashion has decreed that in their utter 
and total uselessness shall lie exclusively their title to supremacy. 

There is no more curious proof of the antagonism between the 
social code of the two countries than the significance in each of the 
term “ man of the world.” In reality, no word can, in the English 
language, convey a more complete notion of superiority ; for to be 
truly a man of the world a man must be everything else besides. He 
must be a politician, a diplomatist, a philosopher ; well travelled 
and well read; a sportsman, a good talker; at home with all sorts 
and conditions of men, equal to every emergency; of temper not to 
be ruffled, and of health that never fails; a man of business, and a 
man of pleasure; a sound scholar and a thorough gentleman. 
Failing in any of these attributes, he is imperfect as a man of the 
world ; and we instinctively recognize what Greville meant when, 
speaking of Sir Robert Peel and Gladstone, he deplored in 
different terms that neither could ever be a “ man of the world” ;. 
whereas in the case of Lord Palmerston, his security of success. 
was derived exclusively from his knowledge of men and the capa- 
bilities of power that are the prerogative of a genuine man of 
the world. The dictum of Prince Talleyrand holds good: ‘‘ Pour 
étre un homme d’Etat il est peut-étre bon de savoir mourir, mais il 
est indispensable de savoir vivre.” 

Now to this representative of large-mindedness and many-sided- 
ness, what is set forth by the French word, “ homme du monde” ? 
The utter contrary. To be to-day in France an homme du monde 
is to be the reverse of our “ man of the world.” The typical homme 
du monde must know nothing, do nothing, be nothing. At most it 
may be permitted him to be a musician or a painter, but only 
within the limits of amateur art, and of the proficiency reached 
by the women of his sphere. Any excellence beyond that disturbs. 
the completeness of the type, blemishes the effacedness required, 
and threatens the perfection of the nullity which constitutes the 
sign of the divine right to reign. 

All this would be of less importance were there any violent, any 
convinced hostility to be found to the pretensions of ‘‘ society” in 
France ; any resolute contempt—contempt du fond du cour—for 
such a futile enemy, but there is none. The green dragon on 
Chinese banners strikes no terror into the hearts of Europeans ;. 
but these ‘‘ outer barbarians ” believe in the green dragon! Hence 
the weakness. If the French governing classes (those, namely, 
from which are at present chosen the men who legislate and wield 
official authority)—if they would, or could, believe in themselves,. 
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they would at once decide to compete, instead of apparently shrink- 
ing from meeting, their adversaries ‘‘on their own ground.” But 
they prefer to exclude the ‘‘ world,” as they allow it to style itself, 
from all possible contest with themselves, thus showing their own 
doubt of any merit of their own, and implying their faith au fond 
in the superiority of the foe. The fatal mistake of the governing 
body in France is the firm belief that there are games at which 
two cannot play. 

If it were not for this curious self-abandonment, things would 
wear a very different aspect in France; and were the educated 
people (and they are to be found) to come into closer contact, a 
larger measure of Conservatism, under no matter what particular 
form, would speedily show itself to be the desire of the overwhelming 
majority of all Frenchmen. For the moment, and in the transi- 
tional condition of public affairs in France, it is not without 
interest to mark where a certain national “‘ thought is lodged” in 
its author. 


A Parisian. 


THE BRITISH MERCHANT SERVICE. 


ConsIDERABLE attention is just now being directed to the state of 
the British Merchant Service, with the result that abuses are 
shown to exist which, if allowed to increase, may greatly imperil 
the welfare of the mercantile marine, and, in course of time, cause 
great hurt to the country at large. 

The chief causes of complaint are :— 

1. The large increase of foreign seamen who are shipped in 
great numbers, to the exclusion of British subjects, and who are 
thus the chief cause of the present acute distress amongst our 
own countrymen. 

2. The brutality with which some masters and officers enforce 
obedience (not discipline) at sea, as shown by the Rev. E. W. 
Matthews’ book, Belaying-Pin Gospel,* and which is probably the 
result of the number of low-class, uneducated men who have 
become officers of vessels. 

3. The actual numerical decrease of British seamen, which, 
although partly due to the shipment of foreigners, is not 
altogether so.t 

Lord Brassey has introduced the whole subject to a large 
number of readers. It is the object of the present paper to put 
the case from a seaman’s point of view, and, as the writer has been 
twenty-six years in the service, has served before the mast, and is 
at the present time in command of a merchant vessel, he may 
be supposed to know something of the state of the case; and, 
possibly, may be able to suggest remedies for the drawbacks and 
abuses which at present exist. 

From many causes the service has of late years become 
unpopular, with the natural consequence that the best of the 
young men, who enter as apprentices, or as boys before the mast, 
leave the sea before it is too late, and take to other professions. 
Especially is this the case with the youths—many of good family— 
who enter a training-ship or go at once to sea as apprentices ; this 
is much to be deplored, from the fact that it is to this class to 
which we must look for our future officers and commanders. This 

* Or, Cruelties on the High Seas, Crimping, §c.—S. W. Partridge & Co., 9, Pater- 
noster Row, and Sailors’ Institute, Shadwell, London. Price ls. 

¢ Let it be noted that, besides seaman, a large and increasing number of foreigners 
are holding positions as masters and mates of British ships. It may well be asked, 


‘- What would be the duty of a foreign master of a British ship, should war break out 
between his own country and Great Britain? ” 
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departure of the best youths means the loss of the better trained 
and educated amongst them, resulting in the remainder of a lower 
class, who, from their early training and associations, have 
rougher manners and coarser ideas, which, exposed to a rough 
training at sea, often culminate in the brutal and heartless type 
whose doings and methods of commanding are so graphically 
exposed in Mr. Matthews’ book Belaying-Pin Gospel. 

With the loss in the other class, namely, of the best boys before 
the mast (the entire number of boys shipped in these days being 
far smaller than in years gone by), comes a decrease in the number 
of available seamen, the ranks often being filled up by those who 
at a later age, and being extremely “ hard up,” get shipped off on 
their first voyage as able seamen, by low-class and unscrupulous 
boarding-masters, and who, many of them, find themselves on 
board a ship, possibly for the first time in their lives, totally igno- 
rant of their duties, which they pick up more or less quickly, and 
in a few voyages are manufactured into a low class of seaman with 
no amenability to discipline, such as would be the natural out- 
come of a long nautical training, and with all the vices which a 
previous low life on shore has instilled into them. These men 
leaven the mass of seamen, and, lowering the morality of the 
whole service, are often responsible for the bad behaviour of an 
entire ship’s crew. Good seamen, seeing that they are in no 
better position than these men of lower abilities, become dis- 
couraged, and, as is only natural, demoralized, with the result that 
our seamen are, taken as a whole, degenerating, not alone in 
behaviour, but in efficiency. 

The present system of discharges is in a great measure re- 
sponsible for this. On the termination of a voyage each seaman 
is given a paper, called a discharge, on which appears the ship’s 
name, nature and length of voyage, and the man’s conduct during 
that voyage, which is tersely expressed by V. G., very good; G., 
good. Incase of bad conduct no character is given; it merely 
being mentioned that the master “ declines to report.” This 
paper is signed by the captain of the ship, and is of no value 
whatever. These discharges may be purchased second-hand by any 
seaman in a shipping town in the kingdom, and all that a man 
who has misbehaved on a voyage has to do, is to buy one of these 
precious documents, call himself by the name written thereon and 
go boldly along to look for another ship with this, his “ last dis- 
charge,” in his hand, showing that on such a voyage he was very 
good, both in conduct and ability, and with this written lie he 
often gets a ship, although he may be a disreputable drunkard and 
a totally incompetent seaman. 

It has been again and again suggested that the merchant 
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‘seaman should have a continuous discharge paper (like those in 
use in H. M. ships) which would show his whole sea service, and 
the character he has borne. This would do much to remedy the 
existing state of things; but, unfortunately, the idea does not seem 
to recommend itself to the authorities, who still issue the useless 
discharge-form already alluded to, with the consequence that the 
only really reliable men we have are those who are enrolled in the 
Royal Naval Reserve. 

There is no doubt that drink has more to do than anything 
else with the disfavour with which the British seaman is in these 
days viewed by the ship-masters; and it is chiefly from this cause 
that preference is given to Scandinavians. It is unfortunate, but 
“ Jack ” will drink, and especially when he ought to be sober, i.e. 
when he is joining a new ship. But, though no excuses are ever 
‘allowed for him, yet, looked at in a charitable light, there is some- 
thing to be said in his justification. He has always been accus- 
tomed, at sea, to the coarsest fare, the worst accommodation, and 
a hard life. He has been ashore, away from shipboard restraint, 
‘spending his money (as he always does) freely ; and the time has 
come when he must return to his prison with hard labour, where 
he knows he may expect nothing but hard words and usage as a 
reward for his services for many long months. He thinks of the 
ease and freedom of shore-life which he is leaving behind him, 
and, to alleviate all his sorrows, he flies to drink, the only cure he 
knows, poor fellow, for his cares. And so, he staggers on board, 
half poisoned by the vile stuff with which the “ land sharks” have 
drugged him, and thus he earns his bad name which, like a dog’s, 
clings to him. But let the effects of drink wear off, and given a 
dark night and sail to be shortened, and it is not generally the 
British seaman who is found skulking in corners. No, in such a 
ease he is (with all his faults) worth two of his Scandinavian 
competitor. 

Let us now look at the higher branch of the service, the masters 
and mates. How do they compare with those of past days ? 

Here I may be met with the argument: ‘“‘ Being one of them 
yourself you are of necessity partial, and cannot give an opinion 
which will be of value.” I will try to be fair and impartial, if 
possible; and here I may say that my remarks will not apply to 
the large and important mail and passenger lines. 

Personally, then, to begin with, I may say that I am not satisfied 
with my own nautical knowledge, which, | think, might be up to a 
higher standard. But what inducements have I had to work up 
to such a standard. There is where the case lies in a nutshell. 
We all (or nearly all) of us, masters and mates, might with advan- 
tage be both better educated generally, and also have a better 
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acquaintance with the higher branches of our profession. If—and 
here lies the case—if it were of any pecuniary advantage to us, 
this would come to pass; but whilst shipowners do not move in 
the matter, how can we be expected to do so? If it were necessary, 
as has often been suggested, that ‘commanders of mail and pas- 
senger ships, and of vessels employed by the Admiralty, should hold 
a higher-class certificate, then it would follow, as a matter of 
course, that the general education of masters and mates would 
rise to a higher standard in the future, and the young men now 
coming forward would have an incentive to work, and keep them- 
selves efficient, such as we have never had yet. And until some 
such scheme of better education as this is accomplished, it seems 
improbable that officers and masters will become less hard and 
brutal in their dealings with their crews. The old proverb still 
holds good, a superior education has a softening tendency and goes 
far to eliminate the brutal in man’s nature. Of course, I am here, 
_as I said before, leaving out of consideration large mail and pas- 
senger services. There, no matter what a man may hitherto have 
been, he is obliged to behave himself, and bad language and brutal 
usage are both unknown. In such ships, also, a better class of 
seamen are generally carried, and drunkenness on joining, or bad 
behaviour on the voyage, are of rare occurrence. 

It has been a revelation to me (and to many brother ship- 
masters I have no doubt) to learn from Mr. Matthews’ book that 
so much abuse and brutality still exists at sea. We all know that 
some years back, and particularly in ships sailing from certain 
ports, the general rule was government by belaying-pin. But I had 
thought that in the last few years this kind of thing had almost 
disappeared. Some years ago I was myself in want of a ship, and 
would have gone almost anywhere. I was given an introduction 
to a man who had been master in a certain employ, but who was 
then on shore, manager. He asked me where I had been before, 
and learning that I had passed most of my time in passenger 
vessels said: ‘‘I don’t think you'll suit. You see, we always 
calculate to handle our men before we get out of the harbour, or as 
soon after as possible, and we want a mate who can fight, and is. 
not afraid to knock a few men down with whatever comes handiest ; 
so, you see, if you ’’ve not been used to that business you won’t suit. 
us.” Fortunately I got a better offer, and was spared the expe- 
rience. I have, however, seen a little of it in my time, and know 
what it is. And now let me utter a protest against such work. 
Is it ever necessary ? I say emphatically No’ It may be, in rare 
cases, necessary to maim, or even kill a man to stop a mutiny, but. 
this seldom happens. Firmness is, of course, indispensable ; 
brutality is not so: a crew of seamen can be brought into order by 
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legitimate discipline combined with that proper thought and consi- 
deration for their well-being which it is a master’s business to 
show towards them, but which is, unfortunately, too often neglected. 
Of course there must be black sheep, and an unmitigated ruffian 
always needs to be shown, at once, that the master is master. 
Seamen are very like children, and, in nine cases out of ten, one 
show of firmness is sufficient. But the real truth of the matter 
is that far too many of us, both masters and mates, do not under- 
stand, or in any way realise, the true sense and meaning of “ com- 
mand.” It seems to me that any case of brutal ill-usage brought 
home to, and proved against, any officer should be sufficient to 
cancel his certificate. Men who do such things are a disgrace to 
the merchant service, and go far to mould the popular, shore- 
going opinion of us, which (except amongst those who have 
travelled) is anything but flattering. 

With regard to the alarming decrease of our seamen. It seems 
high time that something should be done to foster the growth of a 
better and more numerous class. Some authorities say that there 
are only 10 per cent. of British seamen at present in the merchant 
service. If this is so, it might prove an extremely embarrassing 
fact in some future day of war. And if this decrease has taken 
place in late years, with a largely-increasing population, and an 
increase in shipping tonnage afloat of seventeen millions in ten 
years, as the Rev. C. Griffiths, seaman’s chaplain at Bristol, states, 
it seems possible that in a few years more the British merchant 
seaman will have been entirely driven out and extinguished by 
foreigners. 

To remedy this state of things, and the prevailing distress, the 
old apprenticing system should be again resorted to, and only a 
small percentage of foreigners be allowed in any ship’s crew. I 
suppose that a Government pledged to free-trade principles could 
not be expected to take any steps to further this last object, but 
shipowners and under-writers could manage the matter between 
them with little or no trouble. I fear that shipmasters, left to 
themselves, cannot be expected to do much. With a little en- 
couragement the service could be made much more popular, and if 
a continuous discharge paper was instituted, and a small compulsory 
fee required from each man shipped, to be used, under Government 
care, as a universal pension or superannuation fund, I think we 
should, in time, get a more steady and reliable class of men, who 
would, in their turn, elbow the foreigner out of the field. 

With regard to the improvement of masters and mates I cannot 
do better than quote a passage from the last issue of the Nautical 
Magazine, which shows the feeling with which this subject is 
regarded in the service. 

VOL. VIII. . 31 
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Why is it that the very best masters and‘ officers all try to get out of the service? 
Is not a remedy for that the first problem? Do the shipowners give a master a better 
position and better pay now, because he holds an extra master’s certificate? Certainly 
not. Do the shipowners, as a body, now encourage their officers and men to pass the 
extra examination? Certainly not. Do shipowners, as a body, take ‘‘ Conway” and 
** Worcester” boys, and gentlemen’s sons as apprentices, or as boys, without a pre- 
mium? Certainly not. If they will do none of these things, is it not rather useless to 
. . . take any steps to give lads a scientific education for a profession in which extra 
attainments and a liberal education, as a fact, go for nothing. 

One more subject demands consideration, which is that the 
merchant seaman is not enfranchised. Here are some hundreds 
of thousands of men without any Parliamentary representation. 
A captain of a ship, as such, with a salary of from two to four 
hundred per annum, has no vote, though he is forced to pay income 
tax, and, unless he has a house on shore, has no voice in the re- 
presentation of his country. I think this is worth the consideration 
of the Parliamentary party who have enfranchised the agricultural 
labourer. 

In conclusion I would say, the merchant seaman is what his 
masters have made him. He is not naturally a drunken, insub- 
ordinate ruffian and nothing more. Shipmasters and officers 
would do well to consider this when calling “ Jack’’ hard names, 
and should endeavour, mentally, to put themselves in his place. 

To show the state of destitution which at present exists, I cannot 
do better than give an extract from a letter of appeal from the 
Rev. R. F. Winter, of St. Andrew’s Mission, Liverpool. He says, 
after appealing for funds :— 

During the past week I have given more than forty bed-tickets a night, and for this 
(Monday) evening I have over fifty applicants for bed-tickets. I ask all who have a 
home, where they are sheltered from the cold during the day as well as night, to send 
a shilling to help the starving sailors. I say starving, for the cup of coffee and two 
biscuits they get is not much, while it is all they have during the day. Unless imme- 
diate help is sent, these men will have to walk the streets on Wednesday night. . . . 
I shall be glad to receive a few pairs of boots and warm clothing for distribution to the 
poorly clad amongst them. One man has only a cotton jacket without a waistcoat. 
while others have walked their boots off their feet trying to get work. 

The distress in London has already been powerfully placed 
before the public, by the Lord Bishop of London, and by Lord 
Brassey, President of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, and 
I need not specially refer to it. But it is a fact that deep distress 
-prevails all round the kingdom, and calls for remedy. 


W. B. Wuatt. 


OPEN SPACES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Or late years a marked increase has taken place in the number 
of urban parks, gardens, and playgrounds of the United Kingdom 
which are accessible to the public. This activity on the part of 
municipal authorities, and of philanthropic societies and indivi- 
‘duals, is largely owing to the growth of a public opinion favourable 
to the creation of pleasant oases, refreshing to the mind and body, 
wherever the undue extension of bricks and mortar has banished 
man from the humanizing influences of nature, and has turned 
the soil into a stony wilderness. The credit of giving the impulse 
which set this public opinion in motion is due, in a great measure, 
to Miss Octavia Hill. She it was who, in season and out of season, 
was never weary of preaching, often to deaf ears, the importance 
of preserving open spaces for the benefit of the poor, and espe- 
cially of their children. She it was who first put into practice 
the principles she preached, and turned a fetid London court into 
an “open-air drawing-room.” Her example has been largely 
followed. Within the short space of three years the Metropolitan 
Public Garden Association, through the generosity of the public, 
has alone been enabled to throw open to the people of London 
four playgrounds and seventeen gardens, and, of these, one of the 
former and one of the latter have been permanently transferred 
to the care of the local municipal authorities. This transference 
of open spaces from the care of an association supported. by volun- 
tary subscriptions to that of a public body like a local vestry or 
district board, means, of course, an increase (though an infini- 
tesimal increase) of the rates, and there are those who, from not 
thoroughly appreciating the important issues involved in the 
matter, question the justice or the propriety of a public authority 
increasing the burdens of the people, for what they consider to be 
a luxury rather than a necessity. Such a doctrine will find no 
support at my hands, even supposing these open spaces could be 
regarded as luxuries. I believe that there are luxuries of a public 
character, such as museums, art galleries, &c., which the Govern- 
ment of a rich and prosperous nation is justified in providing for 
the benefit, refinement, and enjoyment of the people committed 
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to its charge ; but the question will arise, can parks, gardens, and 
playgrounds, means for the preservation of the public health, be 
considered luxuries? Should they not much more justly be ranked 
amongst public necessities? Health is one of the first of these, 
and in my opinion no expense should be spared, and no oppor- 
tunity neglected, to increase the average standard of the nation’s 
health and strength. If a people’s average standard of vitality be 
lowered, that people will assuredly be handicapped in the race of 
nations by so much as that standard has been lessened. The 
health of the mind is largely dependent on the health of the body, 
and although, occasionally, a powerful and healthy brain may be 
found in a diseased body, as a rule the mind and the body act and 
react one upon the other, so that a nation (and it should be remem- 
bered that a nation is nothing more than the aggregate of the men 
and women composing it) will only have as much muscular power 
and brain force as may be the sum total of these qualities possessed 
by the men and women of which it is formed. A simple reference 
to the last census returns will show that this country is increasing 
at the rate of 300,000 a year, and that these 300,000 are not added 
to the country population, but are absorbed by the large overgrown 
cities of Great Britain and Ireland. Now it is a well-known and 
universally recognized axiom of hygienic science, that, other things 
being equal, the health of a population is in inverse ratio to its 
density ; in other words, that the more the people are congregated 
together, the more unhealthy do they become. This being the 
case, it will be readily seen that wnless steps are taken to counteract 
the operation of this natural law, the inhabitants of our towns must 
degenerate in health, which is as much as to say that this is the 
destined fate of two-thirds of our population, for at this moment 
‘there are in Great Britian two men living in towns for every one 
living in the country. 

Now what are the most obvious steps to be taken to counteract 
this natural tendency of disease to dog the steps of men when 
crowded together ? Why, to open out the population as much as 
possible, or, if this cannot be done, at all events to break up these 
dense masses of humanity by intersecting them, wherever and 
whenever possible, with open spaces. If this be the first remedy, 
then surely it is the duty of those who are the guardians of the 
public health to provide such open spaces ; for individuals cannot. 
be expected to buy them for the general good, and in no way, in 
my opinion, could public money be more legitimately spent than 
in thus preserving and improving the health of the community. I 
trust that I have clearly shown that the providing of public 
gardens and open spaces in large towns is no question of orna- 
mental luxury, but one very closely connected with the health of 
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the people, and as such should be considered a most legitimate 
object for the expenditure of public money. 

If it be right that the people inhabiting our large towns should 
be provided at the public expense with parks, gardens, and play- 
grounds, for similar reasons I think many will agree with me that, 
where possible, gymnasia should be attached to elementary schools, 
and that systematic instruction should be given to the children 
in gymnastics and calisthenics. The body should be trained as 
well as the brain. At present our system is entirely a one-sided 
one. We starve the body and overwork the brain, and the former 
takes its revenge on us by refusing to nourish the latter; the brain, 
unable to bear a strain, which would be no strain if the body were 
properly cared for, frequently breaks down, and broken health 
ensues, followed sometimes by insanity, and even death. Germany, 
Switzerland, as well as Norway and Sweden, have for long been 
alive to the necessity of caring for the body in order to get the 
best work out of the brain; and although the inhabitants of these 
states, being mostly country bred, are not in such urgent need of 
physical training as are the populations of our crowded towns, the 
sums expended by the Governments of these nations on the com- 
pulsory gymnastic training of the young would appear incredible 
_ to the educational authorities of this country. Whilst I have been 
writing, the physical aspect of the education of women has occu- 
pied the attention of the British Medical Association, and its 
President, Dr. Withers Moore, has been giving the following strong 
expression to a belief that women are suffering through over- 
pressure in brain-work whilst at school and college. 

“From the eagerness of woman’s nature,” says Dr. Withers 
Moore, “‘competitive brain-work among gifted girls can hardly but 
be excessive, especially if the competition be against the superior 
brain-weight and brain-strength of man. They require,” he 

asserts, to be protected from their own willingness to study.” 
_ And how, we may add, can they be better protected than by being 
encouraged to turn some of their energies towards the improvement 
of their physical natures by means of calisthenic and gymnastic 
exercises, or by healthy open-air games suitable to their sex. In 
a pamphlet which has lately appeared, Mr. Alexander, Director of 
the Liverpool Gymnasium, discusses the provision in England for 
physical education, points out its inadequacy in every respect, and 
states what are the nature and extent of the required reforms. 
He maintains that there are many teachers in charge of existing 
gymnasia who would be glad to have their services utilized in the 
day-time. That the obstacle to physical training is the eagerness 
with which result fees are looked after, so that the teachers cannot 
spare the school-children during the day. Surely the remedy for 
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this is to include gymnastics in the school course, and to grant 
fees for successful physical as well as mental training, say, in 
accordance with the school-average width of chest. 

Mr. Alexander says :— 


Let there be a central training-school where certificates will be granted to those who 
pass an examination of proficiency; let there be a code of exercises decided upon of 
a light, recreative, and popular character, with plenty of mental stimulus about them, 
as there should be about all exercises. Let the exercises be useful, such as swimming 
drill, by which children can be thoroughly practised in the movements before they 
enter the water, thus facilitating their swimming lesson. If thé Education Depart- 
ment will not give the necessary half-hour per diem for this, then at least give it 
directly after school-hours, and watch the beneficial result that will surely take place. 
One or two professional instructors could visit the schools in each town in order to. 
keep up the standard of efficiency, and inspections could take place at convenient 
periods. The experiment, to have a fair chance, should share in the result fees. 


To show that it would be an easy matter to calculate the result 
fees to be given for average increase in circumference of chest in 
consequence of gymnastic training, I annex a form prepared by 
Dr. W. P. Brookes, of Much Wenlock, who, for many years, has 
taken a deep interest in the question of physical training, and by 
which it will be seen that from statistics taken in the Much Wen- 
lock National School for six months, from August 21st, 1871, to 
February 21st, 1872, in the case of six boys who went through a 
course of drill and gymnastic training consisting of the use of 
Indian clubs, the vaulting-horse, horizontal and parallel bars, the 
average increase in chest circumference was 15 inches; whilst in. 
the case of six other boys who went through a course of instruction 
in drill alone, it was but $4 of aninech. I shall produce one more 
witness to the necessity for physical training, namely, Dr. George 
Fletcher, who has had large experience as a medical officer. Ina 
paper on “‘ The Management of Athletics in Public Schools,” read 
before the medical officers of schools in January last, Dr. Fletcher 
insists that a large amount of exercise in pure air is required to. 
keep lads in bodily health, and he contends that all games and 
physical exercises in schools should: be regulated, and be under 
supervision. The experience I have gained as Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Public Garden Association has shown me the wisdom 
of this remark. Ordinary town lads are unacquainted with the 
games in which English school-boys of a higher social grade 
delight. Their ways are rough, they are unaccustomed to dis- 
cipline, and, if turned loose into a playground without supervision, 
are unable to avail themselves of the advantages offered them. 
Their sport degenerates into bullying or horseplay, with no good 
physical result. Gymnastic apparatus, under these circumstances, 
becomes a positive danger, and broken heads, arms, and legs are. 
certain to be the result if the lads are allowed to use them without 
supervision or instruction; but under a good teacher they soon. 
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learn discipline, enjoy themselves, and become as keen followers 


of organized games as any school-boy at Eton or Harrow. Dr. 
Fletcher’s words are :— 


It should be remembered that, as regards compulsion in games, bodily exercise 
should be as carefully supervised by the masters as mental exercise; for it is not wise 
that boys should be left to manage these physical matters entirely by themselves, 
thinking that you can trust nature, and all will come right, and that the boy for 
whom exercise is desirable will be prompted by nature to take just the amount 
required for hie health. No such thing. In the general routine of lessons a boy is 
compelled to conform to certain rules for the education of his mind; this is not here 
left to nature nor to the boy’s disposition, for, if it were, there would, in most instances, 
be a miserable deficiency of brain exercises, or, in a few rare cases, a mischievous 
excess. If a boy does not like his Virgil or his Euclid his masters do not leave him to 
take what he likes of those subjects; he is compelled to enter into them, and to get 
through a certain amount, and often will ‘soon excel in some branch of study from 
judicious compulsion; so with games—do not allow the boy to play only when he 
chooses; at any rate, you are improving his bodily vigour, and he has had every 
chance of excelling in some branch of athletics. Let it be fairly instilled into the 
minds of parents by masters, that the education of the body is not far behind the 
education of the mind in importance, and the amount and kind of exercise both of mind 
and body should be always considered together. 


Englishmen, as a rule, do not look to the Government to intro- 
duce reforms unless these reforms are first demanded by a large 
section of the community. This characteristic of the national 
temperament has its strong and also its weak side. If, on the one 
hand, it makes the people self-reliant, on the other it is a distinct 
discouragement to the spirit of amendment in governing bodies, 
who, instead of being continually on the alert to discover and put 
into practice improvements in the management of their different 
departments, as a rule consider it rather the duty of an official to 
throw cold water on all suggested innovations which threaten to 
alter the orthodox routine of work. The result of this customary 
apathy on the part of our officials makes it necessary for reformers 
to acquire popular support before bringing the question of any 
reform to the notice of governing bodies, and in order to obtain 
this support the public must be educated, and urged to action, by 
the subject requiring reform being constantly presented to their 
attention. Bearing these facts in mind, those of us who believe 
that in order to preserve the national health and physique at the 
proper standard, reforms in our system of education, and in the 
management of our towns are imperatively demanded, should not 
be disheartened because so little apparent progress would appear 
to be made in the popularization of national hygiene and of 
physical training, but should lose no opportunity of promulgating 
their views, on the platform, through the press, and by all those 
means of spreading information and of influencing public opinion 
which modern civilization affords. Action has already been taken 
in this direction by the Manchester Open Spaces Committee, and by 
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the Metropolitan Public Garden Association. The former has 
obtained the signatures of the following influential and eminent 
persons to a petition urging the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to consider the question of physical training :—H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of York, His Grace the Duke of Westminster, the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Bedford, Bishop Suffragan for East London 
the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s London, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Manchester, the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Carnarvon, the Rt. Hon. the Ear] of Meath, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Wolseley, the Rt. Hon. Lord Aberdare, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Tennyson, His Honour Judge Hughes, Maj.-Gen. E. G. 
Bulwer, C.B., Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Sir Andrew Clark, Bart., 
M.D., Sir T. S. Wells, Bart., F.R.C.S., Sir James Paget, Bart., Sir 
Henry E. Roscoe, LL.D., M.P., Sir William Roberts, M.D., Sir 
Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S., Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., City of 
London School, Rev. E. C. Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wel- 
lington College, Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton 
College, Bristol, Rev. Saml. A. Barnett, St. Jude’s Whitechapel, 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Matthew Arnold, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Robert Browning, D.C.L., Professor Tyndall, Professor Huxley, 
Professor J. G. Greenwood, Principal of Owens College, Manchester, 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., William Abraham, M.P., Joseph 
Arch, M.P., Thomas Burt, M.P., E. N. Buxton, M.P., William 
Crawford, M.P., B. W. Foster, M.P., Albert Grey, M.P., W. H. 
Houldsworth, M.P., George Howell, M.P., S. Morley, M.P., John 
Wilson, M.P., J. E. Morgan, M.D., Professor of Medicine, Victoria 
University, Manchester, Jno. Tatham, B.A., M.B., Medical Officer 
of Health, Salford, Ernest Hart, Esq., F.R.C.S., Chas. Roberts, 
Esq., F.R.C.S., Walter Besant, Esq., John Ruskin, Esq. Sympathy 
and general approval, without signature of the form sent, have been 
expressed by: The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Derby, the Rt. Hon. G. 
J. Goschen, M.P., Sir John Lubbock, Bart., John Tomlinson 
Hibbert, M.P. The Metropolitan Public Garden Association has 
sent the following Memorial on the subject to the ‘ Education 
Commission,” and a somewhat similar one to the School Board of 
London. 

To the Rt. Hon. Sm Ricnarp AssHeTon Cross, M.P., G.C.B. (Chairman), and the 

Members of the Royal Commission on Education. 


The Memorial of the members of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 
Respectfully sheweth,— 

That your memorialists are of opinion that increased facilities for the physical train- 
ing of the young of both sexes, and further provision for their wholesome recreation, are 
much needed in all the larger towns of the United Kingdom; and feeling that this is a 
subject which is within the lawful scope of the inquiry of the members of the Royal 
Commission on Education, they humbly beg to urge its consideration. 
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They base their belief upon the following grounds: 
1. That physical training is not at present one of the obligatory subjects for the 
ensurance of a Government grant in elementary schools. 
2. That several teachers in Board or Voluntary Schools are unable to give instruc- 


tion in gymnastics or calisthenics either in the playgrounds or the rooms of 
the schools. 


3. That there is a want of some fund from which the maintenance, out of school- 
hours, of existing playgrounds can be defrayed. 

4. That there is great difficulty in obtaining, in densely populated districts, adequate 
open spaces for public recreation. 

5. That there is a marked difference in bodily health and vigour, and in a pre- 
disposition to disease and immorality between the young in the country and 
those in towns. 

They believe that these difficulties might be overcome in the following ways :— 

1. By the alteration of the Code of Education, so that physical training should be 
included among the obligatory subjects, and in this way necessarily intro- 
duced into each department of every elementary school. 

2. By assistance given towards the introduction of instruction in physical training 
into the curriculum of all training colleges. 

3. By the enforcement of a regulation that all playgrounds in connection with 
public elementary schools should be kept open, under supervision, for the 
use of the children and young people of the neighbourhood between and 
after school-hours. 

4, By a grant of further powers to local public bodies for the purchase of land 
for open or covered gymnasia, and for suitable recreation grounds for the 
use of the general public. 

They believe that if these suggestions were carried out, the following results would 
ensue to the rising generation :— 

1, A decrease in juvenile mortality, a better physical development, and a greater 

amount of bodily health. 

2. An increase in the mental powers. 

8. A decrease in crime, drunkenness, and immorality. 

It is therefore the earnest desire of your memorialists that the members of the 
Royal Commission on Education should take this matter into their serious consideration, 
and consent to hear evidence upon the need of better means for physical training and 
increased facilities for wholesome recreation in all towns. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 


A National Physical Recreation Society has lately been esta- 
blished, for the promotion of the physical education of the working 
classes, under the presidency of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., 
supported by the Hon. A. F. Kinnaird, Colonel G. M. Onslow 
(Inspector of Military Gymnasia), Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., 
the Hon. T. H. W. Pelham, and Mr. T. C. Edwardes-Moss, 
M.P., of athletic fame, with Mr. A. Alexander, F.R.G.S. (Director 
of the Liverpool Gymnasium), as Honorary Secretary. An associa- 
tion with such influential leaders should be able to work wonders 
in the improvement of the physical education of the people, and 
in the confident hope that at no distant period the bodies of the 
poorer children of this country will be as well cared for as their 
brains, I ask those who read this paper to assist in forming a 
public opinion favourable to the maintenance, by municipal autho- 
rities, of open spaces, playgrounds, and gymnasia in towns, and to 
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such alterations in the Education Code as will bring up a genera- 
tion of English men and women, physically capable of bearing the 
burden of the high civilization and extended empire they have 
inherited from their forefathers. Civium vires, civitatis vis. 


APPENDIX. 
Statistics of the Drill and Gymnastic Training given to Twelve 
Boys in the Much Wenlock National School, from August 
21st, 1871, to February 21st, 1872. 


DRILL aND GYMNASTICS. 
Increase, after Six Months, in the cireumference— 


Of Chest. Of Upper Arm. | Of Fore Arm. 


Inches. Inches. 
From 27} to 283 = inch inch 
28 1 ,, inch 
inch 
99 55 20 wile ,, 
” 281 ” 304 =2 ,, inc 
By 274 ” 30} = 23 ” inch 


Average increase in circumference of chest = 1§ inches, 7.e. nearly 2 inches. 
Exercises :—Indian Club, Vaulting Horse, Horizontal and Parallel Bars. 


Dritt ALONE. 
Increase, after Six Months, in the circumference— 


Of Chest. Of Upper Arm. | Of Fore Arm. 


Inches. Inches. 
From 244 to 243 = 2 i inch 
inch 

295 4 inch 

4 2 inch 

» 254,, 26 finch 

inch 


Average increase in circumference of chest = }} inches, i.e. nearly 4 inch. 


W. P. BROOKES, Truster. 
EDWARD STROUD, ScHootmaster. 


BraBazon. 


Boy. 
1 Nil. 
2 inch. 
3 hit 
Nil. 
5 Nil. 
6 4 inch. 
7 Nil 
8 inch. 
9 
10 il. 
ll 
12 il. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY: REALISM v. IDEALISM. 


Part I. 


*¢ But it is not only the difficulty and labour which men take in finding out of truth; 
nor again that when it is found it imposeth upon men’s thoughts, that doth bring lies in 
favour ; but a natural, though corrupt, love of the lie itself.” 


Bacon, Essay on Truth. 

ANcIENT writers used the words “lie” and “liar” much more 
freely than we do. A lie used to signify anything that was untrue 
on a subject on which it was important that people should not be 
misled, no matter how serious and convinced its propagator might 
be, or appear to be; and a man was a liar in whom the truth was 
habitually wanting, however infatuated he might be with his own 
errors. 

Such principles as these, it is to be feared, are wholly unfit for 
our degenerate days. We have restricted the meaning of the word 
“liar” to that species of unveracity in which the utterance of a 
false statement is unaccompanied by any belief in its truth on the 
part of the utterer ; to the case of a man who, when he utters a 
lie, is not serious in uttering it; who is enough of a liar to wish to 
deceive others, but not enough to have deceived himself; the 
species of lying which is superficially described as “‘ wilful lying.” 

It is doubtful if this modern practice is either perfectly sound 
or altogether convenient. Courtesy and charity are, indeed, indis- 
pensable virtues in literature as in life; but the line where 
courtesy and charity infringe upon sincerity must be drawn some- 
where. The growth of heresy is of all things the likeliest to make 
sincere heretics, and we cultivate the growth of heresy when we 
extend undue deference to error. 

The world has long allowed itself to be befooled by a class of 
men calling themselves philosophers, and never were such floods of 
nonsense poured upon it by this class as now. But the evil is. 
of old standing. In nothing is truth more indispensable than in 
philosophy. In no human pursuit are men more entirely free 
from responsibility for what they say, and in none are there a 
greater number of men who utter absurdities, firmly believing 
them to be the purest products of human wisdom. And this is 
not an unnatural consequence of the position which philosophers 
claim for themselves, and which is freely allowed them by the 
world. Ifa man professes a religion, if he teaches a branch of 
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science, he is held in some restraint by the acknowledged tenets of 
his religion, by the known acquirements of his science. If he 
professes to be a philosopher, he is loosed from any obligation to 
respect religion, to acknowledge the common morality of mankind, 
or even to pay the smallest deference to common sense. His prin- 
ciples may be such as would not be tolerated in practice. His 
very talk may be a jargon which neither he nor anyone else would 
or could apply to any ordinary purpose ; but if it is put in a long 
process of seemingly logical reasoning, it is philosophy, and, as 
such, is entitled to respect. 

Now, if there is any class of men who ought to be willing to 
submit their reasoning to the test of results, surely it is philoso- 
phers. They assume the name of lovers of wisdom, and they 
occupy themselves with the questions of most importance to man- 
kind. If, instead of truth, they are found diligent in the pursuit 
and propagation of error, their own professions are surely enough 
to supersede the necessity for any nice inquiry as to how they 
come to be so mistaken. If any pursuit justifies a classification 
by results, surely it is theirs ; and a classification of philosophers 
into lovers of truth and lovers of lies would serve more than any 
other to promote the object of philosophical inquiry. A classifica- 
tion by results does not necessarily extend to motives ; but it at 
all events excludes flattery. We may excuse a man for going 
wrong, we do not praise him for it; and if we find a man, ora 
sect, admiring and clinging to lies, it is more useful to themselves, 
as well as to others, to tell them that their notions are false and 
their confidence in them groundless, than to praise them for the 
ingenuity which they have displayed in their invention or defence. 

‘That the obligation to respect common-sense is disowned not by 
small and obscure philosophers, but by men of world-wide renown, 
is only too easily proved. 

Modern philosophers talk much of a subject and object, two 
things which they always put in direct contrast with each other. 
What is meant by a subject is easily known. Every philosopher 
who uses the term tells you this without reserve ; and, as they all 
agree, there can be no doubt the word has a distinct and well- 
recognized meaning. It means the mind of the thinking person 
(himself) about whom the philosopher reasons. It is not so easy 
to know what is meant by object. Being always found contrasted 
with subject, we might suppose that if subject means me, object 
must mean not-me. But philosophers will not allow you to come 
to a conclusion so rapidly as this. Reams of reasoning have been 
expended in endeavouring to determine what an object is; and, as 
the result, a large number, perhaps it may be said, a large 
majority, of modern philosophers have arrived at the conclusion 
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that object means me, and me only. Many: of them, indeed, 
have made desperate efforts to explain that it means me in a 
different sense from subject; but no one of them has given the 
faintest intelligible indication of how this double constitution of 
mind answers to the reality of thought. 

Take for illustration a particular object, space. This is what 
_is called an abstract notion; and a notion is universally called an 

object. Space is abstract, because it is abstracted in thought 
from things with which it is always found in combination. I 
think of a street; I abstract from the notion of the street the 
notions of length and breadth, and I have a notion (an imperfect 
one) of space. Now the word “subjective,” as used by philoso- 
phers, has a meaning as clear as subject. It is used in opposition 
to objective, as subject is to object. When philosophers get hold 
of a notion, such as space, they begin to inquire whether it is sub- 
jective or objective; and a majority of philosophers have decided 
in regard to space (as they have in regard to all other objects) that 
it is subjective. 

What do they mean? If they mean merely that the notion of 
space is in the mind, they need not have wasted a moment’s time: 
on the inquiry, because all notions are in the mind; a circum- 
stance which, obvious as it is, seems to have given extraordinary 
trouble to philosophers. The majority of modern philosophers. 
find it impossible to conceive that an object may be both in the 
mind and outside of it; and that it may be in the mind precisely 
because it is outside of it. But when philosophers say that space 
is subjective in opposition to being objective, they do not mean 
merely to assert the obvious truism that space is in the mind as a 
notion. They mean to deny that it is outside of the mind as the 
object of that notion. This they do very consistently, in one 
sense, seeing they deny that there is any outside of the mind. But 
as they have raised the question of an outside, if they say we do not 
think of an outside, they contradict themselves. Nor can they affirm 
that, when I say a thing is outside of my mind, I mean merely 
that it is inside of it. There is only one meaning left for them. 
that when I speak of space as being outside of me, of my living in 
space, I am speaking of a thing which either does not exist, or 
which does not exist in the manner in which I suppose it to exist. 
When we speak of space, we speak of it primarily in relation to. 
body ; but as these philosophers only admit of body as a notion in 
the mind, space, for them, can only exist in the mind; whereas, 
to our ordinary way of thinking, space and the bodies contained in 
it are external to the mind, which apprehends them only partially 
through its bodily functions ; while the mind itself is, through the. 
body, capable of local movement; that is, of occupying different 
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portions of space, and of observing different bodies according as it 
does so. This subversion of common thinking has an apparent 
resemblance to the scientific correction of the ordinary notion of 
the movement of the sun; but whereas the physical theory has 
resulted in a larger and clearer conception of the laws and struc- 
ture of the material universe, the philosophical one has resulted 
only in mystification of thought, confusion of language, and self- 
contradiction in the representation of facts. It has, therefore, not 
justified itself, and must be held to be an unwarrantable rejection 
of the common interpretation of experience. This, in the phrase- 
ology of Sir William Hamilton, is a denial of ‘the veracity of 
-consciousness.” 

There is this difference between truth and error, that (except in 
matters of testimony) truth never requires to be certified by 
authority ; while errors live on the authority of those who assert 
and maintain them. In science there is a demonstration for every 
ascertained truth, but in philosophy nothing is more common than 
for people to believe the strangest things on the authority of some 
great name. In support of the notion that space is subjective, it 
is only necessary to mention one name, for there is none of higher 
authority among philosophers, that of Immanuel Kant. 

John Stuart Mill, who agrees with Kant in this doctrine, 
repudiates the charge that Kant and those who hold with him 
deny the veracity of consciousness ; but he is obliged to admit that 
the “world at large,” and (according to him) the majority of 
‘philosophers, believe that consciousness testifies to what they 
‘deny. 

I conceive, however, that Sir William Hamilton, in resting his 
philosophy on the “‘ veracity of consciousness,” and making this a 
test between the objective and subjective theories of knowledge, 
has not only contradicted himself (a thing he does much oftener 
than even Mill has charged him with doing), but has surrendered 
the defence of the true theory to set up in its place a fiction which 
cannot be maintained even against the assaults of the subjective 
school. What it is that this school does deny I shall state when 
we have further examined what it asserts. 

In the eleventh chapter of his Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, Mill propounds a counter theory, on the 
subjective principle, to the common belief in the existence of an 
external world, namely, that the belief in an external world is 
generated by association; and in the next chapter he endeavours 
to prove that this theory does not hinder us from believing in the 
existence of other intelligent beings besides ourselves: that it does 
not, as Dr. Reid asserts, leave the subjective philosopher “ alone in 
the universe.” His proof, if it is good for anything, only amounts 
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to this, that it is possible such beings (as other men) may exist 
altogether outside of our own consciousness, that is to say, not 
only unknown to, but unknowable by us. To justify us even in 
this extraordinary belief demands, Mill solemnly assures us, a 
philosophical generalization “ exactly parallel to that by which 
Newton proved that the force which keeps the planets in their 
orbits is identical with that by which an apple falls to the 
ground.” How those who have not attained to this generalization 
have acquired their belief in the existence of other men, Mill does 
not explain, while he fails to see that his own principles have cut 
him off from every step in the process by which he himself seeks 
to attain to it; and in reducing his conclusion to a real belief in 
the existence of other men, he forgets that he has prohibited us 
from drawing any inference as to external existence from what is 
contained in our own consciousness. Mill asserts that a belief in 
the existence of other human beings presents no difficulty to the 
subjective philosophy which it does not equally present to the 
objective. True, with one exception : that the objective philosophy 
accepts, and the subjective rejects, the one solution of the difficulty, 
if there is one: the principle that causes produce effects. If 
Mill’s argument is successful, it simply brings back causation 
under the name of generalization, and brings it back in one par- 
ticular case, when he has denied it in all others. But the subjec- 
tive philosophy cannot have the loan of the principle of causation 
when it wants it, and deny its existence when it does not. In his 
argument for believing in external existence, Mill innocently says, 
**T conclude that other human beings have feelings like me,” and, 
**T must either believe them to be alive, or to be automatons.” On 
the contrary, he was bound to believe them to be neither ; he was 
bound to believe them to be mere phenomena, and artificial phe- 
nomena, of his own consciousness. For in the second chapter of 
the same book he has told us that, “what we term an object is 
but a complex conception made up by the laws of association out 
of the ideas of various sensations, which we are accustomed to 
receive simultaneously. There is nothing real in the process, but 
these sensations,”* and, according to his laws of association, the 
only reason we have for supposing a human body to be a distinct 
object, even of our own consciousness, is the acquired habit of 
thinking its various parts and qualities together. Thus the 
** planets,” the “ apple,” and the “‘ ground,” in his illustration, are 
all simply groups of artificial associations in our minds. By a 


* Mill’s method of deducing objects from association, with its consequences, will be 
more fully explained in the second part of this essay. The object of the present pre- 
liminary survey is to ascertain the true principle by which this (as well as other 
fundamental theories of philosophy) is to be tested. 
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“‘ generalization ” which he has no right to make, Mill ealls them 
. permanent possibilities of sensation.” 

Thus, in self-contradiction, Sir William Hamilton is a venial 
offender, compared with John Stuart Mill. It is scarcely possible 
to give an idea of the inconsistency with which the latter conducts 
his whole argument. Thus, in opposing his opponent’s theory, he 
holds that the rejection of acquired consciousness is not a denial 
of the veracity of consciousness, and lays it down as a general 
principle that the fact that a thing is in our consciousness in our 
** present artificial state,” is no proof that it was in our conscious- 
ness originally; yet when he comes to prove his own theory of 
association he commences by saying that “the theory postulates, 
first, that the mind is capable of expectation,” and he proves 
this by showing that the mind has the habit of expecting now. 
Thus, he either takes our present condition to prove what was in 
the mind originally, or he accounts for one acquired thing by 
assuming another. Yet, it will scarcely be believed that when he 
comes to apply his theory (in chapter xii.) to Mind, he abandons the 
problem as insoluble, and takes refuge behind one of the doctrines 
of Sir William Hamilton which he has most successfully combated, 
that of the paradoxical character of ultimate facts. He does not, 
indeed, here speak of paradox, but of “final inexplicability”; but he 
makes a parting insinuation against the theory he confesses his in- 
ability to overthrow in the observation, which is as little candid as 
true, that ‘‘one mode of stating it (the fact to be explained) only 
appears more incomprehensible than another, because the whole 
of human language is accommodated to the one, and is so incon- 
gruous with the other, that it cannot be expressed in any terms 
which do not deny its truth.” Yet, after this account of the result 
of the final test of his own theory, he quietly observes, ‘‘ No such 
difficulties attend the theory in its application to matter; and I 
leave it, as set forth, to pass for whatever it is worth as an an- 
tagonistic doctrine to that of Sir W. Hamilton and the Scottish 
school respecting the non ego as a deliverance of consciousness.” 

In reality, the difficulties of the theory, which have already been 
partly explained, are exactly equal and parallel in the cases of 
mind and matter respectively, and the difficulty before which Mill 
finally succumbs is as a gnat toa camel, compared with those he has 
already swallowed. In the same chapter he has the following 
passages :— 

1. ‘* Reid seems to have imagined that if I myself am only a series of feelings, the 
proposition that I have my fellow-creatures, or that there are any selves except mine 
[*‘ known to me’ he should have added}, is but words without meaning. But this is a 
misapprehension. All that I am compelled to admit, if I receive this theory, is that 


other people’s selves also are but series of feelings like my own.” 
2. ‘If, therefore, we speak of the mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged to 
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complete the statement by calling it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past 

*and future ; and we are reduced to the alternative of believing that the mind, or Ego, 
is something different from any series of feelings, or possibilities of them, or of accept- 
ing the paradox, that something which ex hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can be 
aware of itself as a series.” 


The latter passage contains the difficulty before which Mill 
succumbs, and it reminds one of the Scottish mariner who had 
sailed round the world and come home to “ dee in a dub”’ at his 
own door. The difficulty not only arises in connection with the 
most elementary fact in psychology, which the theory should surely 
have mastered before travelling so far, but, according to Mill’s. 
principles, there is no reality in it. It will be observed that it is 
the same difficulty that he surmounts so buoyantly in his reply to. 
Reid. If my mind can be conscious of other thinking beings dis- 
tinct from myself, these are surely real objects, and my mind, or 
consciousness, cannot be merely a series of feelings; but if it is. 
merely a series of feelings, then self-consciousness, like the know- 
ledge of these other beings, so lightly assumed, is only one of these: 
feelings, as independent, as arbitrary, and as inexplicable as the 
rest. 

In the thirteenth chapter of this Examination Mill animadverts. 
severely upon Sir William Hamilton’s reiterated charges of rejec- 
tion of the testimony of consciousness, which he calls an argument 
ad invidiam, and which, he says, is applicable to all psychologists. 
deserving the name. I am of opinion that not only Mill, but all 
subjective philosophers, however comparatively plausible may be 
their schemes, do reject the testimony of consciousness. But 
the veracity of consciousness is not, in my opinion, a sufficient 
foundation for philosophy. 

Nothing eould be more confused and contradictory than Sir 
William Hamilton’s long analysis of consciousness. Sir William 
Hamilton says that philosophers have often been accused of con- 
founding the distinction between faculties of the mind with a dis- 
tinction between separate entities; and he says no charge can be 
more groundless; but Sir William Hamilton forgets that it is one 
thing to say in words that a distinction is recognized, and another 
consistently to maintain it. 

Sir William Hamilton calls the mind ‘‘a simple substance,” a 
definition which conveys to me no intelligible meaning. I do not 
think we know enough of the mind (Sir William Hamilton himself 
recommends his pupils to think so) to give an absolute definition 
of it; but, until it is explained to me how diversity of opera- 
tions can consist with simplicity of constitution, simplicity is the 
last epithet I should think of applying to the constitution of any 
intelligent being. Sir William Hamilton says* it is the whole 

* Metaphysics. Lecture 20. 
VOL. VIII. 82 
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mind (“‘ the same simple substance”) that performs every opera-, 
tion and receives every affection of the mind; yet he says we are 
capable of attending to several things at once. Sir William 
Hamilton might possibly have been able to reconcile these state- 
ments ; but, whether the mind is simple or not, it is necessary, in 
analysing its various powers, to bear in mind that the things we 
distinguish in analysis are found conjoined in operation. This Sir 
William Hamilton has completely failed to do. Because he finds 
consciousness intervening in every act of the mind, all our active 
faculties are attributed to consciousness. Not only so, but our 
passions are also ascribed to it, although with a difference, which 
seems to be purely arbitrary.* Consciousness is said to be “‘ their 
condition,” while the knowing faculties (memory, imagination, 
reason) are declared to be “ nothing but consciousness in various 
relations.” Yet, in the same chapter where this declaration 
appears, we find memory defined as “‘ the power of retaining know- 
ledge in the mind, but out of consciousness.” 

Sir William Hamilton is a nominalist, but the distinction of the 
various powers of the mind is not an affair of words. It is based 
on the nature of the mind, and, as he himself acknowledges, corre- 
sponds with its operations. If every element we find in a com- 
bination is to be called the combination, there is an end to all 
distinction ; and this is precisely how Sir William Hamilton treats 
consciousness. Consciousness begins with feelings and sensations, 
and it rises to knowledge, but not without the intervention of 
various mental operations. If these operations were merely con- 
sciousness, they would result merely in a repetition of feelings and 
sensations; but the work of the elaborative faculties, memory, 
imagination, and reason, is carried on in consciousness, and its 
product, knowledge, is produced in consciousness. The function of 
consciousness is, in fact, as Sir William Hamilton himself says, 
receptive. It is not a faculty, but the universal capacity, which 
contains all the faculties, and all the other capacities of the 
mind; but, because it is this, it is none of these in particular. 
The possession by the mind of a passive, receptive capacity is 
the fundamental guarantee for the reality of our knowledge; 
and Sir William Hamilton, by confounding this with our active 
faculties, not only throws away this guarantee, but also throws 
suspicion on the work of the active faculties themselves. This 
may be illustrated by a reference to Sir William Hamilton’s 
theory of Attention, which Mill, curiously enough, pronounces to 
be “the best we have.” I do not believe with Sir William 
Hamilton that we attend to several things at once. What occu- 
pies our attention is some central object, with associated objects 

* Lecture 20. 
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‘grouped around it. Attention dismisses from the mind, or re- 
duces to semi-consciousness, objects not connected with the object 
-of attention, and it brings into the mind, through memory, objects 
associated with it. But attention, like physical vision, is capable 
of very rapid changes. The moment we begin to ask what we are 
attending to, we have ceased to attend to it. Attention is solicited 
by the objects of consciousness, as the eye is solicited by the objects 
-of sight. The eye fastens upon some central object, but it is im- 
possible for us at any time to tell what are the actual boundaries 
of vision. The moment we raise the question the eye turns to the 
boundary, and it ceases to be a boundary. So it is with conscious- 
ness and attention. An object may be in our consciousness, and 
may not be at the time, or may never become, an object of know- 
ledge. Knowledge demands a recognition of what an object is; it 
requires a judgment, which is the work of reason. We are con- 
scious day by day of the rumbling of wheels in the street, but 
though we know generally what it is, we do not recognize at 
the time, and we could not recall afterwards, the hearing of this 
particular sound at a given time, when we were occupied in a 
certain way. Thus, while consciousness is co-extensive, though 
not synchronously co-extensive,* with knowledge, knowledge is not 
-co-extensive with consciousness. 

If Sir William Hamilton is unfortunate in his analysis of con- 
sciousness, he is not more happy in that of the other intellectual 
powers. Itis not much that he differs in his distinctions from 
other philosophers ; it is much more important that he ignores 
commonly-received distinctions, which are never without just signi- 
ficance. Reason he simply degrades, by splitting it into two. One 
half, which he calls the Elaborative or Discursive faculty, has, 
according to him, one function only, that of comparison. The 
other, which he calls the Regulative faculty (a name apparently 
borrowed from the Kantian philosophy) he conceives to be nearly 
convertible with Reid’s, and certainly with Stewart’s, notion of 
‘common sense. This, he says, “being merely the complement of 
the fundamental principles or laws of thought, is not properly a 
faculty, that is, not an active power at all. As it is, however, not 
.& capacity, it is not easy to see by what other word it can be 
denoted.” 

But if the fundamental laws of thought are not a faculty, the 
power of applying them is, and they are applied in the work 
-of judgment, or, as Sir William Hamilton would call it, of com- 
parison. The judging faculty is thus also the regulative, and this 
faculty, in its complete functions, is commonly recognized as 
Reason. 

* We, of course, know more than we remember. 
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Now the two horns of the dilemma between which subjective 
philosophers are constantly placing themselves are these: either 
we have no consciousness of not-self, or we are unable in our con- 
sciousness to distinguish between self and not-self. In either 
case they and all others may cease to talk about philosophy, for 
we are simply incapable of knowing anything. If we do clearly 
distinguish between self and not-self, then our knowledge of ex- 
ternal things is a true knowledge of things that exist in the mode 
in which they do exist. This is the conclusion of reason, and a 
philosophy which cannot reach this conclusion has wandered by 
the way. Such a philosophy, whatever authority may attach to 
the names by which it is supported, cannot be too plainly de- 
nounced as a subversion of human reason. 

Thus what is challenged, or denied, by the subjective philosophers 
is not so much the veracity of consciousness as the competency of 
reason. But Sir William Hamilton, by his analysis of the mental 
powers, has not only disqualified himself for defending this position ; 
he is, by his own reasoning, compelled to abandon that which he 
himself has chosen, and to place the last refuge of philosophy in 
belief. This, in as far as he supports it by argument, may amount 
to a mere change in phraseology ; but the extraordinary thing is 
that that for which he demands our belief is precisely that which 
he himself thinks he has demonstrated to be unknowable, because 
contradictory to our reason. 

Into this dilemma Sir William Hamilton has brought 
himself through the incapacity into which his analysis of our 
faculties has reduced him of realizing wherein knowledge 
consists. The huge concessions he has thus been induced 
to make to the subjective school makes any defence of his 
chosen position against them logically untenable. There is, 
perhaps, a deeper error, which is the root of the whole. Sir 
William Hamilton seems never to have appreciated the dis- 
tinction, Ido not say between the words apprehend and compre- 
hend, but between the notions which these words convey. We 
comprehend the finite; we apprehend the infinite. We compre- 
hend the nature of the currency, we apprehend the nature of space. 
Sir William Hamilton, at all events, seems to have formed to him- 
self an ideal notion of the nature of knowledge, which is compre- 
hension, and to have refused the name of knowledge to anything 
that did not attain to it, while by his own definitions he was com- 
pelled to give the name of knowledge to everything contained in 
our consciousness. There is, however, a very real knowledge 
which is apprehension, not comprehension ; but which differs from 
and transcends belief in being firmly ratified by reason; and of 
this nature all our knowledge, when thoroughly analysed, turns 
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out to be: for when we reach the boundaries of knowledge we 
find the infinite everywhere, and the finite nowhere. Sir William 
Hamilton has quoted a passage from St. Austin in justification of 
his substitution of belief for knowledge, which in reality condemns 
it. St. Austin says: ‘‘We know what rests upon reason; we 
believe what rests upon authority.” ‘But reason itself,” adds 
Sir William Hamilton, “must rest at last upon authority; for the 
original data of reason do not rest on reason, but are necessarily 
accepted by reason on the authority of what is beyond itself. 
These data are, therefore, in rigid propriety Beliefs or Trusts.” Sir 
William Hamilton thinks that no valid objection can be taken to 
this reasoning. The only objection to it is that it ignores the 
fundamental distinction between knowledge and belief. Authority 
means the testimony of others; the testimony on which reason 
rests is that of our own experience ; and there is in the nature of 
that experience that which distinguishes it from anything learned 
from external testimony.* There is thus very valid ground for 
maintaining the common distinction, which Sir William Hamilton, 
as the champion of the “‘ veracity of consciousness,” ought to have 
upheld. But Sir William Hamilton, like John Stuart Mill, is a 
great logician, the last man from whom sound reasoning is to be 
looked for. 

No one was more impressed with the imperfection of our know- 
ledge, if it. is proper to bestow such a name on a limitation 
for which the grounds may be discovered in reason itself, 
than Sir William Hamilton; but, rejecting the true mode 
of expressing what he felt as imperfection, and what is at 
least to be acknowledged as limitation, he was led, as has been said, 
by the predominance of the feeling, into various unwarrantable 
concessions to the subjective philosophy. He calls our sensations, 
the consciousness derived from external things, intuitions ; which 
is surely surrendering the whole ground between him and his 
opponents. If our sensations are derived from external things, 
they are not intuitions. The knowledge of external things is a 
process, in which the active or reasoning faculties have a part, and 
can only be valid if that process is valid. The surrender is made 
more complete, because it is extended to the whole domain of 
knowledge, by the doctrine which he adopts, and insists upon with 
all the earnestness of a subjective philosopher, that “all our 
knowledge is relative.” This is, in truth, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the subjective philosophy, and the very key of the whole 
position. Sir William Hamilton adopts this position because of 
another false analysis. He puts as the only counter proposition 


* The fact of the testimony being delivered is a matter of experience, but the 
substance of the testimony is not. 
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to the relativity of our knowledge, that we should have knowledge- 
of a thing which he calls “ the absolute” ; that is something which 
is unrelated to anything else. Mill has very clearly shown that 
there is a substantial reason for our not knowing such a thing; 
that no such thing does, or can exist. Sir William Hamilton him-. 
self, in fact, shows that it is contradictory to reason, and yet 
insists that we should believe in it. 

But while Mill has very well shown that Sir William 
Hamilton ought not to have said that “all our knowledge is rela- 
tive,” but that ‘part of our knowledge is relative,” he does not 
see that he is no more at liberty to set up the subjective position 
than Sir William Hamilton himself. What is meant by saying 
that all our knowledge is relative? It does not mean merely, as 
Mill acknowledges, that we only know of things which have rela- 
tions. There is a very sufficient reason why we should only know 
of such things, because only such things are to be known. But 
this is what Mill calls a trivial interpretation of the phrase. What 
is meant by it is that our knowledge is only of relations. Now 
this is simply a contradiction in terms. The knowledge of rela- 
tions contains the knowledge of things related. To know a relation 
without any knowledge of the things in relation is simply a form 
of words wholly empty of signification. To know a relation we 
must know one or other of two pairs of things: a subject and an 
object, or two objects. It is true that we may know them only 
imperfectly, but if we know no more than that they have this 
relation, we know that they exist, and exist in the mode indi- 
cated by the relation ; and this knowledge is the final subversion 
of subjective philosophy. 

In the controversies between Mill and Hamilton, it is curious 
to observe how Mill, in correcting Hamilton’s logical inconse- 
quences, assumes the place of the realist. Mill seems to enjoy the 
transposition. He seems to delight in giving his opponent, or 
rather the sympathisers of his opponent, such pieces of informa- 
tion as this: ‘‘ If we lived till doomsday we should never find the 
proposition that ‘ water rusts iron,’ in our concepts, if we had not 
first found it in the outward phenomena.” 


Part II. 


Mill’s complaint of the invidiousness of the charge that subjective 
philosophy rejects the veracity of consciousness, is, no doubt, 
equally applicable to the extended charge that it denies the com- 
petency of reason. But it matters little whether or not the charge 
is invidious. It must be maintained on the simple ground that 
it is true. It is nothing to the purpose to say that all philosophers 
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occasionally reject the common belief in the testimony of conscious- 
ness, or in the conclusions of reason. All philosophers do not 
labour to subvert the work of reason in general, or to show that 
instead of being always trustworthy when working in accordance 
with her own laws, Reason is, by her own nature, habitually deter- 
mined to mislead us. All philosophers do not lay down positions 
which are destructive of the processes of reasoning which they 
themselves employ. .That this is true of all subjective philosophers 
is, in my opinion, demonstrable. One of the most candid of them, 
Ferrier, has declared that no man can be a philosopher in ordinary 
life. But, whatever may be the case with subjective philosophy 
in general, the charge is most easily brought home to the school 
of Mill, while, as compared with Kant, and the German Idealists 
who have succeeded him, this school is certainly the most genuine 
and thorough representative of subjective philosophy. Kant has 
endeavoured to save the laws of mind, but his demonstration of 
them has no more validity than the fundamental principle of 
idealism allows it. It sinks at once before the criticism of a 
thorough-going exponent of the subjective theory, such as John 
Stuart Mill. 

The great constructive doctrine, and the great instrument of 
criticism of the English Psychological School, to which John 
Stuart Mill belonged, the school of Hartley and James Mill, is the 
‘‘law of inseparable association.” This law John Stuart Mill 
accuses Hamilton and Mansel of ignoring. He says (Ex. of Sir 
W. Hamilton, ch. xiv.) :-— 

The best informed German and French philosophers are barely aware, if even aware, 
of its existence. And in this country and age, in which it has been employed by 
thinkers of the highest order as the most potent of all instruments of psychological 
analysis, the opposite school usually dismiss it with a few sentences, so smoothly 


gliding over the surface of the subject, as to prove that they have never, even for an 
instant, brought the powers of their minds into real and effective contact with it. 


What is this great doctrine, of which the world at large is 
unaware ? 


It is thus stated by James Mill, as quoted by J. 8. Mill in the 
chapter referred to :— 


Where two or more ideas have been often repeated together, and the association has 
become very strong, they sometimes spring up in such close combination as not to be 
distinguishable. Some cases of sensation are analogous. For example, when a wheel, 
on the seven parts of which the seven prismatic colours are respectively painted, is 
made to revolve rapidly, it appears not of seven colours, but of one uniform colour, 
white. . . . Ideas, also, which have been so often conjoined that whenever one exists 
in the mind the others immediately exist along with it, seem to run into one another, 
to coalesce, as it were, and out of many to form one idea, which idea, however in reality 
complex, appears to be no less simple than any of those of which it is compounded. 

It is to this great law of association that we trace the formation of our ideas of what 
we call external objects, that is, the ideas of a certain number of sensations received 
together so frequently that they coalesce, as it were, and are spoken of under the idea 
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of unity. Hence what we call the idea of a tree, the idea of a stone, the idea of a 
horse, the idea of a man. 

In using the names “ tree,” “ horse,” “man,” I am referring, and can be referring, 
only to my own sensations ; in fact, therefore, only naming a certain number of sensa- 
tions, regarded as in a particular state of combination; that is, of concomittance. 
Particular sensations of sight, of touch, of the muscles, are the sensations, to the ideas 
of which, colour, extension, roughness, hardness, smoothness, taste, smell, so coalescing 
as to appear one idea, I give the name of a tree. 

To this case of high association, this blending together of many ideas in so close a 
combination that they appear not many ideas but one idea, we owe, as I shall after- 
wards more fully explain, the power of classification, and all the advantages of 
language. 

Some ideas are by frequency and strength of association so closely combined that 
they cannot be separated. If one exists, the other exists along with it, in spite of what- 
ever efforts we may make to disjoin them. For example, it is not in our power to 
think of colour without thinking of extension ; or of solidity, without figure. 

Upon these examples James Mill goes on solemnly to reason, 
but it is unnecessary to follow him farther. It will occur at once 
to any unbiassed mind that to explain the thinking of two things 
together by their invariably appearing together in thought, or the 
suggestion of one thing by another by the fact of its constantly 
suggesting it, is no explanation at all; the question is, why do 
they appear together, and how did the one thing come to suggest 
the other originally? How are the habits begun which account 
for so much? This the exponents of the association theory are at 
pains not to explain. 

But this is not all. James Mill’s illustrations are very instruc- 
tive. If the term invidious can be applied to a mode of conveying 
impressions to the mind, I think it may fairly be applied to his 
‘for examples.” His first example conveys the insinuation that 
a series of distinct sensations appearing successively in the mind 
are, by the rapidity of their sequence, converted into one sensation. 
But there is good reason to suppose that Mill was mistaken in his 
interpretation of the facts to which he refers. 

In vol. v., p. 127, of Flint’s Physiology of Man, it is stated that 
‘it has been shown by Professor Rood that the letters on a printed 
page are distinctly seen when illuminated by an electric spark, 
the duration of which has been measured, and found to be not 
more than forty billionths of a second.” 

But an impression made on the retina of the eye persists for 
a variable but sensible time. It has also been ascertained that 
the innervation of the brain producing a sensation has an ap- 
preciable duration. It is thus evident that the time necessary 
for producing an impression on the retina accords with the speed 
of light, of which 474,439,680,000,000 waves enter the eye in 
a second to give the perception of red, but it does not accord 
with the time needed to produce sensation, so that unless the 
impression on the retina persisted, no sensation at all would 
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be produced by the electric flash. Now the rapidly revolving 
wheel does not rival the electric flash in speed, but the separate 
impressions it makes on the retina are much too rapid to produce 
separate sensations. Each successive impression of colour on the 
retina is thus added to the preceding one, and the physical impres- 
sion of white made upon the retina before any sensation is 
produced. This explanation which shows a single sensation from 
a physical cause is confirmed by the fact that in this experiment 
any variety of colours produce an effect similar to that of their 
mechanical combination. 

Having by the first illustration established a position damaging 
to the integrity of our sensations, James Mill in his following 
examples makes use of this position to undermine associations 
based upon what are commonly conceived to be necessary laws of 
thought. To conceive of colour, or solidity, without space and 
form, is in the judgment of human reason to conceive of an object 
without the fundamental condition of its existence. It is as if we 
were to conceive of a man as a bookbinder without ever having 
had any notion of a book, or of binding. But if such notions are 
@ mere creation of association, whence did the association origi- 
nate, and how came the notions into it? John Stuart Mill makes 
an elaborate attempt,* if not to account for the origin, at least to 
explain the nature of the notion of space according to the associa- 
tion theory, but every line of the explanation implies space as an 
objective existence. The notion of space conveyed by feeling is 
held to be (for the most part at least) a notion of succession 
derived from the duration of muscular motion. It is rendered 
simultaneous by sight, which brings us impressions apparently 
simultaneous from many different and “distant” points. Surely 
it is unnecessary to discuss such an explanation. What notions 
of “motion,” or of “ distance,” can we form without assuming 
space ?+ Sir William Hamilton takes the trouble to argue that 
the conception of external space can be derived from the percep- 
tion of colour alone. It would have been more to the purpose had 
he argued that the possession of sight, the mere possibility of such 
a faculty, presupposes external space. If we see, it is folly to 
argue about the existence either of external space, or of the objects 
perceived in it. If we only imagine we see, we at all events 
imagine the reality of the dimensions, as well as of the other 
qualities of the things seen. 

As a proof that “ inconceivability,” considered as a test of 
necessary association, is a mere product of habit, John Stuart 

* Chiefly borrowed from James Bain. 


¢ Thus, Mr. Bain explains that the conception of six inches is derived from the 
impression arising from the shortening of a muscle 
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Mill says that until the discovery of the Antipodes it was deemed 
inconceivable that people could stand on the bottom of the world 

without being nailed on. He alleges that there have been 

instances in the progress of science of a fact being deemed incon- 

ceivable at one time and its opposite at another, and he adds, “ If 
anything which is now inconceivable by us were shown to us as a 

fact, we should soon find ourselves able to conceive it.” From 

such examples he proceeds to argue that ‘‘inconceivability is thus 

a purely subjective thing, arising from the mental antecedents of 
the individual mind, or from those of the human mind generally at 

a particular period, and cannot. give us any insight into the 

possibilities of Nature.” 

It is noteworthy that subjective philosophers from the time of 
Hume have used the word “‘ Nature” in a purely arbitrary and 
unphilosophical sense. What is Nature to them ? 

In this argument we find the new doctrine of association identi- 
fying itself with one of the oldest and stalest devices of scepticism, 
the attempt to discredit reason by an appeal to the mistakes due 
to imperfect observation, or inaccurate use of the processes of 
reasoning. Granting that inconceivabilities have been assumed 
where they did not exist, does this afford the smallest presumption 
that there are no true and final inconceivabilities? And if the 
conclusions of reason are ever refuted, by what are they refuted 
but by the revised processes of reason itself? It is an utter mis- 
representation to impute to men the owlish stupidity implied in 
Mill’s assertion that their notions of what may or may not be con- 
ceived are simply due to experience. If our notions, whether of 
what is, or of what is possible, are contradicted by experience, we 
are not satisfied with the mere fact. Our reason instantly 
demands an explanation of it. We may be compelled to abandon 
our old theory, but until we have found one that will reconcile the 
new facts with the old, we feel that our knowledge does not 
harmonize with our reason, and we spare no pains to make it 
do so. 

Moreover, the irreconcilable-discrepancy between common and 
scientific observation and reasoning, which sceptics are so fond of 
finding, has no existence except in their own imagination. Science 
never discards the facts of common observation, but only adds new 
ones to them. Nor does it ever supersede popular conclusions, 
but only restricts their range. The sun still rises in the east and 
sets in the west, and “ up” and ‘“ down” are terms as significant 
as before the discovery of gravitation, or of the Antipodes, only we 
know that if we apply them in a given direction they are applicable 
only at a particular time to that part of the earth on which we 
stand. 
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Mill, however, goes on to assert that our most irreducible. 
notions of inconceivability are due to experience only. In the. 
second chapter of his book on Sir William Hamilton, in which he 
insists upon “ the entire inaccessibility to our faculties of any other 
knowledge of things than that of the impressions which they pro- 
duce in our mental consciousness,” Mill lays down a doctrine 
which occupies a fundamental place in the philosophy of Mr.. 
Herbert Spencer, but is in glaring inconsistency with the philo-. 
sophical principles of Mill himself. He says :— 

It would, no doubt, be absurd to assume that our words exhaust the possibilities of 
Being. There may be innumerable modes of it, which are inaccessible to our faculties,. 
and which, consequently, we are unable to name. But we ought not to speak of these 
modes of Being by any of the names we possess. These are all inapplicable, because 

‘they all stand for known modes of Being. We might invent new names for the un- 
known modes; but the new names would have no more meaning that the zx, y, z, of 
Algebra. The only name we can give them, which really expresses an attribute, is the 
unknowable. 

The doctrine of “the unknowable” has been founded by Mr.. 
Herbert Spencer on Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Mansel’s 
theories of ‘‘ the absolute” and ‘‘ the infinite,” and the most suc- 
cessful achievement of Mill in his examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophy is the demolition of these theories in his. 
sixth chapter. Hence it is remarkable to find him setting up in 
anticipation the theory of the unknowable, which is their legitimate. 
outcome. 

Whether there is or is not an “ unknowable,” is surely a matter 
of noconcern whatsoever. It is certainly a thing with which philo- 
sophy has nothing to do. It is a highly reasonable supposition 
that there is much really existent which is unknown to us; that of 
the sum of existence we know only a very small part; but it is an 
utterly unreasonable supposition that there is anything unknow-. 
able, of which the existence or the non-existence can in any way 
affect either us, or anything known to or conceivably knowable by 
us. If anything within the range of our possible knowledge could 
at any time past, present, or to come, have been, or be, affected by 
any other thing, that other thing would not be unknowable by us, 
although it might very possibly remain unknown to us. 

It is, however, a favourite notion with Mill to introduce argu- 
ments designed to crush our conception of necessity from the 
supposition of what may happen in worlds “differently consti-. 
tuted.” 

‘We cannot conceive two and two as five, because an insepa- 
rable association compels us to conceive it as four.” ... “ We 
cannot conceive two straight lines as enclosing a space, because 
. . . the mental image of two straight lines which have once met. 
is inseparably associated with the representation of them as. 
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diverging.” The conception of a round square, and of a body at 
-once white and black, are declared to be equally excluded by asso- 
ciation, but we are afforded an illustration from an anonymous 
writer to show that such incompatibilities could be easily recon- 
-ciled by an experience contradictory of our own. To enable us to 
conceive that two and two might make five, we are requested to 
suppose that the Deity might impose that belief upon the inhabi- 
tants of another world, which, we are assured, is not beyond the 
power of omnipotence. A similar supposition suffices to show that 
our notions of geometrical form are equally arbitrary. As there 
are many speculators who attempt to reason away the rigidity of 
mathematical conclusions, it may be as well to say that it is easy 
to conceive of the inhabitants of this, or any other world, mis- 
taking a curved for a straight line, but it is impossible for anyone 
to conceive that two straight lines, according to definition, can 
enclose a space. Thus, when Mill says it is begging the question 
to say that something is necessary when half the philosophical 
‘world fails to see the necessity, that half of the philosophical 
world must, before its evidence is taken, be required to state its 
belief without contradicting itself. Mill gains a legitimate triumph 
over Sir William Hamilton in exposing the inconsistency of the 
definition of judgment given in his Logic with that in his theory 
of consciousness. It is no answer to say Sir William Hamilton 
intended, but neglected, to state that a logical judgment differs 
from a psychological one. It was Sir William Hamilton’s busi- 
ness, if he intended to draw a distinction between logical and psy- 
chological judgments, to say wherein the distinction lay, especially 
as in his psychology he makes any real distinction seemingly im- 
practicable by asserting that a judgment consists solely in com- 
parison. In my opinion there are two distinctions between a 
judgment properly psychological and a logical judgment. The 
former is passed upon a single group or object presented to the 
mind, or, it may be, upon a single sensation ; the latter is a com- 
parison between two objects or notions presented distinctly as 
such: the former judgment, again, contains a reference to and 
rests upon the principle of causation, while the latter is merely 
formal. Mill acknowledges the former of these distinctions; but 
as, in common with the whole school to which he belongs, he 
explains the principle of causation entirely away, as being nothing 
but “immediate, invariable, and unconditional” sequence,* he 
‘cannot really admit the latter. His contention, accordingly, is 
that the distinction is extra logical and insignificant. Upon his 
opponent’s inconsistency he remarks, with unwonted solemnity: 


* So that we are wrong in saying the wind raises the dust. We ought to say, the 
wind is the unconditional antecedent of the rising of the dust. . 
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‘Coming from a thinker of such ability, it almost makes one 
despair of one’s own intellect and that of mankind, and feel as if 
the attainment of truth on any of the more complicated subjects 
of thought were impossible.” 

But what a disastrous triumph does he here gain for himself and 
his own cause! He says that in another world, with a different 
experience, they may believe that two and two make five; but he 
does not say that any experience would enable us to believe that 
if two and two make four, four do not make two and two. To say 
this would be to subvert his own reasoning, and makes his oppo- 
nent’s conclusions equally valid, or rather invalid, with his own. 
He could no longer address to an opponent the remonstrance he 
does address in this chapter: “‘It is necessary to renounce one 
of these theories or the other.” Yet what link is wanting in the 
chain that forces him into this position? He establishes the 
identity of our logical and our psychological judgments, yet the main 
use he makes of the former is to subvert and discredit the 
latter. He denies that any of our notions are necessary, yet he 
demands, in the name of necessity, the abandonment of an incon- 
sistent position. 

As if to leave no inconsistency uncommitted, Mill gives us (chap. 
ix.) his definition of philosophical certainty: ‘‘ We mean by 
knowledge, and by certainty, an assurance similar and equal to 
that afforded by our senses . . . it is philosophically maintainable 
that by the laws of psychology we can conceive no more, and that 
this is the certainty we call perfect.” He also reproaches Sir 
William Hamilton (chap. xxviii.) with being deficient in the know- 
ledge of physical science necessary to a philosopher. A more 
equivocal expression than the evidence of our senses it is scarcely 
possible to use in any connection ; in Mills’ philosophy it is simply 
destitute of any meaning whatsoever. Before we can believe the 
evidence of our senses, we must have senses to believe. If our 
bodily organs are only psychological entities held together by asso- 
ciations of thought, they can have no real sensations, and can 
perform but imaginary functions. If, on the other hand, we have 
real bodily organs, and real senses, we see and handle a real world 
with these organs, and the “ psychological theory ” of conscious- 
ness is an idle fiction. Mill tells us there is no such thing as 
absolute scepticism; philosophy, then, must consist in believing 
anything that is certainly false. What more dismal philosophical 
creed could there be than that which takes away the reality of 
our senses, and interprets mind upon the basis of physical obser-. 
vation? Mill is eager to urge that philosophical scepticism does 
not involve religious scepticism, and often avails himself of Sir: 
William Hamilton’s authority for this purpose. This is un- 
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doubtedly true as a matter of fact. Many philosophers, like 
Pascal, have availed themselves of philosophical scepticism as an 
instrument to enforce religious belief. But they do so only at the 
expense of their own logic. In all such philosophers the dictum 
of Victor Cousin on Kant applies: ‘‘ L’homme est absous, le philosophe 
ne Vest pas.” 

Errors in philosophy have usually a long history; but that of 
Kant and Mill need be traced only a little way. Kant was a 
solemn and respectable German, who had never left his native 
Konigsberg. In his day the prevailing philosophy of Europe 
was derived from these islands. It consisted of a strong web of 
sophistry woven by a humorous Scotchman from a warp and woof 
supplied by an English pedant and an Irish enthusiast, and wound 
round some elemental mixture of fact and fiction. Kant, who was 
unable to understand Scotch humour, made a vigorous attempt 
to drag the truth out of its cerements by main force, and natu- 
rally pulled away a large amount of the surrounding entangle- 
ments with it. Thus, chiefly through his modifications, the 
elephantine wit of the Scottish comic philosopher continues to 
dominate modern philosophy to this day. David Hume is the true 
progenitor of Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel, as well as of Kant, 
and the whole of German Idealism is thus his work. Mill was an 
independent believer in the gravity and sincerity of Hume, but 
while Kant only yielded to the subjective philosophy after a 
‘strenuous effort to satisfy the supposed necessity of reaching the 
original data of consciousness, Mill, as we have seen, treated both 
its original and acquired data with equal contempt, assuming 
the latter to be without validity because acquired, and explaining 
away the former by a reference to assumed laws of association, 
which have either to be sought for among the objects they are 
intended to explain, or stand in the position of sole and unauthen- 
ticated bases of philosophy. 

Sir William Hamilton questioned, and Mill affirmed, the sincerity 
of Hume. As a destructive criticism of the only forms of philo- 
sophy with which he was acquainted, Hume undoubtedly believed 
in his system. As a positive theory of human knowledge it is 
impossible that he, or any other man, could believe in it, for the 
simple reason that it is destructive of itself. Whatever else is 
true, it certainly is not. There is a letter extant from Hume to 
- Reid in which he plainly indicates his belief that his system was 
not a final one. I have already noticed his unphilosophical refe- 
rences to ‘“‘ Nature,” in which he did believe. 

The subjective philosophy has flourished chiefly in England and 
Germany ; the objective in France and Scotland. Is the one 
Teutonic and the other Celtic ? What seems more certain is that 
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the quality in which Scottish intellect agrees with French is logical 
clearness and thoroughness ; and although logic seems to be of all 
intellectual possessions the most simple and elementary, it is 
perfectly true that a logician is born, not made. If this quality 
is Celtic, the Scotch must have derived it from their Gaelic contin- 
gent. But why then should it be so conspicuously absent with the 
Irish ? Perhaps it is due to the combination of the solid but misty 
German with the vivacious though flighty Celt. But there is also 
a danger on the side of definiteness and distinctness ; and if there 
is any justification for the subjective philosophy, it is in the ultra- 
‘dogmatism of the positive, or objective school. All that we really 
know of mind and matter respectively, shows that the qualities 
known of the one are entirely distinct from the qualities known of 
the other. If we assume these known qualities to be all that is 
knowable, we necessarily put an insuperable obstacle in the way 
of any communication between the two. It only accentuates the 
difficulty, if, after defining God as possesed of a nature as “ spiri- 
tual” as our own, we invoke His assistance to surmount the incom- 
municability which we attribute to Him as fully as to ourselves. 
But while it is certain that mind and matter do exist in intimate 
communion, it is equally certain that the link which unites them 
lies wholly beyond our observation. Reason forbids our forcing 
this gap in our knowledge by an absolute hypothesis, because 
she will not permit us to assume that we and matter are the only 
existences. She equally forbids the explaining away of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of mind at the bidding of the physical theorist. 
All that physiologists have done in demonstrating the physical 
antecedents of thought have not carried us one step across the 
threshold of thought itself, and except in defining on its own side 
the bounds between itself and psychology, physiology has never 
been anything but an intruder on the ground of philosophy. The 
pretension that the progress of science is necessary to that of 
philosophy is groundless. Science advances step by step from 
age to age, as one discovery is piled upon another. The know- 
ledge which it brings us is useful, but not indispensable. The 
problems of philosophy are alike for every age, and to every age 
their solution is indispensable. It depends upon that solution 
whether we live as rational and responsible, or as irrational and 
irresponsible beings. 
Rosert Scorr Morrar. 
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Tue term “ Home Rule,” as the events of the last six months 
testify, may be taken to cover any change in the relations of the 
different parts of the United“Kingdom, from total separation to a 
scheme of local self-government which would fail to awaken appre- 
hension in the minds of the most timid. It is the object of these 
pages to indicate a method by which Home Rule, even to the 
extent of the formal meeting in Dublin of a representative assembly 
of Irishmen, might be incorporated into the present Constitution 
without violating any of its sanctions or straining one of its parts, 
and that, too, with the immediate result of increasing the influence 
and insuring the supremacy of the Imperial Legislature. 

The considerations that have at any time led people to regard 
Home Rule favourably, arise mainly from two sources: first, the desire 
to relieve Parliament of much of the business which congests its 
activities and threatens to overwhelm its power of work; and 
secondly, the inclination to recognize, so far as is compatible with 
the maintenance of Imperial unity, the aspirations of Irishmen, 
as such, to enjoy a more definite and distinct political existence 
than has hitherto been accorded to them. 

Now the former of these considerations is entitled to full respect ; 
and the second, provided that it is not a manifestation of particu- 
larism, and merely aims at giving Irish opinion a clearer and 
more direct influence upon Irish affairs, need not excite hostile 
criticism. 

It is, however, necessary to examine most carefully the methods 
by which it may be proposed to give practical effect to these ideas ; 
the field of speculation is novel, and the results obtained may 
therefore entirely belie anticipation. It was in the machinery of 
his proposals that Mr. Gladstone so completely broke down, and 
laid himself open to the charge of creating a state of friction that 
could only issue in separation. 

The establishment of a legislature which, however cautiously its 
functions might be limited in theory, would be forced by the pres- 
sure of opinion to emancipate itself from irksome restraint and 
claim co-ordinate authority with the Imperial Parliament—the 
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certain rivalries and too probable conflicts that would follow— 
afforded a sufficiently gloomy prospect; but, as if to ensure the 
failure of his plans and stamp them with every mark of hapless 
want of foresight, Mr. Gladstone suggested the creation of an 
Irish Executive, responsible to an Irish Parliament whose powers 
he hesitated to define, and whose pretensions he knew himself 
impotent to restrain. 

The choice of Ministers from the majority of an Irish House of 
Commons, invested with powers of general taxation and with the 
duty of preserving order, would have the effect of removing the 
only moderating influence which is now felt above the strife of 
parties, and of tainting the Executive with the worst passions of 
faction. We have only to consider what might be now taking 
place in Belfast, supposing Mr. Parnell were presiding over an 
Irish administration, in order to measure the evils we have escaped 
by the failure of Mr. Gladstone’s schemes. In 1800 the Union 
became a political necessity to save the men of ’98 from extermi- 
nation at the hands of the propertied and sectarian clique who 
controlled the government of the country ; the object of that Union, 
from a patriotic Irishman’s point of view, was to rescue the nation 
from the excesses of either faction, and to prevent one ascendancy 
being exchanged for another in the vicissitudes of party conten- 
tion. That object was gained, and a recurring system of bloody 
reprisals averted, by reserving for the decision of the Imperial 
Parliament questions which, on Irish soil, could only have been 
solved by violence, with the result that, in the course of little more 
than eighty years, the ecclesiastical difficulty has disappeared, and 
the healing hands of time and experience are rapidly assisting at 
the solution of those agrarian, educational, and social problems 
which sum up the political condition of the country. 

Enough has occurred within the period mentioned to indicate the 
lines upon which alone the progressive amelioration of Ireland can 
be carried on: it is as clear as daylight that concessions unaccom- 
panied by a firm and resolute administration of the law are 
accepted as signs of fear, and made the occasion of further 
demands ; and it was unfortunate, to say the least, that just at 
the moment when, by patient continuance in well-doing, a new 
social order was likely to be created upon firmer economical 
foundations, opportunity was taken, in obedience to the clamour of 
a faction, and under the imperious necessity of obtaining a Par- 
liamentary majority, to throw the Irish question back into the 
crucible of political agitation. 

The result, however, has not been so bad as might have been 
anticipated, when we consider the inexperience of the great bulk 
of the electorate to whom the question was referred, and the in- 
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fluence of the man in whose name the appeal was made. One 
stage in the controversy has, at any rate, been reached; one 
phase of the dispute is irrevocably closed: it may at least be said 
that no proposal for the establishment of a legislative body taking 
its mandate direct from the Irish people, and administering law in 
Ireland through the medium of an Irish Executive, will ever again 
form part of the programme of an English Minister. 

From the new point of departure, which the decision of the con- 
stituencies has emphasized and confirmed, the Cabinet of the 
United Kingdom can approach the consideration of Irish matters 
with a freer hand and an atmosphere cleared of a great deal of 
political smoke. The “mandate to maintain the Union ” imposes 
upon the Minister who seeks to extend in Ireland the principle 
of local self-government, an obligation to work on lines that will 
bring the connection of the Imperial Parliament with Ireland 
more vividly than hitherto before the minds of the people of that 
country, and teach them that it is as much an Irish Parliament 
as an English or Scotch one. It may well be doubted whether 
the introduction into Ireland of something analogous to the 
County Boards we are anticipating in this country, would much 
assist the solution of the problem. The present system of Irish 
county administration is open to amendment in various important 
respects ; but in the present condition of politics, a county board 
would instantly become a centre of Nationalist feeling, if not a 
nucleus of disloyal agitation. 

Before changing the hands in which local government rests, at 
the risk of ifs falling into those of men whose aims are political 
and their methods frequently unconstitutional, it may be as well 
to consider whether some means cannot be found to identify local 
control with a large development of Parliamentary activity, so far 
as it may affect Ireland, and thus to reconcile all but irreconcilable 
opinion with existing Parliamentary institutions. 

The germ of the change I advocate is discoverable in that prin- 
ciple of devolution which led two or three years ago to the esta- 
blishment of Grand Committees, and the consequent relief of the 
Parliamentary machine in respect of much of its routine work. 

The essence of the principle, so far as it was then applied, lay 
in the granting by Parliament to a limited number of its own 
body, who were deemed specially conversant with the subject 
matter to be discussed and shaped into a projet de li, of those 
deliberative and legislative powers which are inherent in its con- 
stitution. The grant of those powers implied no usurpation of the 
rights of Parliament, still less any derogation from them ; as they 
were granted, so they might be revoked; should they not be 
exercised for the public advantage, the power of Parliament to 
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‘amend, alter, or overrule the decision of a Grand Committee 
remained unimpaired: the significance of the change lay in the 
admission that the legislative apparatus was too cumbrous for 
much of the work required of it, and that smaller bodies of men, 
with special information upon and closer sympathy with the 
objects before them, might, as a rule, be trusted to dispose of 
the details of legislation more expeditiously and more effectually. 
The principle of devolution has, then, the sanction of precedent and 
the testimony of experience in its favour; let us see how far cir- 
‘cumstances permit its application to the difficulty of reconciling 
Ireland to the Imperial Parliament, and connecting that recon- 
ciliation in the public mind with an improvement in the efficiency 
of the Parliamentary machine, so far as the interests of all the 
three kingdoms are concerned. 

The proposition I have to submit is briefly that an Act should be 
framed empowering and authorizing Her Majesty to convoke the 
Irish, Scotch, and English representatives respectively in Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and London, for a six weeks’ or two months’ session 
every autumn, to be devoted exclusively to matters of internal and 
domestic interest. 

To these assemblies absolute control of Private Bill legislation 
should be delegated, subject, of course, to the veto of the Queen in 
Council, and under such rules of procedure as would safeguard all 
the interests involved. Next, they should be entrusted with the 
consideration of the initial stages of all Bills limited in their 
operation to Ireland, Scotland, or England. From this category 
it would be essential to exclude exceptional measures for the preser- 
vation of law and order, as these are not in the main local 
interests, but the chief concern of ‘all civil government, and there 
would be an obvious difficulty in gaining the consent of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland to the first reading of a Crimes Bill. How 
far other Bills should be dealt with locally is a point which may be 
very fairly argued; but there would be no harm in allowing them 
to pass through every stage except the third reading, which 
would then be reserved for the decision of the combined legislature 
assembled at Westminster. In order, however, to secure, where 
necessary, a re-examination in detail into the provisions of any 
Bill, which was of exceptional importance or had been the subject 
of acute local controversy, it should be competent for any member 
adequately supported to demand its recommittal before a Grand 
Committee of the whole House. The amount of time that would 
thus be saved, not only by expediting the process of lawgiving, but 
by narrowing the field of dispute, is not the least part of the gain, 
but it sinks into insignificance compared with the advantage 
derived from the prominence such a method of conducting public 
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business would give to local opinion, and the influence upon 
legislation that would thus be secured to national feeling. 

It is a further advantage of the scheme that it is open to few 
objections on general grounds: no doubt exception will be taken 
to many of its details, when they are fully elaborated; but the 
object of this paper is only to project an outline, and criticism of 
the microscopic order can best be met as it arises, either by 
showing it to be misplaced, or by appropriate modifications of the 
design. 

The idea of submitting Bills affecting Ireland and Scotland to 
Grand Committees of Irish and Scotch members has already been 
broached, and the scheme suggested in these pages merely aims at 
providing these Grand Committees with a coherent principle, a 
complete organization, more definite functions, and a local venue, 
without disturbing the present relations between the Legislature 
and the Executive in any part of the Kingdom. The tie between 
these would be maintained by the attendance of the departmental 
minister, whether Irish or Scotch, at the meetings of the provincial 
parliament to explain and defend the policy of the Government ; 
but his responsibility to the Legislature at large would continue 
unimpaired, and at their hands only could he receive censure or 
indemnity. 

In drawing up the rules of business it might be necessary to- 
place it beyond the province of the local delegations to pass votes 
of censure upon the Government or any member of it, while their 
right to adopt abstract resolutions implying the propriety of con- 
stitutional change, or to recommend alterations of fundamental 
law, should be restricted to the privilege of presenting petitions 
for the consideration of a Grand Committee of the whole House.. 
A reorganization of the Irish Office would necessarily accompany 
these changes. The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant might 
advantageously become an Irish Secretary of State, with an 
Under Secretary, whose appointment might be subject to the con- 
dition that he must be representative of an Irish constituency ; and 
the occasion might well be taken to divest the Lord Lieutenancy, 
if it was thought advisable to retain it, of all political colour or 
ministerial responsibility. The appointment would then be made 
for a fixed term of years, and the functions of the holder would 
be limited to the representation of the social and ornamental 
attributes of English Royalty. Dublin Castle would no longer be 
a name of sinister import, and the great experiment of choosing a 
Vieeroy from the members of the reigning family might at last be 
tried without any risk of associating the dynasty with the fortunes 
of an unpopular political party. 

I have been speaking of Ireland alone, although I advocate the 
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adoption of the same plan in England and Scotland, because it 
is in the interest of Ireland that it is mainly suggested, and in 
its application to that country that the principal difficulty would 
have to be overcome. Full reliance may be placed on the law- 
abiding instincts of Great Britain, and the acquiescence of its 
population in any arrangements that may be necessary to adjust 
the Constitution to the special demands arising from the critical 
condition and peculiar history of Ireland. Nor, I believe, would 
many years elapse without a large balance of advantage accruing 
to both England and Scotland by the change. The prospects of 
English legislation would be materially improved by the removal 
of the Irish Members from Westminster during the greater part 
of the time occupied by the discussion of English measures, and 
we, as English Conservatives, would not so often have to submit 
to being out-voted on purely English questions by a hostile com- 
bination of Irish and Scotch votes. To take one instance out of 
many, does anyone suppose that the Church of England would 
ever be in serious danger if the consideration of questions affect- 
ing her fate were reserved for the representatives of English con- 
stituencies ? When the united House of Commons did assemble, 
much greater opportunity would be offered for the examination of 
the Estimates, the discussion of fiscal policy, and the exercise of a 
more general supervision over the devious currents of Imperial 
politics. At the same time, sessions would be shorter and less 
acrimonious ; a great deal of the temper generated in the Parlia- 
mentary atmosphere arises from a mutual misapprehension of 
local peculiarities. North of the Tweed, even Sir George Camp- 
bell might earn the reputation of a useful Member of Parliament, 
and at Dublin the energies of Dr. Tanner might be bestowed on 
something better than frivolousness and irrelevance. 

Scotland, moreover, would be able to express herself with more 
clearness and decision on her own needs, with the result, I feel 
sure, of greatly strengthening and developing the latent Conser- 
vatism of Scotchmen. Nothing is more remarkable to one who 
undertakes the study on the spot than the strong Conservative 
element in Scotch Liberalism, unless it be the Liberal instincts of 
Scotch Conservatism ; and if Scotch domestic questions were less 
directly mixed up with English ones, and Scotch Conservatism 
was free to pursue its own line of development, I believe you would 
see in Scotland the creation of a strong body of independent 
‘Opinion, which in its local aspects might, from an English point 
of view, be decidedly Liberal, but which, at the same time, might 
be trusted, in the contentions of general politics, to identify itself 
with the genuine Conservative tendencies of the English people. 

We have, too, to consider what the course of events is likely to 
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be in the next few years, and, in determining policy, the probable 
action of an opponent must be carefully weighed. It is clear, 
however guarded the language in which his purpose is veiled, that 
Mr. Gladstone hopes to avenge his recent defeat by making 
Home Rule a Scotch and a Welsh question, as well as an Irish 
one; and, if he has the time and influence at command, the next 
Election may be taken on an appeal to race prejudice, as fervid 
and malevolent as the memorable invocation of class feeling with 
which he last went to the country. The result would, I venture 
to think, be a still more crushing defeat, but at the cost of such 
irreparable mischief to the relations of the different parts of the 
United Kingdom as one shudders to contemplate. To obviate the 
risk of such a disaster, and give to Scotland, and, if necessary, 
to Wales, a more vivid sense of their corporate identity and a 
political existence, more definite and self-dependent, without any 
structural changes in the Constitution, but by a simple redis- 
tribution of its functional energy, is not so much a task that the 
Conservative Party might well undertake, but rather an obliga- 
tion it ought to discharge. 

There is one remaining question to which it is necessary to. 
allude, inasmuch as it may be made the ground of objection 
from a Constitutional point of view, and that is how far the re- 
lations between the two branches of the Legislature would be 
affected by the change. Both Houses have, as everyone knows, 
@ concurrent jurisdiction over all matters of Private Bill legisla- 
tion, and if the power of dealing absolutely with this class of 
Bill were granted to the English, Irish, and Scotch members of 
the House of Commons, sitting severally in London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, how could the rights of the House of Lords be pro- 
perly safeguarded? The case of England would offer no diffi- 
culty, Committees of Peers could sit during the autumn session 
to deal with all Private Bills originating with them or sent up. 
from the Commons ; but the Scotch and Irish Members, it may 
be urged, would be less ready to accept the co-operation of Scotch 
and Irish peers. That co-operation might, I conceive, be tendered 
in one of two ways, which would be equally effectual and unob- 
jectionable. The representative peers of each country might, as. 
separate bodies, receive delegated powers to deal with Private Bills 
as fully as if they constituted the whole Legislature, or, as they 
are numerically few in proportion to the elected members of the 
Lower House, it might be arranged that all Private Bills should 
be submitted to joint committees of Peers and Commoners, or that 
for all purposes of Private Bill legislation, peers and commoners 
should, in Scotland and Ireland, sit together, the Peers, for this. 
special object, forming a section of the assembly, elected from a 
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particular aristocratic class. The present representative character 
of the Irish and Scotch peerages, so far as their legislative privi- 
leges are concerned, would facilitate the adoption of such a plan, 
and, if carried into effect, it might, by the introduction of a per- 
manent Conservative element into its constitution, go far to re- 
assure the timid as to the use an Irish House of Commons might 
put their powers of Private Bill legislation. Whether this develop- 
ment of the germ of the representative principle, now found in 
the Upper House of Parliament, could eventually be expanded, so 
as to permit a reconstruction of the House of Lords upon compre- 
hensive lines and the incorporation of other elements into its 
hereditary constitution, and whether such a reconstruction, con- 
ceived in a spirit of prudent and respectful statesmanship, would 
not invest that assembly with a power and permanence commen- 
surate with its present dignity and historical influence, are questions 
of profound and pregnant importance, but lie beyond the scope of 
our present inquiry. 

In the meantime, it is admitted on all sides that the House of 
Commons has its hands too full, and that procedure must be 
reformed if Parliament is ever to reconquer the control of its own 
time. By the simple expedient here suggested, which is limited 
to the methods of business and involves no organic change, a 
reform of procedure could be effected, beneficial in operation and 
fertile in result. The popular chamber brought into direct com- 
munication with the three peoples, would be invested by the new 
conditions of its existence with a kind of trinity in unity of powers. 
By a proper distribution of work between the different members of 
the body, the control exercised by the whole over its parts would 
augment as their activity expanded, and the development of the 
legislative energy of Parliament in three separate channels would 
be accompanied by a proportionate enhancement of its collective 
dignity as the sole representation of the national unity. Wearing 
a triple aspect towards its local responsibilities, it would encounter 
with single front the obligations owed to the Empire. Quickened 
and reinforced by the multiform life thus poured into its ancient 
constitution, and sobered by the momentous union of interests it 
would be called upon to protect, the meetings of the House of 
Commons at Westminster would be attended with an importance 
and impressiveness worthy of the grand inquest of the nation. 

Nor is the adaptability of the idea to the special needs of the 
Empire less apparent in relation to the exigencies of the Irish 
Question. The maintenance of things as they are might have 
been possible a year ago, but, since Mr. Gladstone attempted to 
dig up the tree of the Union in order to prove that it was not 
growing, something must be done to restore its shaken hold upon 
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the soil, and to regain for a sound political principle its place in 
the confidence and respect of the Irish people. That can be 
effected by making the Parliament of the United Kingdom, in a 
more intimate sense than it has ever yet been, the Parliament of 
Ireland. If her representatives met separately in Dublin, a living 
symbol of her share in our Parliamentary institutions would be 
placed before the eyes of that country. Irish measures would be 
framed with a more habitual regard to the wants of Ireland and the 
demands of Irish opinion ; their initial stages would receive the 
sanction of an Irish assembly ; and, with a view to the responsibility 
resting upon it to prepare Bills for the final decision of the 
Imperial Legislature, the task would be undertaken in a spirit 
of sobriety and self-restraint now too frequently absent. The 
proposals of the Irish section of the House of Commons, thus 
formulated and advocated in this temper, would meet with a con- 
sideration and a respect which, whatever the immediate fate of 
this or that Bill, would lay the foundations of an ultimate agree- 
ment between the representatives of the three countries. 

So out of the contentions and misunderstanding of centuries 
might gradually be evolved in the consciousness of each people a 
deeper sense of mutual obligation and a firmer faith in their united 
destinies ; and there would at length dawn for all a day of purer 
concord, of riper liberty, of more stable and enduring social 
order. 


Aumeric FitzRoy. 
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AFTER HORACE. 


In spring the zephyr breathes again, 

And keels are carried to the main ; 

The river bursts his frosty coat, 

On swelling waves the cygnets float ; 

No more the North-wind moans on high, 
But sheep on meadows softly lie, 

And Luna sheds a kindly light 

Where Nymph and Dryad dance at night. 
O comrade, now, while life is thine, 

To Bacchus pour the festive wine, 

And on thy rustic altar now 

To Faunus pay the duteous vow, 

And crown with vernal wreaths thy head : 
There is no joy among the dead. 

Death visits with an equal lot 

The splendid house and straw-built cot. 
For thee the shadowy threshold waits, 
The Stygian flood, and Pluto’s gates : 
Where thou, in darkness lapt, alway 
Shalt mourn the loss of upper day. 


Haroitp A. Perry. 


WHY SHOULD WE BREAK UP THE MARRIAGE. 
CODE ? 


A Repty to Lorp BramweE.u.* 


Ir is at the request of others—not from the self-confidence which 
might naturally be ascribed to me, had I of my own accord under- 
taken to answer a great lawyer on a question of law, civil and 
ecclesiastical, and a veteran statesman upon a question of profound 
social interest—that I attempt such a reply as may be within my 
powers to the recent essay of Lord Bramwell upon this subject. I 
earnestly wish that the duty had fallen upon another; if only 
because, upon such a question, names weigh with the many much 
more heavily than arguments; because Lord Bramwell’s reputation 
alone would countervail with most readers the soundest law and 
divinity, the highest authorities, judicial and theological, that I 
might quote. Upon the scriptural controversy, neither he nor I 
can claim to speak with authority. Upon the social bearings of 
the law, he seems to have little, and nothing new, to say ; and it is 
upon this point that experience and prolonged and careful thought 
may enable me to add something to what has already been written 
on a subject so long and loudly if not exhaustively discussed. 
Judges of even higher credit than Lord Bramwell’s—and espe- 
cially of far higher authority upon a subject of this kind—con- 
tradict emphatically his view of the law as it stood before Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act, and as that Act affected it. Lord Hatherley, 
Lords Brougham, Cranworth, Wensleydale, and Chelmsford—the 
four latter speaking ex cathedra, and pronouncing the judgment of 
the House of Lords—laid down the absolute invalidity of all in- 
cestuous or forbidden marriages with unmistakable emphasis. 
Prior to Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, all incestuous marriages stood 
upon the same footing. They could only be challenged in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and only during the lifetime of the parties. 
This was a mere point of procedure. As I understand, the man 
who had pretended to marry his sister or his sister-in-law, and his 
so-called wife, were liable to be prosecuted in the Church Courts 
pro salute anime. The formal object of the prosecution was to- 
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save their souls by putting a stop to the incestuous intercourse. 
As the death of either party terminated that intercourse, there 
was no basis for proceeding after the continuance of the sin had 
become impossible. By this accident of procedure and jurisdic- 
tion, there was no direct means of pronouncing the marriage void 
and the children illegitimate after the death of the parents. But, 
indirectly, the question might be raised, as it was raised in the 
case of Fenton vy. Livingstone before the House of Lords. Lord 
Hatherley observes that: ‘‘ Our opponents represent Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act as that which first invalidated the marriages in ques- 
tion, saying that till then they were only voidable. I stated in the 
House of Commons ten years ago * that this was a gross mistake, 
that such marriages were absolutely invalid at all times, and from 
the time of Henry VIII. had been so dealt with by statute.” In 
Fenton v. Livingstone, Lord Brougham pronounced that it (mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister) ‘‘ was clearly illegal by the law 
of England. That law treated it as incestuous by the rules of the 
Keclesiastical Courts, which alone has cognizance of this objection 
to a marriage. It could not be questioned, except during the 
lives of husband and wife [i.e. in the Church Courts] ; but it was. 
illegal, and if questioned while both parties were alive, it must 
have been declared void ab initio. And why? Because it was: 
contrary to law.” Lord Brougham’s colleagues unanimously con- 
curred. The House of Lords, consisting of four judges fully Lord 
Bramwell’s equals, pronounced these marriages to have been void, 
not voidable, before Lord Lyndhurst’s Act. It is strange that Lord 
Bramwell should be ignorant of this most important decision; or 
that, if aware of it, he should have stated the contrary in the 
most peremptory terms, without reference to the adverse judgment 
which, I believe, is still a binding precedent—if a case involving. 
the state of the law before 1835 could now arise. 

It is equally strange that Lord Bramwell should lay down a con- 
struction of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act repudiated by authorities fully 
equal to his own, inter alios, Lord Selborne and Lord Hatherley, 
without frankly stating, for the benefit of unlearned readers, that 
his view was individual and exceptional, not to say heretical. 
The overwhelming weight of judicial opinion, ever since the Act 
passed, is against him. Lord Hatherley pronounced the following 
points beyond dispute: that Lord Lyndhurst’s Act made no dif- 
ference between incestuous marriages, and applied exactly in the 
same manner to marriage with a sister as with a sister-in-law ; 
that it did not declare any then existing incestuous marriage to 
be good, but simply prevented any suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts for declaring void such existing marriage. The effect of 
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the Act upon future marriages of that class was not to render 
them void ab initio—that they already were—but to provide that 
they should be treated as void whenever brought under the cogni- 
zance of the law; to deprive them, in fact, of even the form of 
legality or possibility of validation. 

To men familiar with the course of English legislation, the 
logical inconsistency of such an Act is not surprising—is in 
perfect accord with the almost invariable usage of Parliament. 
The actual state of the law was intolerable. The de facto 
validity of a marriage absolutely void de jure, and the legiti- 
macy of the children, turned upon the chance of prosecution, 
the time of its commencement, and the length of the offenders’ 
lives. The object to be attained was the absolute prevention 
of such marriages in future. Those already contracted had 
to be dealt with—must be validated or avoided—by the action 
of Parliament. Ex post facto penal legislation, the aggravation 
of penalties for the worst crimes already committed, nay, even the 
introduction of a new certainty of punishment, was contrary to 
all Parliamentary traditions and precedents. Therefore, wicked 
and abominable as all these marriages were held by the authors of 
the Act, since they could not be all avoided they were all legalized 
—marriages between own brothers and sisters as much as those 
within the forbidden degrees of affinity. No one who knows the 
history of legislation as Lord Bramwell does, or even as I do, can 
possibly infer from this peculiarly English act of inconsistent 
mercy any toleration, any lenient judgment of forbidden marriages, 
on the part of the authors of the statute, of Parliament, or of 
English society. Their judgment on the subject is to be found 
exclusively in their provision for the future, which rendered such 
marriages null, illegal, and ineffectual to all intents and purposes. 
As concerns the question in hand, the most significant feature of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act is that it placed marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister on exactly the same footing, both for the future and 
the past, with the most hideous forms of consanguineous incest. 
Lawyers at least as well qualified to judge of such a point as Lord 
Bramwell pronounced that Lord Lyndhurst’s Act left the parties 
living in incestuous marriage liable to punishment in those cases 
where personal punishment might be possible. The law, then, 
past and present, is morally and technically the exact opposite of 
that laid down by Lord Bramwell. These marriages were always 
forbidden and incestuous. Parliament could not aggravate the 
position of former offenders, and was therefore compelled to 
protect them and their children from the more or less remote 
possibility of proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court. For the 
future, the hands of the Legislature were free. It left these mar- 
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riages void ab initio and contrary to law, in Lord Brougham’s 
words; but it ensured their actual avoidance. 

The theological view of the question turns on two passages of 
Scripture ; the 18th chapter of Leviticus, and the declaration that 
man and wife are one flesh. From the latter, Lord Bramwell 
draws an inference which, from any other advocate of his cause, 
would have been received with laughter. If A. and Z., as man 
and wife, are one flesh, not only are Z.’s relatives A.’s, and vice 
versd, but B., A.’s brother, and Y., Z.’s sister, are made brother 
and sister—by a marriage with which they had no concern! 
Even were ‘one flesh” a literal fact, this inference would not 
hold. A.-Z. is brother-sister to X. and Y. and to B. and C., but 
no relation is thereby created between B. and Y. Lev. xviii. 
forbids marriages between persons “near of kin,” and proceeds to 
define nearness of kin by particular instances. The prohibitions 
are all addressed to the male sex, are all within the third degree, 
and are examples only, leaving a number of incestuous unions of 
the worst kind forbidden only by inference. Because a nephew 
may not marry an aunt by blood or marriage, it is universally 
inferred that an uncle may not marry a niece. There is no direct 
prohibition of this or of several other confessedly unlawful 
marriages, whether precluded by consanguinity or affinity. But 
affinity is treated as constituting precisely the same nearness of 
kin as consanguinity in the same degree. The brother may not 
marry the brother’s widow: therefore, by parity of reasoning, the 
widower may not marry the wife’s sister. Were nothing expressly 
said upon the subject, this inference, resting on exactly the same 
footing as all the other inferential prohibitions accepted by Jews 
and Christians alike, would be conclusive, and would hardly have. 
been disputed even by those who have defied it. But in verse 18, 
a man is forbidden to “‘ take a wife to her sister to vex her beside 
the other in her lifetime.” There are varieties of reading and 
construction, but only one that seems of any importance. Some 
theologians, perhaps seeking to find a basis for that prohibition of 
polygamy which is nowhere directly to be found in Scripture, 
perhaps distressed by the apparent inconsistency of the limitation 
“‘ during her lifetime,” have construed the text, not ‘“‘a wife to 
her sister,” but ‘‘ one wife to another.” But the traditions of the 
patriarchs, the practice of the Jews up to and after the promulga- 
tion of this law, and its subsequent interpretation, history and 
common-sense, alike put such an interpretation out of the question. 
It may accord with the Hebrew: it does not with the fact. But 
from this express limited prohibition, Lord Bramwell and his party 
infer a permission contrary to the clear purport of the chapter at 
large. By tradition, Jewish and Christian, by common-sense, by 
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the emphatic language in which we are told more than once that 
marriage between those near of kin, whether by affinity or con- 
sanguinity, “‘is an abomination,” or “is wickedness,” we are 
compelled to infer from the prohibition of the brother’s wife a 
prohibition of the wife’s sister. Moreover, in the next preceding 
verse, to take a mother and daughter or grand-daughter is for- 
bidden in language which suggests contemporaneous union ; but 
the reason given for the prohibition, the nearness of kin, clearly 
extends it beyond the lifetime of the relatives specified. In its 
construction, in its connection, in its contradiction, in its special 
condemnation, “during life-time,” of a marriage which would 
otherwise have been forbidden by inference, verse 18 is exceedingly 
perplexing ; and it seems most unsafe to base upon such a verse 
an exception to a general rule which admits of no other. Still, so 
far as this verse goes, it seems to me an argument in Lord Bram- 
well’s favour, though an eminently weak and unsatisfactory one. 
There seems, indeed, no need of the verse whatever, since by 
general rule marriage with a sister-in-law was already forbidden, 
not during her lifetime, but for ever. What we should have 
expected, had the Lawgiver intended what Lord Bramwell says he 
must intend, would be an express permission to marry a sister-in- 
law after her sister’s death. 

The prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife's sister rests, then, 
upon the general rule of construction applicable to the chapter as 
a whole, specially applied to the prohibition of a brother’s wife. 
But this prohibition itself is in conflict, silent but direct, with a 
special command belonging not to the moral but to the social law, 
the tradition of the Levirate expressly sanctioned in another pas- 
sage. Leviticus xviii. says: ‘‘ Thou shalt not take thy brother’s 
- wife.” Elsewhere, it is ordained that, a husband dying without 
issue, his brother [in practice, his nearest kinsman, however 
distant] must take his wife and “raise up issue to his brother” or 
kinsman. This law or tradition is far older and of far wider 
application than that of Moses. It arose, according to the best 
authorities, in the days of polyandry, and is a relic of that 
unnatural system. It must be observed that in Lev. xviii. the 
prohibition is positive and without exception. It is difficult to 
believe that the writer had the law of the Levirate in mind. That 
law, as a common practice, belonged to a far earlier age, a very 
different state of society from that in which, as I believe, the law 
of Moses was promulgated. It belongs to a semi-barbarous and 
purely agricultural society, a state of things and thought in which 
the extinction of a family was, on religious rather than on social 
grounds, regarded as a terrible calamity. The Lawgiver, I suppose, 
not seeing it in operation, forgot it. But it was too deeply rooted 
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in tradition, as is shown by the story of Tamar and the Book of 
Ruth, to be altogether omitted from the code. It is, therefore, 
inserted in a different place, and the list of forbidden marriages 
takes no cognizance of it whatever. 

With the Levirate, however, Christendom has confessedly 
nothing to do. It derives its marriage code from Lev. xviii., 
-and (the 18th verse omitted) that code is consistent, clear, and 
logical ; strictly accordant, moreover, with the Christian doctrine 
-of the unity of wedlock. Are Christians—Lord Bramwell asks— 
bound by this law? If the Bible, and the whole Bible, be the 
religion of Protestants, I should say ‘‘ Certainly.” The prohibi- 
tions are not meant for the Jews exclusively. The Canaanites are 
to be cast out expressly because they had not observed this code, 
because incestuous unions, some forbidden by blood, some by 
‘affinity, had rendered them “abominable.” The sin which called 
for the extermination of a whole race not descended from Abraham 
must be a sin against nature; a sin of yet deeper dye in all, at 
least, who recognize a revelation in the moral law of the Old 
Testament. But have Christians a right to enforce their moral 
law upon others? Lord Bramwell says it is persecution to do so. 
I venture to doubt whether he paused to think or look for a 
parallel. It may be persecution to punish those who proclaim in 
the streets that property is robbery; it is no persecution to visit 
them with long years of penal servitude if they act upon that 
doctrine, though but to take a loaf or a farthing from its legal 
‘owner. So it would be persecution to forbid Lord Bramwell to 
argue this question; it is no persecution to tell him: You shall 
not do what the great majority of your countrymen consider 
immoral. 

And here we come to that aspect of the question which Lord 
Bramwell has scarcely touched, and on which, it appears to me, 
the issue turns, and ought to turn, by which I believe it will and 
‘should be decided. I understand Lord Bramwell to admit that 
Society has the right to promulgate a code of forbidden degrees, a 
law of incest. It is certain that all civilized societies have done 
‘80, whether upon religious or upon distinctly social grounds. Pro- 
bably the aid of religion has been invoked to enforce, by its awful 
‘sanctions and unseen penalties, the dictates of instinct, experience, 
‘domestic convenience, and common-sense. As Lord Bramwell 
thinks it right and just to forbid marriage with a step-daughter 
-on the narrowest possible grounds—because the step-father’s age 
is generally unsuitable, and his influence likely to be overbearing— 
he must confess that, if marriage with a deceased wife’s sister be 
open to objections as strong as these, about the weakest that could 
‘be invoked to support a prohibition of marriage, the law as it 
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stands is justifiable. He promises to discuss both the conve- 
nience and the inconvenience of these marriages, but confines 
himself practically to one single point of alleged inconvenience, 
the rare case in which a widower desires to marry his sister-in- 
law. He ignores, or nearly so, the effect of the proposed change 
upon that great majority of widowers who have no such wish, and 
confines himself absolutely to the narrowest possible view of the 
question, the interest of widowers, their children, and the chil- 
dren’s maternal aunts. Aunts, says he, are the best stepmothers. 
Aunts, we reply, are better than stepmothers. One half of them, 
the father’s sisters, happily cannot change their relation, How 
can the wife’s sister be made a better guardian by becoming a step- 
mother, by having children of her own to care for? In this argu- 
ment, Lord Bramwell tacitly assumes that the sister-in-law cannot 
remain with her brother except as his wife. Wherever this is so, 
it is the fault of Lord Bramwell’s faction, an infinitesimal 
minority of the people, a yet more infinitesimal minority 
among those poor for whose case he invokes our especial compas- 
sion. The case of those widowers who have but one room is, no 
doubt, an awkward one. It leads to much mischief, to many for- 
bidden unions ; but, of those unions, one of the rarest is the only 
one which Lord Bramwell proposes to legalize. We may, there- 
fore, set this particular case aside, unless we are prepared, on the 
same grounds, to legalize all the forms of incest to which the 
‘“‘ single room ” gives rise. Nothing but the selfish and sinful pas- 
sions indulged in defiance of law by Lord Bramwell’s clients, and 
the agitation factitiously kept up by the richer among them, has 
made it difficult for an aunt to undertake, as sister and aunt, the 
charge of her sister's children. Narrowing the case, as he narrows 
it, to the position of widowers, for one happy marriage he hopes 
to make, he makes at least three unhappy homes, excluding from 
them the sister who has no wish to be her sister’s successor. 

But the question cannot be so narrowed; as has been re- 
peatedly shown by the Marriage Law Defence Union, and was 
shown at length by several speakers at a meeting immediately 
after Lord Bramwell’s speech in the House of Lords. The 
noble Lord might have condescended to learn what impression 
his reasoning had produced upon a meeting presided over by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to glance at arguments which 
the principal organ of the Church of England thought it worth 
while to reproduce in detail. But those arguments he, like all 
advocates of change, finds it safer to ignore. The relation 
between brother-in-law and sister-in-law does not begin with 
the wife’s death. It must be radically altered during her life 
by the proposed change. Sisters-in-law cannot be possible wives 
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and continue to be actual sisters. Lord Bramwell himself would 
probably admit that they could no longer, as aunts, take charge 
of a widower’s household; that the permission of marriage is. 
the prohibition of sisterhood. But the interest of widowers and 
their sisters-in-law, though that interest is altogether against the 
change proposed, is but a very small part of the interests at stake. 
The character of the relation during the wife’s life is a far more 
important question ; affects directly the well-being of fifty families 
for one that is concerned directly in the question of marriage with 
sisters-in-law. It nearly concerns a great majority of families 
on what terms brother and sister-in-law are to meet. You cannot 
make the wife’s sister a stranger to the husband. If the marriage 
be what it should be, what, let us hope, the great majority of 
English marriages are, the sister of the wife he loves—her inti- 
mate companion for eighteen or twenty years, still the object of 
the closest affection, the most confidential trust she bestows out- 
side of her own household, her favourite guest, her nurse in sick- 
ness—cannot be to the husband as an ordinary visitor. She is far 
too intimately associated with those recollections of his wife’s 
girlhood and childhood in which he is deeply and fondly interested. 
At present she is generally as near, very often nearer and dearer 
to him than his own sisters. She is certainly, in every family in 
which the old faith is held, into which the polluting idea of an 
unnatural passion has found no way, the husband’s sister because: 
she is the wife’s. The wife’s trust, the wife’s reliance on her help 
at need, the wife’s frank confidence in both, draws them far too 
near for any other relation than that of brother and sister. 

But, again, suppose a difference of ten, twelve, or fifteen years 
between the sisters. The younger has been to the elder, before 
marriage parted them, almost as a daughter; has been nursed in her 
arms, has been watched, taught, caressed, loved as a child is only 
loved by a mother or an elder sister. As a child she comes into her 
married sister’s house, becomes, by right of nature, by habit, by 
necessity, almost a daughter of that house, the petted darling alike 
of husband and wife, perhaps ere yet they have children of their 
own; perhaps, in her turn, the nurse and guardian of those chil- 
dren. As she grows into maidenhood, is she to cease, can she 
cease, to be what she has always been? What, again, in case of 
orphanhood ? For one home in which the aunt may be the best 
stepmother —though a far worse guardian than had she never been 
more than aunt—there are dozens in which the married sister and 
the brother-in-law are the only available and suitable guardians of 
fatherless and motherless girls. Is such a home to be closed 
against them? Is the husband to refuse the guardianship and 
guidance of their nearest male relative, the shelter of the only 
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home open to them, to the companions or the charges of his wife’s 
girlhood, to those, it may be, whom, through difference of years 
and frequency and intimacy of intercourse, he has already learnt 
to love and cherish as children of his own ? 

It is a mockery and a snare, if no worse, to say that the possi- 
bility of marriage should make no difference. It alters, it poisons, 
the whole relation. To all wholesome natures, the impossibility of 
marriage is the exclusion of passion. It matters not exactly where 
the line is drawn: wherever it is drawn by the law of this or that — 
nation, but above all by immemorial usage and domestic tradition, 
there the sacred protection of natural feeling and domestic love 
follows it. No wise man, in youth or in the prime of life, would 
undertake, even though his wife’s feeling and faith urged him to 
it, the domestic guardianship of young cousins or of strangers who 
in a few years may be attractive maidens in the bloom of youth, 
just when the toils and cares of wifehood and motherhood are 
telling upon the mistress of their home; when her charm, the 
bond by which she holds her husband’s heart, is one of memory, 
of association, rather than of passion. No man hesitates to adopt 
his niece or his wife’s niece, because as yet no loathsome notion of 
passion has been permitted to touch the relation. No man feared— 
till this evil agitation, notoriously got up for the gratification of 
the passions of a few rich men, defiled the relation and impaired 
the trust that belongs to it—to adopt his wife’s sisters as inmates 
of his home. And honest, pure-minded men and loving husbands 
and brothers will still open their homes to the orphan sisters of 
their wives, at whatever peril ; but that there is peril, that slander 
is certain and trouble likely to follow, that the peace of the home 
may be endangered, that this kinsman will interfere with well- 
intended but offensive counsel, and that with cowardly mischief- 
making, is unhappily a fact ; and for that fact I, and the thousands 
who have felt and been situated as I, have to thank Lord Bram- 
well and his like. The question is not one that concerns the few 
hundred widowers whose advocate he is. It concerns us, husbands 
-and fathers, wives and mothers, brothers and sisters in law, far 
more deeply. For one of them there are thousands of us ; hundreds 
probably who have to consider whether we dare or dare not adopt 
those who, but for him and such as he, would be sisters in fact 
-and by acknowledgment as they are already sisters in law and in 
love. The wrong he, and the unthinking men who have followed 
such guidance as his, have done to us, the wound they have given 
to the purity, peace, and comfort of English homes, rankles deep, 
bitterly, unpardonably ; and till they shall give us very different 
reasonings and*very different evidence from any they have yet 
even alleged, we have the right to say, in our own interest as the 
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vast majority, and in the interests of our posterity, Nolumus leges 
Anglie mutari. 

There is more than one sentence in Lord Bramwell’s argument 
which suggests that he has given but very hasty and very careless . 
‘study to his subject. It is simply absurd to ascribe the present 
law to priestly or other “‘ asceticism.” It is the natural and logical 
consequence of the code accepted by the Christian Church from 
the law of Moses, confirmed as the spirit of that law is by the 
Christian teaching which makes husband and wife, in regard to 
their relatives, one flesh. It is an essential, inseparable part of 
that law. It is difficult, if not impossible, to see how the Apostles 
‘or the earliest Fathers could have taken any view but that they 
did take, could have based their marriage code on any other 
authority, or could have construed nearness of kin in such a way 
-as to exclude the wife’s sister. Such a sentence could only have 
been written in haste by one who had studied neither the history 
nor the logic of the question. Te bearing of the proposed change 
upon other relations of affinity has been treated with equal haste 
-and heedlessness. It is not necessary that the law should be 
logical ; it is quite possible to legalize this one alone among a 
number of marriages forbidden by the same principle. But it is 
impossible to secure respect for such a law. The wife’s sister is 
nearer of kin than her own daughter, the wife’s niece. If she be 
not “ near of kin,” neither is the step-daughter. The legalization 
of these marriages destroys at once the logical and the moral 
basis on which all prohibitions grounded on affinity rest, and have 
rested for 1,800 years. It may be possible still to forbid marriage 
with a wife’s niece or daughter ; it will be impossible to prevent 
or punish it ; to retain for a palpably inconsistent prohibition the 
respect of the nation, or the sanction of society. Such marriages 
‘can no longer be denounced as immoral and abominable, when 
-once the rule placing affinity and consanguinity on the same 
footing, the immemorial basis of the Christian marriage law, has 
been infringed. 

Equally reckless is Lord Bramwell’s appeal to foreign mar- 
riage codes and Romish dispensations. The conditions of Colonial 
life are so utterly different from ours that the absence of 
mischief there would be no guarantee for the working of such a 
change at home. And it is absurd to say that laws which have 
scarcely existed for a generation, few of them for more than half 
a generation, have been put to the test at all. The marriage law 
and practice of Germany, and of the Northern and Western States 
of the American Union, are not examples, but hideous warnings. 
A cankerous licence, a social rottenness simply indescribable, has 
followed step by step the first relaxation of Christian tradition. 
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And lastly, Lord Bramwell reminds us that the Church of Rome 
grants dispensations for marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
and ventures to ask, Would they be granted for brother and 
sister? Is he ignorant, then, that they have been granted for 
marriage with a brother’s daughter? The immorality of Italy, 
the still more widespread and revolting licence of French society 
and literature, may be traced, in all probability, mainly to this. 
practice of dispensation ; though that practice was denounced by 
‘ the old law of France, by the old principles of the Catholic Church, 
as inapplicable to marriages ‘‘ forbidden by the law of God,” 
among which marriage with a wife’s sister has always been 
ranked. When once the possibility of dispensation within the 
Levitical degrees is recognized, the value of the law, the security 
of all relations of affinity is sapped to the foundation. In the 
same way, the licence taken by Lord Bramwell’s clients, the half- 
hearted indulgence accorded to them in society, has impaired the 
strength of our own law and tradition, and invaded the peace and 
purity of our homes. So far from making this a ground for 
legalizing that licence, and extending to still forbidden marriages. 
the social half-toleration granted to the first infraction of the code, 
this experience is a striking and signal proof of the folly, if it be 
harsh to say the wickedness, of the agitation to which Lord Bram- 


well has lent the authority of his name; the strongest possible 
reason for refusing to weaken such support as the law of England 
still gives to the immemorial tradition of every Christian society, 
and the sanctity of the relations created by marriage. 


Percy Gree. 
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LIFE AT THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue word University has a very different meaning in Scotland 
from that which it bears in England. At Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge Learning has her favourite seats, chosen for her long ago. 
She is there richly endowed, she gathers her sons about her in 
homes of her own, she is the ruling spirit of the towns which she 
has made famous. In Glasgow and Edinburgh, on the other hand, 
she stands on one side, overshadowed; her voice can scarcely be 
heard in the din of commerce, of manufacture, of civic life, which 
goes on around her. But this is not all. The Scottish Universi- 
ties fulfil an ideal and perform functions totally different from those 
of their richer and more highly favoured sisters south of the Tweed. 
In England the idea is, in the first place, to afford to young men 
of the upper and of the upper-middle classes the best possible 
education, both intellectual and moral; and, in the second place, 
to endow learning and research with a secure and congenial home. 
In Scotland the idea is to afford to all comers of the male sex, rich 
or poor, young or old, the means of improving themselves intel- 
lectually, and of fitting themselves for the learned professions. 
The very wideness of the scope of this intention, in respect of the 
persons for whose benefit the Scotch Universities are supposed to 
exist, narrows the sphere of operations in regard to each student. 
The endowment of research is, at the Scottish Universities, almost 
entirely, the moral training of the students is totally, neglected. 
This is, indeed, almost a matter of necessity. The endowments 
are hardly large enough to provide adequate teaching power for 
the fifteen or sixteen hundred lads and young men who crowd the 
class-rooms at Edinburgh or Glasgow, and leave nothing to spare 
for learned leisure ; while it would take a whole battalion of proc- 
tors to look after the behaviour of so many undergraduates, living, 
not in halls, but in separate lodgings. It would be impossible to 
imagine a system of college discipline, of board and lodging, which 
would suit both the son of the wealthy merchant and the son of 
the small shop-keeper who can live comfortably on fifteen shillings 
a week. The theory of the English Universities is to take lads 
of nineteen or twenty, and, for a reasonable sum, give them a 
liberal education, and turn them out, in three years’ time, well- 
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mannered young men, accustomed to the society of their equals,. 
and (to use a convenient phrase) “free from vice.” The theory 
of the Scotch universities is to give the opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge, as much or as little as may be desired, during six 
months out of the twelve, for eight or ten guineas a year. 

The obvious danger of the Scottish system is that the Universities. 
may degenerate into large middle-class day-schools; and this fate 
has, to a considerable degree, overtaken them. For many years. 
Scotland has been living upon her old reputation in educational 
matters—a reputation earned in the days when she was the only 
one of the three kingdoms in which primary schools were esta-. 
blished by law in every parish. Until lately, at least, a larger 
proportion of her population were able to read and write than was 
the case in England or Ireland. But this state of things is fast. 
passing away; and in the point of secondary education, the truth 
is, Scotland has always been (but for her Universities) lamentably 
deficient. In afew of the larger towns, besides Edinburgh and: 
Glasgow, there are “High Schools,” which correspond to the: 
grammar-schools of England; but they are only available for the 
boys who live within walking distance of them. Schools in which 
the pupils reside, or at which the masters keep boarding-houses for 
the boys, have been until lately almost unknown in Scotland, and 
they are still by no means common. One reason of this has been 
that the boarding-school system of education is necessarily an. 
expensive one, and the Scotch were, until recent times, a poor, and 
are even now a frugal people. But another reason lay in the: 
Puritanical principles which have taken so deep a hold of the 
Scottish character. A Scotch parent lays down a tolerably narrow 
path, and determines that his son shall walk in it up to the age 
of fifteen or sixteen. If with such a training he shall afterwards. 
wander into the broad way, his blood be upon his own head.. 
Home life, home influences, count for everything to the average: 
Scotchman, so far as the education of morals is concerned. The. 
due performance of religious observances is a matter of prime 
necessity ; and Scotch parents are always unwilling to confide the 
task of seeing that their boys learn the Shorter Catechism and 
forbear all amusement on Sundays to any schoolmaster, however 
zealous. The effect of the dislike of boarding-schools, and the 
absence of good secondary day-schools has been to turn the 
Universities into grammar-schools of a rather inefficient type, so: 
far as a considerable portion of the students is concerned. 

The one redeeming feature of the system has been the superior 
character (in very many instances) of the old parish schools.. 
Many of the masters of these schools had passed through the 
curriculum at Edinburgh or Aberdeen, and were well able to drill. 
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boys in Latin, Euclid, and the rudiments of Greek. At almost all 
parish schools a little Latin, at least, could be learned; and as 
soon as a boy could struggle through a page of Virgil, and had 
stowed away a fair number of Euclid’s propositions, he was con- 
sidered ripe for the University. The Universities were, of course, 
compelled by the very theory of their existence, to adapt them- 
selves to this state of things. Boys presented themselves in scores 
for matriculation, who could not pass the simplest examinations ; 
and Glasgow, at least, met the difficulty by providing classes which 
might be profitably attended by those who had not yet climbed’ 
over the pons asinorum, or mastered the Greek alphabet. These 
classes are now attended in large numbers, not by boys only, but 
by men who, somewhat late in life, have caught the sacred flame, 
and have determined to begin a University career at the age of 
thirty. The system is a bad one in every respect. One might 
almost as well begin to learn Greek without a master, as in a 
class of one hundred and twenty students for one hour a day. 
It was an odd sight to see at Glasgow some years ago him who 
was justly described as— 
Bearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly, as a flower, 

helping some horny-handed son of the soil to battle with the 
mysteries of rizrw, If the same professor received elegiacs from 
some of his students in which even his fastidious ear could scarcely 
detect a blemish, the result could hardly be ascribed by anyone 
to the excellence of the system. 

Each of the Scottish Universities comprises four ‘‘ Faculties »— 
Arts, Medicine, Divinity, and Law. Edinburgh still maintains her 
old reputation as one of the best medical schools in the United 
Kingdom ; and the law lectures are believed to be also excep- 
tionally good at Edinburgh. Only those students who are 
intended for the ministry of the Church of Scotland attend the 
Divinity classes at any of the four Universities, the dissenting 
Presbyterian bodies having Divinity Halls of their own. Divinity 
students always attend four years at the “‘ Arts” classes, unless 
they pass a preliminary examination, and so escape the first year. 
Medical and law students, as a rule, spend only two years at Latin, 
Greek, and logic, before they proceed to their special studies. It 
must be understood that ‘‘ a year” means, at a Scotch University, 
a “session ”’ of barely six months, from the beginning of November 
till the end of April. There are, it is true, short ‘‘ summer 
sessions”; but these exist only for medical students. This 
arrangement of the year is necessary on account of the poverty 
of a large number of the students. And an incidental benefit 
of considerable importance arises from what seems at first 
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sight a very bad arrangement of the academical year. The 
work of a Scotch University professor is, while it lasts, exceed- 
ingly arduous; and while some of the chairs at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow are supposed to be worth two or three thousand 
a year, many of them are but poorly endowed. To be absolutely 
master of one’s own time for six months of the year is a great 
boon; and constitutes an attraction which helps the northern 
Universities to fill their chairs with exceptionally able men. 

As might have been expected from the absenée of good secondary 
schools in many parts of Scotland, lads begin their University 
studies at a very early age. Sixteen is a very common age for 
matriculation even now; and this is an improvement upon the 
state of things which existed some years ago. Assuming that a lad 
of sixteen goes to a Scotch University with a fair elementary 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, he will generally 
finish his ‘‘ Arts’’ course in four years; that is, four sessions of 
six months each, extending over four years. For the first session 
he will probably “take” junior Latin, junior Greek, and junior 
mathematics, spending two hours a day in the Latin class-room, 
and one in each of the other two. If he chooses to be lazy, and 
declare himself “not prepared,” too often in the course of the 
session, the professor may refuse to sign his ‘‘class-ticket,” and 
thus compel him to go over the ground again, if he wishes to take 
a degree. The second year he will take senior Greek, and senior 
Latin, exchanging, in Greek, Homer and Xenophon, for Euripides 
and Demosthenes ; and, in Latin, Virgil and Cicero for Horace 
and Tacitus. For one hour each day in each class he is expected 
to be prepared to translate when called upon ; for the second hour 
he may have merely to listen to the “‘ prelections””’ of the professor, 
who reads for his benefit a play of Aristophanes or one of Juvenal’s 
Satires, as the case may be. His third session he spends upon 
logic, moral philosophy, and, perhaps, English literature; his 
fourth is devoted to natural philosophy; that is, a taste of statics, 
dynamics, and science generally, and (if his talents lie in that 
direction), senior mathematics. But it is well understood that 
every student is at liberty to arrange his studies as he sees fit, 
and to present himself for examination for his degree in arts in 
each of the three departments of classics, mental philosophy, and 
natural philosophy, if and when he has a mind to do so, and not 
otherwise. In all these classes prizes are given, as at schools; the 
names of the prize-winners being decided (in accordance with long- 
established custom) by the votes of the students of the class. As 
a rule, the plan works remarkably well. 

Lectures begin every day at eight o’clock, and are generally over 
by one or two in the afternoon. Of course there are no “ chapels,” in 
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the English University sense of the term. There is a “‘ University 
Chapel” at Glasgow ; but it is used only for fashionable sermons 
on Sunday afternoons ; education at the Scotch Universities (apart 
from the Divinity Faculty, which is quite an affair by itself) is 
purely “ unsectarian.”” When lectures are over, the students either 
go back to an early dinner at their lodgings, or betake themselves 
to the reading-room of the library, or to football, or the gym- 
nasium. There is no boating, and but little cricket, at any of the 
northern seats of learning. Most of the students spend their 
evenings in preparing for the next morning’s lectures; for, as a 
rule, the Scottish youth goes to college to work, not to play. 
Evening amusements he has none. In the first place he cannot 
afford them ; and in the second place, theatres and cards are alike 
forbidden by the stern law of Scotch Puritanism. His only re- 
creations are football, and a long walk on Saturday afternoon. 
This is a fair sketch of the daily round of an average Scotch 
student, so far as one can take an average of so miscellaneous a 
body as the students of a northern University. It will be seen 
that the life is a singularly narrow one, and that it affords very 
few opportunities of social intercourse. There is, in fact, no 
“‘ student life” in Scotland: there is not a trace (except at St. 
Andrew’s) of the collegiate life which is the great charm of Oxford 
and of Cambridge. Scotch students are not a body of young men 
associated together for any object,'but a number of isolated youths, 
each leading his own life in his own way, scattered up and down 
over a great city, and brought together for two or three hours a 
day for purposes of instruction. They do not ‘“ keep terms,” they 
‘‘attend classes.”’ They form into little groups, each group composed 
of two or three youths of similar tastes; and life-friendships are often 
the result of these early acquaintances; but the fact that they 
have nothing in common, except their studies, from the day the 
session opens to the day it closes, prevents anything like fellowship 
on a wide scale, or anything resembling University life in the 
proper sense of the word. There are debating and other societies, 
as ‘a matter of course; but they are generally in a languishing 
condition. Many of the students harbour the idea that in spend- 
ing time with their fellow-students they-are neglecting their work 
and giving somebody else an advantage in the race. There is, 
indeed, one period when there is abundance of ‘“‘student-life” at the 
Scotch Universities, though it lasts for only a week or ten days 
every third year. It is the proud privilege of the undergraduates 
to elect the Lord Rector, who is an important personage, prac- 
tically as well as theoretically, in University matters. Of late 
years rectors have been chosen more for the popularity of their 
political principles than for their literary or scientific eminence ; 
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and the great body of the students range themselves for the time 
under the rival flags of the Liberal and Conservative Associations. 
Very often, however, there is a third body, the Independents, who 
profess to be superior to political considerations and to recognise 
only academical or literary distinctions in their choice, and who. 
do useful service by adding to the uncertainty of the final issue,. 
and thereby increasing the excitement. The rival associations 
hold meetings on alternate evenings in the class-rooms—meetings 
in which peas generally take the place of arguments, and which 
are often enlivened by free fights of a harmless character. 
Nobody is supposed to do any work while the election is going on. 
The “courts” (as quadrangles are called in the north) are kept 
alive with electioneering hand-bills, parodies, and squibs of all 
descriptions—with songs, badinage, and cheering at anything or 
nothing. At length the eventful day dawns, the election takes 
place, the last volley of peas is delivered, and next day everybody 
settles down to work for the ensuing six months. 

The education given at the Scottish universities is carried on 
solely by means of the lectures delivered by the various professors, 
supplemented by exercises and oral and written examinations upon 
the subjects of those lectures. Even the assistants whom the 
professors engage to help them in the work of their classes are 
appointed and paid by the professors themselves. Many of the 
students who aspire to a degree in arts avail themselves of the 
services of private ‘‘ coaches,” but these tutors have no official 
position, and are not able to command more than a very moderate. 
renumeration for their labours. The entire absence of tutors is, 
of course, another result of the poverty of the establishments them- 
selves, and of the majority of their pupils; but although the want 
is a great one, it is not an absolutely unmixed evil. It is true that 
Scottish students are deprived of what must ever be one of the 
most important means of education—the companionship of a 
superior mind, and the guidance, the encouragement, the stimulus 
which only a tutor who knows his students personally can possibly 
supply. It is true that an education which neglects this method 
must always turn out men whose mental faculties are wanting in 
polish, who have wasted time over antiquated books, or in strug- 
gling through mazes which a few clear words might have made 
plain to them. Rawness, crudeness of thought, and a certain 
intellectual egotism are characteristic of the self-educated man; 
and he who adds to the teaching of books only the instruction he 
can derive from the lectures and criticisms addressed to two hun- 
dred men as well as to himself, is seldom free from these mental 
weaknesses. But, on the other hand, the necessity which is laid 
upon the Scottish student of planning out (in great part) his own 
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work, of selecting his own authorities, of struggling unaided with 
his own difficulties, tends to make him self-reliant. He who 
climbs the hill of knowledge with his hand clasped by that of an 
experienced guide attains a higher eminence, and is able to com- 
mand at less cost a wider survey; he is prevented from wasting 
his strength in needless enterprises, and is taught to avail himself 
of all the steps which have been cut by his predecessors. He is 
able to look down with a smile at his fellow-climber, who, strug- 
gling along by. himself, reaches, panting and bewildered, and over- 
flushed, perhaps, by his success, a summit which he himself has 
easily surmounted some time before. Yet it may be that the very 
difficulties (needlessly encountered though they may have been) 
of the less fortunate traveller, have had the effect of hardening 
his muscles, and stimulating his keenness of vision, of increasing. 
his self-dependence and his power of resource. 

_ A similar effect follows, or, at least, generally follows, from the- 
mixture of classes in both the schools and the colleges of Scotland. 
To be educated with one’s equals produces certain results—per- 
haps, on the whole, the best attainable. But to be educated with 
one’s social inferiors and superiors, or even with one’s inferiors 
only, produces other results which may rival in importance those 
obtained by the opposite method. The aristocratic system (as the 
former plan may be called for the sake of convenience) is indubit- 
ably the best for those who are intended to live and work entirely 
among men of their own class, and who regard an intimate 
knowledge of the classes immediately beneath their own, of the 
ways of life, of the habits of thought and feeling of the men who. 
compose these classes, as a thing of little or of no importance. 
To throw a youth of gentle nurture into the mixed company he 
must meet with at a Scottish University would probably result in 
some deterioration of his manners for the time being, unless he 
chose to live in an unhealthy isolation, or unless he had oppor- 
tunities for mixing in better society than the great majority of his 
fellow-students could afford him. But, on the other hand, under 
the aristocratic system of education, a youth is brought up to know 
but one class of his fellow-men, and unless he is fortunate enough 
to be country-bred, and to retain some of the associates of his boy- 
hood, he is very unlikely to gain the knowledge of any other class 
later in life. To know men, it is not sufficient to meet them. 
merely as ministrators, whether in a humbler or in a less inferior 
position, to our wants or our pleasures. To know men we must 
consort with them under circumstances which place us, at least for 
the time being, or in some respects, upon an equal footing with 
them—we must share with them conditions, interests, hopes, and 
fears. An undergraduate of a Scottish University has the oppor- 
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tunity, at least, of becoming acquainted with many sorts and con- 
‘ditions of men. The richer country gentlemen in Scotland 
generally prefer to send their sons to Harrow and Oxford; but 
youths from every other section of the community are to be found 
in the class-rooms of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. The 
son of the mill-owner sits on the same bench with the son of the 
small shopkeeper ; the merchant, the country minister, the laird, 
the “ tenant-body,” send their boys to undergo the same educa- 
tional treatment. This democratic system may have its weak side, 
but it must result, and it does result, in widened sympathies, and 
in welding together the various classes of the country. Among 
the lads and young men who form the great majority of the 
students, there are always a few of maturer years—men who, 
somewhat late in life, have determined to cultivate classic fields, 
or to exchange the desk or the counter for the pulpit. These men 
are naturally shy, reserved, and uncomfortable, given to associate 
with each other, and to avoid the boyish fun of their fellow- 
students. 

Everyone has heard of the terrible struggle with poverty which 
some Scotch students undergo. It might be difficult to match 
to-day the stories which are told of the difficulties which have 
been surmounted in past days; but there are at this hour a con- 
‘siderable number of students, especially at Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
who not only support themselves by working at a trade during the 
summer months, but save enough in that time to live upon during the 
other half of the year at college. How they accomplish this, with 
no other help than, perhaps, a ten-pound note from a bursary or a 
sympathising relative, is, and must remain, a profound mystery 
to all who are unacquainted with the virtues of oatmeal as an 
article of diet, and with the blessing of a healthy appetite. Even 
with these advantages the struggle is often painful in the extreme. 
It is true that many men have come safely through the ordeal, 
and have afterwards not only done good and useful work but have 
attained distinction in the professions; and it is impossible not to 
admire the pluck and resolution of these raw-boned hungry youths, 
who can sacrifice to their ambition not only their share of the 
amusements natural to their age, but many of what are commonly 
called the necessaries of life. But the system as a whole cannot be 
defended. It is very doubtful whether it is for the advantage of 
the community that the professions should be crowded by com- 
petitors from the classes below: the result must inevitably be to 
lower, in some respects, the standards of the professions them- 
selves. And it is quite as doubtful whether it is good to encourage 
any considerable number of lads or young men to struggle into a 
class above that in which they were born, and to which their 
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parents and friends belong. That a boy of talent and resolution 
should be able so to raise himself is one of the conditions of 
healthy national life; but that the attempt should be too often 
made is hardly less than a national misfortune. The system does 
not result, as at first sight it appears to do, in turning the best 
youth of the country to the best advantage. One consideration 
sometimes forgotten is that the shopkeeping, trading, and farming 
classes are deprived of a large number of their most intelligent and 
energetic members. ‘‘ Who devote themselves to more important 
labours,” it may be replied. But the question is rather whether 
these more important labours might not have been as well or 
better performed by those who were, in a manner, born to them. 
And there is another side to the picture. Of all the young men 
who maintain this gallant and unequal struggle with poverty—an 
enemy thin, and pale, and strong as Death himself—at the 
northern Universities, some fall back, disheartened, if not perma- 
nently soured by disappointment; some succeed, and of these 
most become tolerable, a few become distinguished ministers or 
doctors; but a very large proportion’ never emerge from the 
struggle at all. There is not a churchyard on Scottish soil which 
is not the resting-place of some bright-eyed youth who has paid 
for his ambition with his life, who has been vanquished in the 
fight, and has crept wearily home to die. The success of the few 
is noticed and admired ; the sad failure of the many is forgotten. 
Even of those who “win through,” a large number are perma- 
nently weakened in health. They are not overworked, as many 
Oxford and Cambridge men overwork themselves ; they are starved 
into disease. We may admire, from many points of view, a 
democratic system of education. We may congratulate ourselves 
upon the spread of knowledge among all ranks of the people, and 
upon the facilities which that system affords for the exercise of 
legitimate ambition. But an institution which takes for its aim 
the instruction of many hundreds of young men belonging to all 
ranks of life cannot possibly afford the best means of education, 
since it cannot bring teacher and pupil into anything like close 
intercourse with each other; and the very facilities afforded for 
enabling young men to rise in the world, are a source of weakness, 
by lowering (in some cases) the standard required of professional 
men, and by tempting to a contest with fate which is often barren 
and not seldom fatal. ‘The system of the Scottish Universities. 


has, undeniably, its merits; but it has also its disadvantages and 
its victims. 


J. Leys. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PEASANT PROPRIETORS 
IN GERMANY. 


Mucs has been said and written lately about the life and ways 
‘of peasants and labourers in France, Italy, and also the more 
southern parts of Germany, but nobody, up to the present, has 
alluded to the centre and the north, where soil and climate both 
offer a greater resemblance to those of England than in any of 
the countries already mentioned. The characteristics of the 
people, too, are not unlike those of the English agricultural 
population, though, on the whole, they are, perhaps, better 
educated, and add to their great capacity for labour an extra- 
ordinary and unremitting thrift and frugality. It is due greatly 
to the gradual disappearance of these qualities that the peasants 
owe their present ruinous condition and the great diminution of 
their numbers, a fact much regretted in Germany, as they are a 
most stable and conservative element in the country, which is 
now being more or less absorbed into the large landed estates, or 
ut up into very small portions, which, as they constantly change 
hands, thereby lose their value. During the last ten years the 
division and mortgaging of peasants’ properties has formed the 
subject of serious inquiries. Their present state is looked upon as 
a very critical one, and it is feared that, little by little, they will 
disappear entirely, and that thus Germany is entering upon an 
era which heralds the decay of all old civilizations, such as, for 
instance, in Italy, after the fall of the Empire, when the in- 
habitants will live on the ruins of the peasant properties of 
former centuries in poverty, dirt, and gross ignorance, for no 
education can exist without material well-being. 

Peasant properties range in Saxony from thirty to three hun- 
dred morgen,* but where the soil is poor thirty morgen is so small 
a holding that the proprietor cannot eke out a means of livelihood 
from it. The good old Saxon usage, according to which one son 
inherited the whole property, is disappearing; the land is divided 
into small and ever smaller parcels amongst all the children, or 
one of them takes over the whole of the highly-mortgaged suc- 


* A morgen is one-third more than an acre. 
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‘cession, and pays the other heirs in money. In a few years he is 
so overburdened with debt that the usurer has little trouble in 
-ousting him from his inherited house and home. Small holdings 
of ten or fifteen morgens can, with thrift, unremitting labour, and 
under fortunate circumstances only, support their owners, as, for 
instance, those that are situated near great towns or close to rail- 
ways or rivers on which there is much traffic ; but, as a rule, these 
people have not enough to satisfy their hunger, yet sufficient to pre- 
vent their dying of starvation ; their existence is a wretched one: they 
are of no use to the country, and a small misfortune often obliges 
them to sell their land. Here the old adage comes true: ‘“ Small 
holdings eat themselves up.” 

Though it must be hoped, for the good of the commonwealth, 
that the peasant properties will not all be absorbed into the large 
estates, it cannot be denied that the great landowners have done 
much to further agriculture by introducing a more practical and 
economical mode of farming which, in the last thirty years, has 
trebled the gross income of the arable land. They have made use 
-of scientific discoveries for practical purposes; they further pro- 
gress by constant experiments; they introduce new seeds, new 
manure, a better race of cattle; they make use of new machines, 
and change the whole plan of farming ; in fact, they put good results 
before the eyes of the peasants, who proverbially mistrust anything 
new, and often have not the necessary means required for farming 
in its very best form. But this is not all, for at agricultural meet- 
ings they impart the results of their experiments to the peasants, 
and sell to them, at low prices, new kinds of seed, grain, and young ~ 
cattle, for they consider it a pleasure to contribute as much as 
they can to the development of agriculture. In spite of all this 
it is true that within the last quarter of a century the peasants 
have constantly been losing ground, that the arable land gives a 
low percentage, that wages have risen, but the labour itself has 
become worse, that agricultural produce stands low in price,.and 
that much land is highly mortgaged. About fifty years ago German 
farmers underwent a similar crisis, which was, however, not of so 
serious a nature as the present one, for, though the acme of agri- 
cultural production has by no means been reached, one cannot 
now-a-days hope for such a rise as was possible then, when farm- 
ing was in its most elementary condition. In those days the only 
rivalry Germany had to fear was that of the Western Powers of 
Europe, but now it has to count with Russia, Hungary, America, 
India, and Australia. The peasants in those days had no mort- 
gages, and were only allowed to encumber their land to a quarter 
of its value. The so-called “‘ cut-throat” of these days, who only 
waits till the property is sufficiently loaded with debt to pounce 
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upon it, did not exist then. The crisis brings, however, with 
many sad things some good ones. It obliges the peasant to be 
thrifty, frugal, and laborious. From 1850 to 1870 agriculture in 
Germany had its golden time, and in the districts where much 
beet-root for the fabrication of sugar’was cultivated it lasted even 
somewhat longer; but nothing is more difficult to bear well than 
too great prosperity, and it is no wonder that the rural sim- 
plicity began to vanish. The good days are over now, and where 
there used to be abundance there is want instead. After the flood 
comes the ebb, and the only thing to be done is to retrieve what 
has been lost, by economy and simplicity. Much hope in Germany 
is pinned upon the State, and that this does not remain inactive 
has been shown by the imposition of the corn duties and the large 
subventions given to agricultural institutions. Great good has 
also been done to the peasants by the winter schools for farming. 
In these days much is expected of farmers; the time is past 
when they were supposed to do without knowledge or thought. 
He who wants to make his living by agriculture, must not only 
work hard and live thriftily, he must also be intelligent, not content 
to follow in the rear, but strive to march with the advanced guard. 
There is always room in the van. 

Professor Miaskowsky has published in Smoller’s Year-Book 
for Law, Administration, and Political Economy in the German 
Empire, an inquiry into the agricultural development of the 
country. This paper opens out an interesting vista into the state 
of the hardly-pressed peasant class. He makes the following 
remarks upon the retrograde movement of this important social 
element. 


The greatest part of the capital which the peasant requires for momentary em- 
barrassments, or for the amelioration and varying use of his farming, or for the regu- 
lation of the succession with the other heirs, he borrowed formerly from his neighbours 
and relations, or a shopkeeper in the nearest town, and sometimes from an endowment 
or a savings bank. Even at the present time the rural population adheres to this 
way of borrowing money in provinces where there is still a healthy, simple life, as in 
Sleswig Holstein, some parts of Hanover, Westphalia, and Brandenburg; but in 
Saxony, and still more in the less wealthy districts, this unorganized method of lending 
money is going out of fashion. The loosening of family ties and of neighbourly feel- 
ings naturally contributes much to this, but most of all the large amount of capital 
which flows to the State, the communes, banks and companies of all kinds, and which 
enhances the value set by capitalists on papers that can be realised at any moment. 


If, therefore, there is no proper organization where the peasant 
and small proprietor can borrow at low interest, without the 
fear of having his credit foreclosed, he falls into the hands of the 
professional usurer. This curse of rural populations approaches 
from the smaller towns in the most varied disguises sometimes 
as a pedlar who forces on them brandy or haberdashery, or 
as a cattle-lender who puts cows into the empty stable, or 
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as a dealer who sells and exchanges cattle. Thus in nearly 
all German provinces the usurer attaches himself to the peasant 
like the parasite to the tree; nor does he rest until the tree is 
entirely covered, and, deprived of its life, rots away at the roots. 
The hawking and cattle trade, as well as the money-lending, are 
simply a means of obtaining as much land as possible, and the 
peasant’s insolvency leads to his selling his home either through 
the ever-ready business friend, or through his helpers. In order 
to save expense the sale is made out in the name of the peasant, 
who generally realises but a small sum, whilst the usurer makes 
enormous profits. 

It was to meet these difficulties that rather more than twenty 
years ago loan companies on the following system were formed. 
These loan companies are restricted to one parish, for the smaller 
they are the more easily they manage their own affairs ; and it is 
also thought that it gives them a greater esprit de corps. Some 
objections were in the beginning raised to the poorest class joining 
them, it being feared that they would wish to monopolize the ad- 
ministration ; experience, however, has shown that, with a ready 
feeling for the fitness of things, the most wealthy members have, on 
the contrary, been chosen. The credit which these companies 
require has been brought about entirely by the joint liability of all its 
members. For instance, in the case of any money being required, 
each member has to pay an equal share. Supposing a company 
had 100 members, and £50 were required, every member would 
have to pay 10s.; if, however, 10 members were incapable of 
paying, the remaining £5 would be equally divided amongst the 
other 90 members. In this way the joint liability assumes a far 
more harmless aspect than is usually ascribed to it; to the richer 
members there is not the slightest risk, and, during the many 
years that these loan companies have existed, there has not been 
a single case where a member has suffered from it. If the loan 
company does by any chance contract a debt, there are always 
good securities, for in the country there is hardly ever a want 
of actual property, it is the scarcity of ready-money which is felt. 
The joint liability is also the best way of checking irregularities, 
as it brings the whole weight of the company to bear upon the 
administration. The first duty of the company is to find the 
necessary capital for improvements in agriculture or the tempo- 
rary wants of a member. This money has, in the beginning, 
generally to be borrowed, and often not without difficulties and 
hardships ; but these have the good effects of giving strength and 
courage. The necessity of having to inspire confidence promotes 
order, punctuality, and good work. If the money was at first to 
flow too freely, thrift would soon be thrown overboard. When the 
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credit has once been established, experience shows that the capital 
is never wanting, even in great crises such as those of 1864-66-70, 
when these loan companies flourished wonderfully. Of course it 
need not be said that they only can be of use when the popula- 
tion is willing to work and help themselves. The primary duty 
of these companies is to furnish money; but this is not their 
main purpose, it is only the means by which they seek to attain 
their aim, which is to better the condition of the members 
morally and materially. They do not only lend the money for 
agricultural purposes, but they make sure that it will be properly 
laid out in improving the state of the peasants and labourers, 
in developing their social and physical powers, and furthering an 
increase of energy and self-help. The loans which the company 
makes to its members are of three kinds: (1) at three months; 
(2) for a longer time, but with yearly payments; (3) and this 
only to the wealthier members, on a running account. The 
three months may be extended to two years, but never to more, 
and notice must be given at the proper time. For such articles 
as artificial manure, seed, fodder, &c. &c., the payments are gene- 
rally put off to the next harvest. The loans are made only on 
good security, at the usual interest, with 1 per cent. provision. 
This is not too high, considering what otherwise would have to be 
paid to the usurers, and the immense advantages derived from the 
eompany, whose members all indirectly profit from this interest. 
It is a useful thing to connect a savings-bank with these com- 
panies, as the country people generally prefer hiding away their 
money to placing it out at interest far away from their home. 
Cheques are considered a dangerous institution in Germany, 
with which it is wise not to acquaint the agricultural population. 
The company consists of the committee which decides, the cashier 
who executes, the administration which conducts, and the general 
assembly which judges. Nobody is paid except the cashier. The 
committee ought to be composed of five members, the admini- 
stration of nine, but often, in rural populations, it may be 
difficult to find so many capable individuals, and, in that case, 
they have to content themselves with less. The knowledge derived 
from elementary schools, coupled with public spirit and a strong 
and trustworthy character, is really all that is needed. It must 
not be supposed that, even before the unfortunate turn for the 
worse came, the German peasantry reposed on a bed of roses. 
In Saxony, for instance, one of the richest and best-cultivated 
countries in central Germany, which is at the same time blessed 
with a most hard-working and frugal population, a rich peasant 
and his family rose, during the winter, at 4, and in the summer 
at 2 or 3 o'clock. They tasted meat on Sundays only; the 
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rest of the time their fare consisted of black bread, salt butter, 
potatoes, soup made with flour and vegetables, and the fruit, 
dried or fresh, they grew in the great orchard at the back of 
the cottage. The men would, perhaps, drink a glass of small 
beer during the day, but the women’s only beverage is, and has 
been since time immemorial, the weakest coffee, so weak, indeed, 
that it has been surnamed “ Bliimchen Coffee,” or “ little flower 
coffee,” because the sprig painted on the bottom of the cup 
shows plainly through the liquid. Until the snow covers the 
ground none of the family wear stockings, the grown-up mem- 
bers only being provided with wooden shoes. In summer they all 
work in the fields the livelong day, the women with cotton hand- 
kerchiefs tied over their heads to preserve them from the burning 
sun, and their coarse flannel skirts kilted up to their knees; when 
they return home in the evening the girls attend to the cattle, and 
sometimes one of them has to sleep in the stables. They often 
look weather-beaten and worn at twenty; their mother, though 
not over fifty, is an old wrinkled crone; she attends to the kitchen 
and the housework, and spends her days on her knees scouring 
the spotless wooden floors and stairs, or burnishing the old oak 
settles and chairs till they shine like metal. The foremost luxury 
these people know is a warm room; it is heated by the huge 
stove, and the windows are never opened during the winter, for 
that would be waste of fuel. In the sleeping-room there is no 
fire ; the mass of bedding piled on to the beds nearly mounts up 
to the low ceiling. These feather-beds, the pride of the housewife, 
are collected through generations, and in the evening the old 
women and children can be seen resorting to the pasture-ground of 
the immense flock of geese which belongs to every village, to pick 
up patiently every little bit of down. But all is not work; there 
are sunny hours, too. During the long winter evenings the girls 
go to their spinning-room, where they talk, and laugh, and sing, 
while the wheels fly round, and their lovers and brothers come, 
after their day’s work is done, to escort them home. In summer 
there is the Sunday dance at the inn, or under the linden-tree on 
the village green, whilst the elder men sit smoking before their 
doors. The married women can be seen going to church in the 
morning, with their great lace ruffs, their silk aprons and gold- 
embroidered caps, with streaming ribbons; they hold in their 
hands the old-fashioned Gesangbuch, and a posy of sweet- 
smelling flowers and strong herbs, which is to prevent them from 
going to sleep in the drowsy air of the village church during the 
two hours’ sermon. These people give their daughters sometimes 
£1,000 apiece when they are married, and an outfit of house and 
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body linen for life, but constant work and strict economy are their: 
watchwords. 

A relaxation of these has at once brought about a marked de- 
cline in their prosperity, and no exertion of the State or of indi-. 
viduals will remedy it, unless the sufferers themselves are content 
to return to ancient frugality. It would lead too far to enter upon 
the political and educational questions which have influenced the 
character of the rural population, as well as of the Franco-German 
war, which left a decided mark upon the generation which took 
part in it. It is to be hoped that, little by little, the peasants will 
shake themselves free of these extraneous impressions, and that 
the good old German qualities of integrity, thrift, and simplicity 
will reassert themselves, and restore to its former great, solid, and 
happy position a class so necessary to the well-being of the whole. 
country. 


W. Pager. 


CANON KINGSLEY AS A NATURALIST AND 
COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 


Everstey is a parish favourable to the study of natural history, 
owing to its extensive wastes, in which wild plants and animals 
always abounded. The derivation of the word from the Anglo- 
Saxon léah, an open pasture among woods, and ecofer—ever, in 
modern English—a wild boar, suggests that big game of that sort 
was still found in the woods of this neighbourhood late in the 
Saxon period. In fact, the Parish of Eversley was probably one 
-of the last lairs of the wild boar in the South of England, and the 
existing village green formed, in all probability, in early times, an 
‘open pasture among the woods, or one of those natural clearances 
in which the earliest Saxon villages appear to have been built. 

Kingsley lived for a short time as Curate of the parish, after 
leaving Oxford, in a small cottage on the green, commencing his 
life-long work in the midst of a rustic population, whom he himself 
described as fond of poaching and regular in nothing but in non- 
attendance at church. It is not surprising that, in spite of his 
pleasing outlook on the green, enlivened as it was on summer 
evenings by young people playing cricket and by groups of gos- 
siping elders, the prospect that lay before the highly-educated and 
well-born young clergyman, who had suddenly passed from a 
‘college where he had been extremely popular to a rural curacy 
and a cottage, proved at first dull and irksome. 

Within a year his position, from a worldly point of view, had 
improved ; he had received the gift of the living, and become the 
Rector of Eversley instead of the Curate, and his good fortune was 
completed by an early and happy marriage. But at the first blush, 
before he knew even the names of the members of his flock, he wrote 
to a friend in despair: ‘‘I am alone! My parish is particular for 
nothing but want of houses and abundance of peat-bogs.” 

The young Curate’s future course of life had not been at that 
period precisely shaped ; but even before we have marked out our 
intended careers, with pains and care, instinct, or a consciousness of 
the natural bent of our powers, sometimes declares their character, 
and we enter, half unconsciously, the road we shall never quit. 
In one of the earliest letters written from the cottage on the 
green, Kingsley referred to the happiness which his new mode of 
life already afforded him, attributing that result of his labours 
to the daily performance of duties such as an energetic and 
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conscientious curate could not possibly avoid} in a parish so 
benighted as Eversley then was. In that same year, 1842, his 
mother paid him a visit, and reported the people already devoted 
to her son. In a letter of hers, written at this time, she sounds 
the key-note of successful curacy, and of every other kind of useful 
ministry, when she mentions her son’s power of attracting sympathy 
and confidence, and his hearty interest in whatever lay in his path. 

Persons who do not comprehend the character of rustics would 
be astounded at his estimation of the humble folk around him. 
“‘ The clod of these parts,” says their Rector, “is the descendant 
of many generations of broom squires and deer-stalkers; the instinct 
of sport is strong within him still.” ‘‘ Well, he has his faults, and 
I have mine,” he says somewhere ; “but he is a thorough good 
fellow nevertheless, civil, contented, industrious, and often very 
handsome; a far shrewder fellow, too—owing to his dash of wild 
forest blood, from gipsy, highwayman, and what not—than his 
bullet-headed and flaxen-polled cousin, the pure South-Saxon of 
the chalk downs. Dark-haired he is, ruddy and tall of bone; 
swaggering in his youth, but when he grows old a thorough gentle-. 
man, reserved, stately, and courteous as a prince.” 

Old people in Eversley could remember the time when the royal 
deer sometimes used to stray into their parish, whence they seldom 
returned’; and Kingsley himself believed the character of his flock 
had been greatly influenced by their sporting proclivities, and the 
freedom enjoyed by a thinly scattered population in a wild district. 

It is not surprising that the Rector who estimated his flock so. 
highly should have been himself esteemed by them. His opinions 
on subjects relating to the working classes were reflected in his. 
private intercourse with the rustic people about him. To the 
labourers of Eversley he became a friend and father. His bearing 
towards them was entirely unconventional, and at a time when 
hand-shaking was not so common as it is now, he never omitted 
that friendly form of greeting. He would join the labouring men 
occasionally at the bar of the village inn in passing, taste their 
beer, smoke a pipe with them, make them laugh, and sometimes 
make them cry. All this was the genuine expression of his sym-. 
pathy, and the manly race among whom he lived thoroughly 
appreciated his conduct, knowing well the worth of their friend and 
teacher, and comprehending his eminence outside their circle. 

Kingsley’s life at Eversley consisted in the unwearying perform- 
ance of duty, without noise or apparent effort. The village church 
was now always full, the dissenters desisted from their opposition 
and came to church, drawn thither by the Rector’s power of attrac- 
tion, the magic of a good man’s influence. All that Carlyle so. 
passionately preached in regard to “‘work” and “ duty,’’ Charle 
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Kingsley habitually practised in his daily life at Eversley. “I 
have learnt,” he said in a letter to an old schoolfellow, “to do the 
duty which lies nearest me; and if a man be busy about his duty, 
what more does he require, for time or for eternity.” 

“ All the poor,” said one of his parishioners to me, still grieving 
for his loss, “flocked to him. I never saw such affection for any 
man before, or such a sway as his was, and all because they loved and 
trusted him.” ‘‘ And the rich too?” I asked. ‘‘ When the people 
come round a man the rich must follow,” was the reply; and I 
daresay that, in the simple life of a country parish, the squire and 
farmers cannot long resist the influence which wins their humbler 
neighbours, though such a prophet on the labour question as the 
author of Alton Locke may not at first have been understood. 

Some squires and farmers, thirty years ago, would hardly 
comprehend his treatment of the poorer class, his shaking hands 
with humble folk, and his advocating Sunday recreation for people 
shut up in cities. I mentioned his humour. Some persons would 
hardly understand his famous picture of a village pump, which he 
sent up to an examiner at Cambridge with a paper on mechanics 
in the mathematical tripos. He was first-class in classics and 
second in mathematics. The candidate had to ‘“‘ describe the 
common pump”; and Kingsley, having no more to say on the 
subject, drew a great picture of a pump on a village green, 
padlocked and chained, with a stately beadle, and people waiting 
with empty buckets, and a notice on the spout, “This pump 
locked during Divine Service.” Those who dislike such humour 
may be glad to know that, from a Curate, he filled his church to 
overflowing. Radical as some might deem him from his sympathy 
with the popular movements of forty years ago, his busy life at 
home, “ unresting, untiring” in the performance of duty and of 
daily drudgery, condoned all faults, even among those country 
gentlemen and others who could not share some of his opinions. 

Occasionally, though rarely, Kingsley followed the hounds. His 
love of sport was undisguised. ‘“‘ Is it not a joy,” he says, “‘ to see 
such a thing alive? It is to me, at least.” He is speaking 
here of anoble fox-hound, for which Mr. Morrell gave £200. ‘‘ Well 
worth the money,” says the Rector; and then he thus describes 
“Virginal” finding a fox. ‘‘ Old Virginal’s stern flourishes ; 
instantly her face quickens. One whimper, and she is away full- 
mouthed through the wood, and the pack after her; but” (surely 
this is a saving clause) “not I. Iam not going with them. My 
hunting days are over. Life, as my friend Tom Brown says, is 
not all beer and skittles; it is past 2 now, and I have four old 
women to read to at 3, and an old man to bury at 4; and I think 
you will respect me the more for going home and doing my duty.” 
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A many-sided man usually excites some prejudice, and the 
sporting tastes which would not have damaged him at Eversley 
might have done so elsewhere. But it is one thing to feel a 
passion, or a natural inclination, another thing to indulge it too 
freely ; and the Rector, as a sportsman, was most abstemious. In 
spite of a few days’ fishing in the season, and an occasional ride 
to the meet on a well-bred screw which he usually rode, preferring 
clever hacks of breed, though slightly blemished, and not caring to 
indulge in costly horse-flesh, he was from first to last a great 
worker. When in training, as a Curate, for the busy life before 
him, he described a day’s routine in these words: ‘‘I have since 
9 this morning cut wood for an hour; spent an hour and more in 
prayer and humiliation, and thereby established a chastened and 
happy tone which lasts till now; written six or seven pages of a 
difficult part of my essay; taught in the school; thought over many 
things while walking ; gone round two-thirds of the parish visiting 
and doctoring ; and written all this.” 

He practised music for the sake of the singers, and medicine for 
the sake of the poor scattered over a wide parish, and acquainted 
himself with the wages and wants of the people generally. If 
definitions are needed as to the best and most useful life a country 
parson can lead, there can be no doubt it should be practical and 
active rather than meditative. The rigid methods of effeminate 
ascetics, hermits, and sin-hunters, ever self-accusing, preferring 
“holy thoughts” to good actions, a cell and a scourge to a parish 
and a constant round of duties, was not the choice of the energetic 
Kingsley, either as a Curate or Rector. We are told, by those who 
best know, that the practical life he led was one secret of the great 
influence which he enjoyed; that he could swing a flail with the 
threshers in the barn, turn his swathe with the mowers, pitch hay 
with the hay-makers. He knew every fox-earth on the moor; the 
master of the fox-hounds and his huntsmen and whippers-in in 
scarlet attended his funeral, and the hounds were brought to the 
spot outside the churchyard wall, to honour the friend of sport 
and manly exercises, who would ride to the meet no more. He 
knew, from knowledge gained as a follower of ‘“ the gentle craft,” 
where the trout lay, and the still holes of the chub. Surrounded 
as he was by streams and ponds, he allowed himself a little fly- 
fishing, and he would have used the rod more—the rod that hurts 
fish only—but for want of time; so he employed it rarely and for 
relaxation, as in the case of his other sports. 

Whatever may be said of fishing in the abstract, or of the moral 
or immoral influence of sport, the social habits of the Rector placed 
him in sympathy with his people. He was at home with all 
classes among them. With the farmer he discussed the rotation 
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of crops, and with the labourer the science of hedging and ditching ; 
and yet, while he seemed to ask for information, he often gave 
more than he received. 

The rustics of his flock oddly but affectionately called their famous 
Rector ‘‘ Uncle.”’ They had found him through many years without 
variableness, their best and wisest, as well as most witty and amusing 
friend. He had started all their best institutions, or at least made 
them flourish—church-going, for example, instead of loafing about 
unlaced and idle ; cricket, schools, clubs, and more modes of making 
the best of the blessing of existence than I can find room for in 
this catalogue. He had effected in his parish as much or more 
than Professor Henslow at Hitcham, or Mr. Rham at Wingfield, or 
Mr. Stubbs at Granborough. He stands among the first of those 
country clergyman who have taught their flocks ‘‘ pure religion, 
breathing household laws,” by the influence of acts and deeds. 

Those who are familiar with the life of Kingsley must be aware 
that he shared one of the commonest tastes of country people, and 
one which usually fascinates the young, and which Professor 
Henslow encouraged with excellent effect in his Suffolk parish. 
He had always been a naturalist. As a schoolboy he used to 
climb the tallest trees and examine the most unapproachable 
birds’ nests in the topmost branches, doing so as a student bent 
on observation and not for the purpose of taking the eggs or de- 
stroying the young ones. 

At Oxford he had passionately devoted himself to zoology and 
botany. At Chester, where he resided a short time, he founded 
a most useful Field Club. At Wellington College he riveted the 
attention of the boys by delightful lectures on the wonders of 
nature, and at home on the moors or in the fir plantations of his 
“winter garden,” nothing relating to his favourite study escaped 
his notice. ‘‘ Feed on nature,” he says in his well-known essay 
called My Winter Garden, and he shows the same love for the 
same good old dame in these simple verses :— 

Come wander with me, she said, 
Into regions yet untrod, 


And read what is still unread 
In the Manuscript of God! 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the Universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more wonderful tale. 


Beyond the boundaries of Eversley, after the publication 
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earliest volumes, Kingsley was weighed at first in such scales as 
the world employs in its estimation of a man not yet well known 
and not at all understood. To some his theology, as the friend and 
champion of Maurice, seemed extremely faulty; to others, after 
Alton Locke was published, he was little better than a Chartist 
of the Feargus O’Connor type. To Eversley alone, both in the 
early days of his notoriety and afterwards of his fame, he was 
always the same single-minded, faithful friend and teacher, a 
perfect parish priest. 

Professor Hoppin of Yale College, in his book on the “ Old 
Country,” written after touring through the places he describes, 
assured us, and might have told Kingsley if he had been at home 
when he called, that America loved and honoured him, and that a 
great enthusiasm existed for him in England; but Eversley knew 
nothing of this outside fame except by the merest hearsay. It 
only knew him as a parson such as Eversley had never seen 
before. 

In Mrs. Kingsley’s life of her husband,* a letter by their son 
sketches, in a homely way and from memory, the Rector and his 
boys walking to Bramshill on a Sunday evening, and describes the 
kind of conversation that beguiled the way. 

He says that on Sunday evenings the whole family generally 
walked over to the services which were held in the schoolroom at 
Bramshill. ‘‘ Sweep,” the retriever, would follow them stealthily 
a short distance, and then stand, with ear cocked and one paw up, 
hoping against hope that he might be allowed to come on. And 
very unwillingly his master used to send him back with a sorrow- 
ful ‘No! go home, Sweep.” The Rector would then stride on. 
Then he would pause and look down the cultivated valley winding 
through the purple heaths, the rectory among its trees the nearest 
roof, and then the hamlets and the village greens, with, perchance, 
cricketers upon them. Even for such a lapse as cricket on a 
Sunday evening he had not always a reproof. “For cricket,” he 
would say, “‘is better than beer ; and the poor lads don’t get a 
chance to play on week-days. But,” he would add, speaking to 
his children, ‘“‘ remember, you do.” 

As they cross the moor, which has since been sown with self- 
scattered fir-seed, and is fast becoming a forest, his talk would 
drift, perhaps, from sport to natural history. He would point out 
the fox’s earth as they passed, and direct attention to the tiger- 
beetle that whirred from beneath their feet; or the night-jar, 
which the approach of the party had disturbed a few hours before 
evening, its usual time of flight. And ever and anon some inci- 
dent of a pleasant stroll would strike a deeper chord of his reli- 

* Charles Kingsley: His Letters and Memories of Life. Edited by his Wife. 
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gious nature, and then, sometimes, a few words spoken with the 
insight which poets possess, would entirely remove some of the 
troublesome stumbling-blocks which his young hearers, in the 
course of their cogitations, had not been able to dispose of 
unaided. 

It is pleasing to recall the distinguished Rector’s attachment to 
dumb animals among the traits of his everyday life. Like Mrs. 
Somerville, he believed that some of the created beings inferior to 
man were destined to share the blessings of a future state of ex- 
istence. His dog and his horse were his friends. As a perfect 
horseman, possessing the patience and much of the skill of a 
Rarey, he was a pattern to all who ride, reasoning with the animal 
he governed, and talking to it in gentle tones, mindful that the 
panic-fear both of horses and children is increased by harsh 
punishment. A Scotch terrier named “ Dandy” was the Rector’s 
companion in all his parish walks, a diligent attendant at cottage 
lectures and school lessons, and a friend of the family during 
thirteen years. He was buried near home, under those fir-trees 
on the lawn, beneath whose shade his master himself now lies. 
Fideli Fideles is the inscription on Dandy’s grave-stone. Close 
by lies Sweep the retriever; and “Victor,” a Teckel, presented to 
her distinguished Chaplain by the Queen, rests on the same spot. 

Even in this brief narrative, one would not willingly omit to 
mention the Rector’s cats, the delight they afforded, and the affec- 
tion they yielded, nor the “ natter jacks” (running toads) of the 
garden, the sand-wasps which frequented a cracked window-frame, 
the fly-catcher that nested every year beneath the master’s bed- 
room-window, and the favourite slow-worm of the churchyard. 

Kingsley’s children were taught to handle gently even toads, 
frogs, and beetles, these being, as he would tell them, “‘ the works 
and wonders, like all things He has made, of a living God.” That 
such lessons were effective, his little girl proved one day by request- 
ing ‘‘ Daddy,” before numerous guests, “ to look at this delightful 
worm,” a very long one which wriggled in her hand. 

“ Study nature,” he says. ‘Do not study matter for its own 
sake, but as the countenance of God. Study the forms and colours 
of leaves and flowers, and the growth and habits of plants; not to 
classify them, but to admire them and adore God! Study the 
sky! Study water! Study trees! Study the sounds and scents 
of nature! Study all these as beautiful in themselves in order to 
re-combine the elements of beauty.” 

When Mr. Darwin published his paper on climbing plants, the 
Rector wrote from Eversley to thank him for having made the 
study of nature a “live thing, not a collection of names.” Lathyrus 
nissolia had been an old puzzle of his. The mystery was solved. 
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The explanation of the filament at the petiole end of the bean was 
equally satisfactory. ‘‘ My work,” he added, “ lies elsewhere now. 
Your work, nevertheless, helps mine at every turn.” 

Kingsley’s oral or written teachings in the department of natural 
history seem to me the most fruitful of his many labours. Who 
can measure the effects of his delightful lectures at Wellington 
College when it was first erected among the fir-woods of his own 
district. He recommended the collection of specimens for the Col- 
lege museum, and declared to Sir Charles Lyell, whom he addressed 
on the subject, “I shall go shamelessly a-begging for typical forms 
of any kind, the intermediate gaps to be filled up by the boys 
themselves.” At Chester he engaged in the same useful work, 
starting a class on physical science, which grew into the Chester 
Natural History Society, numbering 600 members, with a president, 
a secretary, monthly meetings, summer excursions, and winter 
courses. 

Would that every country curate were such a naturalist as 
Kingsley! Many a picturesque sentence in his writings bears 
witness to his love of that ‘‘ Winter Garden ” he described so well, 
and of its four native evergreens—the Scotch fir, holly, furze, and 
heath. The fir plantations of Bramshill stretch nearly four miles 
from the rectory gates, and there are none in England superior to 
them, no Scotch firs in the country better than the big trees in 
Bramshill Park. 

The Bagshot sand formation of this district is particularly 
favourable to the Scotch fir, but there are spots where belts of clay 
alternate with the rolled gravel and sand of Bagshot, and here 
every kind of tree, English or imported, except the elm, grows well 
and rapidly. Lord Eversley has a rare collection of beautiful trees 
at Heckfield, which Kingsley delighted in, and which the noble 
owner can still enjoy at the patriarchal age of ninety-two. 

The fir woods of Bramshill Park, which I passed through in tra- 
velling to Eversley from Strathfieldsaye and Heckfield, were a source 
of constant delight to Kingsley. ‘“ There is a pleasure in the path- 
less woods,” and in this parish they are literally pathless, and 
well-nigh endless. Seated beneath the noble Scotch firs on the 
Rectory lawn, he could scan a wide prospect of fir forests, which, 
in letters and idylls, he often mentioned. The house at Bramshill 
was built for Prince Henry, son of James I., whose death opened 
the way to a throne and scaffold for Charles I. It is said to be 
the finest Jacobean mansion left in England. Noble specimens of 
tufted chesnuts and of oaks grow in clumps about the house, or in 
avenues at the approaches, but the Scotch firs are the great boast 
of Bramshill, and the tree is said to have been re-introduced here by 
James I. ‘But whatever may have been the date of their re- 
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introduction,” says their chief historian and admirer, “ here they 
are, and no one can turn them out!” 

Some years since, however, several devastating heath-fires had 
encroached upon the fir-woods of Bramshill, and every able-bodied 
man stood ready at all times to turn out. One Sunday the Rector,. 
whose church had been empty till his coming into the parish, was. 
preaching to a crowded congregation, when a messenger arrived 
with news of a fire. His neighbour's ox was in the pit, so, leaving 
the Curate to conclude the service, he rushed out, leaped over the 
. next fence in surplice, hood, and stole, and went, in sporting 
phrase, ‘straight away” for the fire. And no one was more: 
active and useful than he was in arresting that devastating enemy. 

It was at Bramshill that Abbott, Archbishop of York, an ancestor 
of his own, met with that sad misfortune of his life, the shooting 
of a keeper, and thus he tells the tale. ‘I went, the other day, to. 
Bramshill Park, the house of the seigneur de pays here, Sir John 
Cope (now succeeded by Sir William), and there I saw the very 
tree where an ancestor of mine, Archbishop Abbott, in James the 
First’s time, shot the keeper by accident. I could fancy the noble 
old man, very different then from his picture as it hangs in the 
dining-room at Chelsea. I could fancy the deer sweeping by, and 
the rattle of the cross-bow, and the white splinters sparkling off 
the fatal tree as the bolt glanced and turned; and then the death- 
shriek, and the stagger and the heavy fall of the sturdy forester ; 
and the bow dropping from the old man’s hands, and the blood 
sinking in his heart in one chilling rush, and his glorious features. 
collapsing into that look of changeless and rigid sorrow which 
haunted me in the portrait upon the wall in childhood. He never 
smiled again! As I sat under the tree there seemed to be a 
solemn and remorseful moan in the long branches, mixed with an 
airy whisper of the lighter leaves, that told of present as well as 
past.” 

Among the woods the phenomena of a self-grown fir forest, the. 
shedding of the seed, and the gradual extension of the young plan- 
tation, were sights of intense interest for Kingsley, and he has 
described them well. As a clergyman, his close observation of the 
facts of nature, and his love of natural science, became instru- 
ments of great use in dealing with ignorance, that parent of idle- 
ness and source of vice. People found him a man of infinite 
attractiveness, and the customary inattention of the young vanished 
in his presence. They hung on his lips, and listened to his 
“message” with rapt attention. His church, we are told by that 
editor of his Life who lost in him the best of husbands, while his 
parish lost the best of friends, became the very centre of village 
life. Even the gipsies on the waste spoke of Eversley as their 
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parish church, wanderers as they were, and declared, after his 
decease, in their picturesque style, that he went to heaven on the 
gipsies’ prayers. 

When Wellington College was founded in honour of the 
Duke, four miles from his house, Kingsley helped the new 
institution, as Dr. Benson, its head-master—the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—said, wonderfully, and in the readiest 
and most modest way. His mere presence helped the games, and 
filled the boys with energy. The “ Kingsley” steeplechase was 
the event of the year. Then his lectures on geology and natural 
history, says the grateful head-master, were among the most bril- 
liant things he ever heard, and riveted the attention of 200 or 
300 boys for an hour and a half, or two hours, and many good 
proverbs of life sparkled among them. He wrote an admirable 
paper on school museums, and induced the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and various friends, to present the college with many ex- 
quisite natural history specimens. It was he who started all the 
collections, and his little speeches at the close of winter-evening 
lectures, especially an harangue in pure Dorset dialect, delighted 
both the boys and their learned masters. 

As at Wellington College, so at Chester, where he once lifted a 
lump of coal from the table, and exclaimed to a breathless audience, 
‘A diamond, nothing less,” and then unfolded the science and the 
poetry of the life of plants and all about the sunbeams prisoned in 
the coal. ‘‘ Those were bright afternoons, all classes mingling to- 
gether ; people who had lived next door to each other in Chester 
for years, perhaps without exchanging a word, now met on equal 
and friendly terms in pursuit of one ennobling object, and found 
themselves all travelling in second-class carriages together, with- 
out distinction of rank or position, to return at the end of the long 
summer evening to their old city, refreshed and inspirited, with 
nosegays and wild flowers, geological specimens, and happy thoughts 
of God’s earth and of their fellow-creatures. 

Kingsley died in his fifty-sixth year. His grave, which is 
still often sprinkled with flowers cast down upon the turf by 
humble hands, is close to the wall which divides the lawn of the 
Rectory from the churchyard, under the shade of those favourite 
Scotch firs beneath which he was often seated. A Passion 
flower, with its cruciform stamens, symbolical of his faith, is 
sculptured on a marble cross erected to his memory, and, in addi- 
tion to the date of his death, January 23rd, 1875, there are three 
words inscribed, conveying the story of his life and hope, ‘‘ Ama- 
xvimus, amamus, amabimus.” 


Henry EversHep. 
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Dear Mr. Eprror,—Once more I take up my pen to write to you 
a few lines upon a matter of much interest to myself, and, I trust, 
also to your readers. And let me beg the latter at the outset 
not to conceive from the title of this letter that I purpose to run 
a tilt with my goosequill against the great Corporation of the City 
of London, which is the windmill that incites to combat most of 
the civic Quixotes of our age. I trust, Sir, that in my long life I 
have acquired some measure of caution, if not of wisdom; and 
so I will leave such mighty themes to more ardent pens. I would 
wish simply to write down a few thoughts which have occurred to 
me as a citizen of London and also of a thriving West Country 
town, and as one who has, during his life, received much benefit 
from various corporate bodies, with reference to the better adap- 
tation of our various trade and professional guilds to the wants of 
the age. 

I have said that I have much to thank them for, and so, 
indeed, have I, and many of my kin. From the time when I was 
first breeched and imbibed, not without manifold fustigations, the 
principles of accidence and some smattering of the classics at our 
old Grammar School at S——, to the present day, when I carry 
my fourscore years to the Hall of my Company to join in the pro- 
motion of goodwill towards men (not without the accompaniment 
of a good dinner), I have been continually their debtor. It 
would, therefore, be superfluous for me to assure any of the friends 
and members of such guilds who may chance to cast their eye 
upon these words, that, if I am a critic, I am, indeed, a friendly 
one. But I cannot help thinking that if the friends of these 
bodies had been less partial to their failings, and more ready to 
modify them so as to bring them into harmony with the times, 
many a painful controversy would have been avoided. 

That a monstrous deal of nonsense is talked about them is un- 
questionable. Men seem to require of corporate bodies a more 
exact behaviour, and more careful ordering of their business, than 
is expected of individuals; and upon the smallest suspicion of 
extravagance in their administration, they begin to shout, ‘“‘ Down 
with them! down with them! ’—not without hope that they may 
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themselves reap some benefit from their fall. And yet this is 
most unreasonable. If, upon the whole, the duties of these cor- 
porations are well performed, and with as much care and zeal as. 
that of a capable and honest individual, is it not foolish to ery 
out upon them if they occasionally make merry together? For 
my part, I am a great believer in a good entertainment, where men 
of different classes and walks in life meet to enjoy themselves, 
predisposed to merriment and good fellowship. Many and many 
a civic feast have I attended, and have derived benefit from them 
of all kinds, and chiefly in that I have generally been brought into. 
pleasant contact with someone of a different sphere in life from 
myself. When such men meet, disposed to think the best of each 
other, they never part without mutual esteem and advantage. I 
would that there were many more of such meetings. And, indeed, 
Mr. Editor, I am not sure that it is not a good thing to confess, 
as I once heard a candid bishop say, that a good dinner is a good 
thing in itself. Many a one have I partaken of, and it is a comfort 
to think, in one’s old age, that there are some things which no 
Radical Commission can ever take from you. But here am I, 
rambling again, as usual. In short, then, I do not propose to deal 
with the propositions that have been made from time to time to. 
abolish these corporations altogether, to take from them their 
property, and to blot out a continuous history of centuries. It 
would be beyond the limits of this paper and my abilities to estab- 
lish the value of such societies, whether from the point of view of 
sentiment or of experience. I wish merely to point fout certain 
flaws in their constitution and management, which are easy of 
remedy, and the healing of which would, I believe, vastly strengthen 
and invigorate the whole body. 

If one might take as a type of such corporations the Livery 
Companies and the Inns of Court, my meaning will soon be made 
plain. Their peculiarity of constitution is that they are what are 
called ‘close corporations.” Their affairs are entirely managed 
and their funds administered by a governing body, the members of 
which are self-elected. The general mass of the members of the 
corporation have absolutely no voice in the management of its 
affairs, or in the appointment of its officers. They have no in- 
formation as to the property of the corporation whose members 
they are, and are entirely ignorant of the manner in which it is 
appropriated. This is where these societies are in conflict with 
the spirit of the age. To this also they owe their comparative 
weakness, and inability to resist aggression. To this may be 
mainly attributed such abuses and errors as may have, from time 
to time, crept into their administration. 

Now, Sir, I am well aware that this form of constitution—this 
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monopoly of authority by a self-elected governing body—is of 
very ancient date. Whether it be a Latin tradition, and owe its 
origin to the form of the “ societates” of old, or whether it be an 
adaptation to secular matters of a monastic constitution, or 
whether all such constitutions are to be ascribed to some common 
theory of government, Teutonic or Frankish, it may be doubted. 
One thing is clear, that in England, at all events, it was the 
common form of government for all but municipal corporations 
somewhere about the date of the Wars of the Roses, if not earlier. 
The trade guilds, the great monasteries, the cathedrals, chapters, 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the schools at Eton and 
Winchester, were governed by bodies of a similar constitution, 
co-optative, and independent of all external control. Most, if not 
all, of these corporations were of a religious or quasi-religious 
origin. Even the trade guilds, so far as we know their history, 
probably originated as societies for the purpose of united devotion 
and reciprocal help amongst fellow-craftsmen in times of rejoicing 
and mourning. In the days when each guild had its patron saint, 
and often its peculiar altar in the neighbouring Church, it would 
be thought no unworthy object of men who exercised the same 
craft to band together merely for the sake of hearing mass at the 
same altar, or of assisting at the requiem of a departed fellow- 
craftsman. Religion in such days entered into the daily life in a 
. manner in which, ostensibly at least, is now unknown. 

One would be inclined to suspect, therefore, that something of 
the monastic spirit of ‘‘ obedience” was at work in the minds of 
those who built up the constitutions of these societies. But, 
indeed, obedience and discipline is the prevalent tone of life pre- 
vious to the Reformation. There we see the first protest of 
nascent individual intelligence against restraint, and from that 
day to this individualism has become more and more powerful in 
England, and might almost be said, even now, to be the distinctive 
peculiarity of British people. British men insist upon having the 
management of their own affairs. As a rule they are very tolerant 
of the exercise of power by those placed in authority, provided that. 
they have full information as to the manner in which, and the 
means by which, that power is exercised; and, more especially, 
provided that they are confident in their ability to dethrone from 
office anyone who has lost their confidence. This not only seems. 
to be a natural tendency of the national mind, but, more than 
that, the people are being daily educated more and more to regard 
it as their birthright to have a voice in the management of all 
affairs by which they, their families, or fortunes, may be affected. 
Quite apart from the mere extension of political power, men who, 
even fifty years ago, would have been content to be governed by 
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others, are now accustomed to act for themselves, and to make 
their voice and influence felt in the matters of daily life. Trades- 
unions, building, and co-operative societies, joint-stock companies, 
clubs; in short, any gathering of human beings in which all may 
speak, and the majority prevails, and in which all details of 
management are ultimately in the hands of all the members, is an 
instrument of education in this direction 

Here then, as it seems to me, is the great fault and weakness of 
these close corporations, as at present constituted. They are 
absolutely out of harmony with the spirit of the age, in that the 
general body of the members have no voice in the management of 
their own affairs. The surprising thing is that this should not 
have been rectified years ago; and in no case is it so surprising 
as in that of the Inns of Court, which is to all intents and pur- 
poses a close trade corporation which continues to exercise over 
the members of its own craft the same absolute powers of regula- 
tion and discipline as the livery companies once exercised over the 
various handicrafts. The Inns of Court have an absolute control 
over the admission of persons to the profession of a barrister, and 
they have an absolute power of ejecting them (thereby depriving 
them of their means of livelihood) without, so far as I know, being 
compellable to assign even a reason for so doing. And when we 
speak of the Inns of Court, we really mean, not the general body 
of the members of the Inns, or their elected representatives, but a 
small body called Benchers, self-elected out of the general body of 
members, who have the entire control of the funds and affairs of 
the Inns of Court, and the regulation of the profession, and who 
are absolutely irresponsible. As a matter of fact, the persons 
selected as Benchers are men of the highest honour and capacity, 
and doubtless the affairs of the Inns of Court are conducted with 
the utmost ability and discretion. But the general body of the 
profession have no guarantee that such a state of things will con- 
tinue. It certainly does seem an extraordinary thing, at the close 
of the nineteenth century, that one of the most powerful of profes- 
sions should be so far behind the times as to allow not only the 
administration of their corporate property, but their very means of 
livelihood, to be entirely at the mercy of any body of men, however 
able and honest, in whose selection they have no voice, who 
deliberate in secret, and publish no record of their deliberations, 
and render no account of their stewardship. 

I have referred to this peculiarity of constitution as a matter in 
which these close corporations are out of harmony with the times. 
I said, also, that it was the cause of their comparative weakness. 
The result of it is that the general body of the members of these 
societies, instead of being ardent supporters, are either lukewarm 
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or hostile to them. Drawn, as a rule, from a class of persons who 
dislike a ‘‘ fuss,” they are very long-suffering, and acquiesce, with 
an occasional grumble, in existing institutions. But they are dis- 
contented all the time; they think that they are deprived of their 
just rights, and, like all men who are kept in ignorance of the 
disposition of property, they all think that they are more or less 
robbed by those who have the management of it. I myself have 
long been a member of the “Court,” or governing body, of the 
Livery Company to which I belong, where I have ever preached 
the necessity of a greater liberality of constitution, not altogether 
in vain. At our Livery dinners, however, I almost invariably find 
that my next-door neighbour, if a liveryman, is full of resentment 
-at what he considers the abuses of the constitution of the Company, 
-and not only so, but, if they have the opportunity, the liverymen have 
no scruple in proclaiming their views very roundly before the as- 
sembled guests. And I believe that the same discontent is prevalent 
-amongst the general body of members of the Inns of Court. You 
may wonder, Sir, how it is that I come to know anything about 
the Inns of Court. But a bachelor brother of mine, who died 
some years since, was for many years a barrister on this circuit, 
-and through him I have come to know many others. I have fre- 
quently heard them say that they would not personally lose any- 
thing if the Inns of Court were abolished and disendowed 
to-morrow ; that they had paid large sums to their Inn, and got 
very little in return; and that they would not care to strike a 
blow in its defence. 

A greater liberality of constitution, and more publicity of pro- 
ceedings, would also be a sure guarantee against any abuse of 
administration. I believe that, as a rule, these corporations are 
governed with the utmost ability and: integrity; but, as I have 
said, there is no guarantee for this unless the full light of day 
shines upon their proceedings. In the present state of public 
opinion, complete publicity by itself is a certain preventive of 
abuse. And then, again, whatever sphere of usefulness may be 
selected for the employment of the corporate funds, the governing 
body cannot but receive valuable help from the criticism, sugges- 
tions, and active co-operation of the general body of the members ; 
men of various pursuits and callings in life. Though now, as I 
have said, lukewarm or hostile, if taken into confidence they would 
become the warmest partizans of the society, would take an active 
interest in its affairs, and would be ready to devote time and 
labour to the promotion of its objects. 

The friends of these venerable societies, still pregnant with so 
much power of doing good in their generation, must not be con- 
tent to let them remain merely venerable survivals of a form of 
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constitution suited to a bygone age, but irretrievably opposed to 
the present. One of the lessons of the present century has been 
that privilege begets suspicion, and that if you wish men to work 
harmoniously together in defence of a common object you must 
take all classes of-them into your confidence, court their criticism, 
and place no limit that can be avoided to their freedom of speech 
and opinion. No confiscatory reform, no violent disregarding of 
vested interests is asked for, but merely one of those Medean im- 
mersions by which the old man is melted into a new creature, the 
same in existence, in personality, having all the experience and 
tradition of age, but equipped with the vigour and freshness of 
youth. This has ever been the spirit of our reforms in this 
country, and so they have been gradual, consistent, permanent. 
It is a change which the most fossilized Tory need not fear, 
and which the most ardent Radical, if honest, cannot but 
welcome. 

I have often wished, Mr. Editor, to have an opportunity of 
saying this wrbi et orbi. I trust that, even if you do not agree 
with me, you will at least give me the credit of wishing all pro- 
sperity and usefuless to these ancient societies, to which I myself, 
and so many others, owe much of our wealth, knowledge, and 
enjoyment of life. 


JoHN REYNOLDs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Ireland’s Only Chance. 


To tae Eprrors or tue ‘‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Members of Parliament have lately said, ‘I am not prepared to 
see a repetition of Cromwell.” Cromwell is celebrated for other acts 
than the comparatively simple matter of quelling rebellion. When he 
found a parliament incapable of organization, weak and vacillating, 
he permanently dissolved it. Vacillating members of parliament are 
perhaps wise to hope Cromwell’s acts may not be repeated. 

It seems we have no Cromwell, neither does a statesman yet appear 
with sufficient power to carry the necessary measures to finally settle 
matters in Ireland to the joy of those thousands in that unfortunate 
country who long to see law enforced, and to the destruction of the 
lawless. 

We profess not to contemplate separation for this sound and defi- 
nite reason, that Ireland is too near to England to leave her to the 
possible advances of an adverse foreign power; neither can we forget 
our duty not to forsake the many thousands of loyal Irishmen in 
Ireland who would, indeed, be in a bad way, were Ireland to have 
Home Rule. Were it not for these reasons, we might gladly part 
with her. Yet we actually do contemplate separation, for Home Rule 
is but a step to separation. Keeping her as she is even is contem- 
plating separation, for we take no steps to exterminate the Irish 
National League, and the Irish National League is rebellion. Counte- 
nancing rebellion, as we do, tends to separation. 

Now let us look at this so-called ‘‘ National” League under Mr. 
Parnell. Who are its organizers and chiefs? Patriots? No! They 
are for the most part professional agitators, and they find their busi- 
ness pays. Many of them make their living by it, and depend on it 
for their daily bread. They teach defiance to, and evasion of, English 
laws. Large numbers of the Irish are forced to subscribe to, and 
become members of the League for fear that if they did not they 
would be boycotted. What becomes of the money that is collected 
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by the League? the sum amounts to many thousands. A small 
portion has relieved evicted tenants, &. Where is by far the greater 
part? Is it in the pockets of the Irish Members of Parliament who 
belong to the League, and are its chief supporters ? 

Though we cannot allow Ireland to be separated from Great Britain,. 
surely England should be able to crush rebellion, and defend the 
many thousand law-abiding loyal people in Ireland against outrage.. 
We see that weak temporizing measures, toleration, advocacy of Home 
Rule and flirting with Home Rule, have led us into most hopeless. 
confusion. Are our friends and relations in Ireland to go through 
another stage of murder and outrage, and are they to be ruined 
because the League will not allow the tenants to pay their rents? 
Most tenants, if permitted, would willingly pay theix much-reduced 
rents. 

Let us not deceive ourselves by the flattering idea that we can 
induce the world to believe that we are contemplating voluntarily 
giving the Irish Home Rule. If we give it to them it is because the 
majority of our Parliament dare not refuse. 

This is what the representatives of the League have been working 
for for years, and they have at last succeeded in finding English 
Ministers ready to become their tools: they have found those who 
are ready to believe that the consequence of refusing Home Rule will 
be serious. They have probably held before their eyes the prospect 
of a repetition of murder and dynamite, and there are those who are 
ready to believe that it is better to avoid these consequences by grant- 
ing Ireland Home Rule than to crush the assassins who have dared 
to encourage murder and outrage. 

- Many contemplate Home Rule because they shrink from the conse- 
quence of coercion. 

Many hesitate to advocate coercion, because they think it would 
prove too long and too severe. 

It is absurdly said twenty years’ coercion is the alternative to Home 
Rule, and that it will be necessary to repeat Cromwell. We need not 
repeat Cromwell’s eacesses, and if the following strong measures are 
adopted, the time that will elapse before Ireland is in order will be 
very short. 

The first act should be to destroy the organization of rebellion ;. 
kill the working power, and the rest will be simple. 

If anything short of the following measures are adopted, they will 
fail, because the organization will be left to plan murder and atrocity, 
such as we have suffered. The League is too well organized to be 
despised ; it, and all other rebellious organs, should be rooted out. 

It is high time to arrange these matters, which, by effeminate 
weakness, have been allowed to become so complicated; the day for 
simply enforcing law is fast slipping by; it would now be but a use- 
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less half-measure to enforce the law, if the well-organized League is 
left to encourage rebellion, conspiracy, murder, terrorizing by dyna- 
mite and otherwise, &c. &c. 

The League chiefly controls the elections in Ireland, therefore the 
Irish Members of Parliament are chiefly the representatives of the 
League. 

Ireland is in such a lawless state that she is unfit at present to 
send loyal representatives to a Parliament, either at Westminster or 
elsewhere. Hence, as an Irish member and a rebel are in most cases 
equivalent, is it not foolish to allow rebellion a recognized right to be heard? 

I. Unseat;Irish members, and for the present allow no election to 
take place in Ireland. 

II. Give notice that after seven days from date of notice, all 
acknowledged members of the League, or any similar rebel- 
lious society, are liable to be exiled from Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

III. Stop the Irish press, or that very great part of it which 
promulgates rebellious views. 

IV. Stamp out opposition to law relentlessly ; give persistent rebels 
a long rope and a short shrift; crush all rebellious societies, 
in case of outbreaks; hang ringleaders and transport others. 

V. ‘Take all the usual steps to enforce law and order, allowing no 
hesitation or delay, and omitting no details. 

It will be found that if these powerful measures are adopted and 
promptly acted upon, that the task will be very much less than 
trembling, fearful hesitation anticipates. All trouble will die out 
before firmness. The only fear is that sufficient rascals may not 
remain so as to be available to suffer to serve as examples to the less 
guilty. Twenty years coercion, forsooth! twenty days is ample to 
bring an unarmed state to order. Our forefathers used to arrange 
these matters somewhat quicker; they would not greatly appreciate 
the advance of the times if they knew the English of the present 
day think to take twenty years to quell a rebellious state. Let us 
hope we may soon re-acquire the simple art of dealing with rebellion, 
and cease to be the laughing-stock of foreign statesmen. | 

If it is desirable to kill an animal, is it not better to strike at the 
head than the tail? Therefore, do not begin by punishing the lower 
orders, the tenants of Ireland, who refuse to pay rent under the 
orders of the League, &. Begin by exterminating the League, their 
members of Parliament, the rebel press, &c. Put these down with a 
heavy and quick hand, and you will see that the greater part of 
those who belong to the League (that is, those who are forced to 
belong to the League) will be only too glad to be freed from this 
malevolent organization. Clear Ireland of her agitators, and the 
whole country will rejoice after the reaction has had time to work. 
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The people of Ireland will soon learn that the leaders of the League 
are not patriots, but that they are, for the most part, adventurers 
who prefer pay to patriotism. 

Let those statesmen who oppose coercion in its strongest form, 
realise that none but the strongest measures can succeed in the case 
of the state of Ireland at present. 

Those feeble humanitarians, whose natural effeminacy leads them 
to oppose strong measures, are the most cruel, as their weak measures 
invite opposition, and eventually cause endless trouble and punish- 
ment, and often, unfortunately, those who suffer are not those who 
offend ; for example, see late opposition in Ireland, murders, dynamite 
outrages, &c. Those who have suffered most in Ireland are not the 
law-breakers, but the gentry, landlords, agents, loyal farmers and 
their adherents, who, with their wives and families number many 
thousands, and who suffer because there appears to be no one to 
enforce English law and order. It is they who, suffering from the 
cruelty of weak statesmanship, have the greatest cause to protest 
against the members of Parliament I refer to in my first lines, and 
who have most reason to be, and are, ‘‘ prepared to see a repetition 
of some of Cromwell's acts.” 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Hamitton. 


Land Owners and Land Labourers v. Tenant Farmers. 


To tHe Eprtors or THE Nationa Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 


I beg the favour of being allowed space for a rejoinder to the 
replies of Mr. C. T. Roberts and Mr. Henry R. Farquharson to my 
letter on this subject. 

These gentlemen say a great many things, but they do not venture 
to say that the prime contention of my argument is wrong, namely, that 
if an estate were properly farmed with the aid of an agent and bailiffs, 
and without tenant-farmers, there would be more money left for the 
land-labourer and the landowner. 

Mr. Roberts obviously clean forgot it ; while, though the member for 
West Dorset approaches it, he only does so in attacking minor propo- 
sitions. The latter says that I base the whole of my argument on the 
large profits which he represents me as alleging to be made by the 
farmer. But 1 have not based my argument on the assertion that they 
are large, but on the broad fact that the farmer makes some profit, and 
it is true that I have, with knowledge, offered an estimate of what that 
profit, with good farming, might be. It is true, also, that Mr. Roberts 
scouts this estimate of mine, that a tenant-farmer can, from 500 acres, 
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at one pound an acre all round, make, in addition to interest on capital 
temporarily invested, five hundred pounds a year; and he professes to 
believe there is no survival of such a person. 

But, first, I know myself many farmers in different parts of England 
who would chuckle in their sleeves at this correspondent’s credulity, 
though, of course, they would not for the lives of them cool such warm 
partizanship as his by open contradiction. Then, secondly, Mr. Roberts 
lays the extent of his acquaintance with the matter open to considerable 
doubt. For example, he confesses, without necessity and very indis- 
creetly, that he does not know what I mean by “ the rural disaffection 
so long rife in England,” and he emphasizes his want of information 
by adding that he does not believe I or, presumably, anybody else does 
either. If he will go about the country and talk freely with the 
labourers, without revealing hostility to them, he will soon learn in 
all parts what it means; he will find that it means much deep and 
bitter discontent, and an angry, though at present impotent, desire to do 
something to effect a change ; and I would remind him that the words 
* rural disaffection,” do not as yet, in regard to England, necessarily 
imply either cattle-houghing, or any other form of “ moonlighting,” or 
even that lesser kind of villainy called ‘ boycotting.” 

Again, with continued avoidance of my main proposition, Mr. 
Farquharson points to ‘‘ the unalterable laws of political economy,” and 
says that, ‘‘ at present farms are a drug in the market.” I have not 
said anything to the contrary ; and when, from this premise of his, he 
claims to have derived ‘ incontestable proof of the incorrectness of my 
assertions,” I would remark, that dissatisfied tenant-farmers who are 
giving up their farms do so, not because no profit is made, but because 
it is not so much as it used to be, and that the decrease in demand for 
farms is partly due to the same cause, and partly to exaggerated and 
alarming talk about that cause. 

What that exaggeration is may be inferred from the fact that tenant- 
farmers, past and present, are frequently heard to declare that farming 
will never pay (i.e. them, the tenant-farmers) until wheat sell at eight 
shillings a bushel, or, roughly speaking, double its present price ; which 
means that it will never answer the purpose of the tenant-farmer to 
grow wheat until it yield a profit which might very fairly be called 
exorbitant. 

Mr. Farquharson affirms that my suggestion, as to a landowner 
gradually re-entering upon his lands and causing them to be farmed by 
an experienced agent with bailiffs, is ill-timed and is not likely ever to 
be much adopted. 

Why not adopted? Because, says he, of that love of ease which has 
induced landowners to invest in land at all. Well, but I say it is both 
their interest and their duty to sacrifice a little of this ease, and that 
only a very little of it would have to be sacrificed. In the Australian 
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Colonies there are landowners who, with the aid of headmen, farm 
thousands of acres of corn-land in addition to vast sheep-pasturing, and 
yet they find time for hunting, shooting, and fishing; and, if their 
inclinations lie that way, to go into Parliament also; and they bring 
their sons up to the same mode of life. If the Australian gentlemen can 
do that with headmen, why should not the gentlemen of England come 
in time to do a similar thing, with the help of an experienced agent 
overlooking bailiffs? If they do not, then the deep discontent and dis- 
affection so rife among English rural classes may tell very disastrously 
against those institutions which Conservatives most highly value. To 
remedy this well-grounded discontent is not to bribe the labourers ; it 
is only to grant them justice and humanity. Thus relieved and 
satisfied, they would become willing listeners to their best advisers. 

And why ill-timed, as Mr. Farquharson calls my suggestion? Surely 
no time could be more suitable for a commencement of the change than 
when many tenant-farmers are so willing to depreciate their holdings. 

Mr. Roberts and Mr. Farquharson both insist that the tenant-farmers. 
are a most valuable and admirable class of men. The latter says my 
sketch of some of them has too much colour, and then proceeds to lay 
it on thicker himself by introducing the words drunken and dissolute. 
The descriptive passage that I did write implied that, while the labourers’ 
families are under-fed and thinly clad, the farmers’ families indulge in 
pretentious and expensive habits; and that many tenant-farmers drink 
and bet freely, but certainly not that they all do so, or that many, or 
even (so far as my actual words went) that any, do so to the extent of 
drunkenness and dissoluteness. Still, I here ask permission to add to 
my incidental remarks against the tenant-farmer. 

I add that a great part of his ill-success of late years is his own 
fault ; that his reduced profits are in great measure due to his own bad 
farming, resulting from insufficient and niggardly employment of labour. 
Mr. Farquharson will again point to the unalterable laws of political 
economy, and ask, who will believe that a farmer would do anything 
contrary to his own interest? But, I say, do not merely seek from those 
cold abstractions what a farmer ought to do, but go about and see what 
he does do. Look at the acres of grass cut and left for days and days 
in the wet; then, after that, at the wheat, barley, and oats in the same 
deteriorating condition; and ask the labourers why? They will tell 
you (though one’s own knowledge makes it sufficiently obvious) that 
there is not enough labour on the farm, that when the favourable few 
days of good weather come, from time to time, the farmer, through his 
economy in labour, is unable to snatch at them. Here it may be inter- 
posed against me that harvest-work is generally piece-work, set at so 
much the acre, and that, therefore, the farmer can have no interest in 
limiting the number of hands in harvest-times. But let it also be 
remembered that neither the partly unemployed labourers, nor those 
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wholly so and on tramp, are at the service of every farmer every day 
or week of the year; that is, just when and where every individual 
farmer may have instant need of them. Where ten men are wanted all 
the year round, only five are employed ; and two or three of these are 
not allowed to work half their time in winter. 

Why? Simply because the tenant-farmer has found labourers abun- 
dant and cheap of late years, and, instead of employing more of them, 
has followed the niggardly plan of throwing longer hours and harder 
work on fewer. This tends to keep down wages, no doubt ; but it does 
three things besides: it increases the disaffection of both the employed 
and the unemployed, and it spoils the farmer’s own chances of a fairly 
good year, and the landlord’s of getting his full rent. 

But it may be objected that the farm-labourers are a prejudiced and, 
therefore, an untrustworthy source of information to back up my own 
with. Well, I think these men know something of the agricultural 
history of the acres they have worked on from youth. However, let us 
turn to the gentlemen who prepare our statistics for us. Are they pre- 
judiced, or, in the main, inaccurate? From their compilations I gather 
that in forty-five years the population of the United Kingdom has in- 
creased from twenty-seven to thirty-six millions, an increase of one-third. 
In the same period the deficiency of the wheat-supply made good by 


importation has increased by four or five times; that is, this deficiency 
has increased from twelve to fifteen times more than the population 
has. 


Now, bad seasons, the increased spending power of the manufacturing 
populations, and the wise turn that has been taken in laying down more 
arable land to pasture, and so competing with the Colonies and the 
United States in beef and mutton, instead of in wheat—these things 
account for some parts of the discrepancy, but not all. What has had 
a great deal to do with it is niggardly farming. 

And I stand by my first contention. The land must be possessed, 
and it must be tilled. Both functions may, of course, be vested in only 
one class—the tillers, as peasant proprietors, though, as I have already 
said, I do not believe they would prosper under that arrangement; but 
there is no necessity whatever that there should be a third party, 
namely, the tenant-farmer, standing between the owner and the tiller 
simply to divide the profits into three instead of two. At the same time 
I admit the obvious need of occasional exception in regard to glebe 
lands and lands of which the present beneficiaries are female. 

It may be asked, why would the landowners be more likely to give 
better wages than the farmers? Well, with two parts of the profit they 
would certainly be more able to do so than the farmers with only one ; 
and the landowner who engaged in the enterprise of such a change as is 
suggested, would also be one to see the wisdom of instructing his agent 
and bailiffs to farm more productively than the tenants have been doing 
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—that is, toemploy much more labour, which course would of itself send 
up wages to a living rate. 

As to the landowners, Mr. Roberts has only gall and wormwood for 
them; and, as to the land-labourers, Mr. Farquharson dismisses their 
‘discontent and misery with a sententious reference to the laws of supply 
and demand, as though in ample settlement of that branch of the 
subject ; but for the tenant-farmer they both manifest unbounded com- 
passion and admiration. I submit that, as between the farmers and 
the labourers, the latter, being not only necessary but much more nume- 
rous and much more suffering, are the worthier objects of sympathy. 

No one will object to the gig and the tidy garden which Mr. Far- 
‘quharson so moderately claims for the occupying farmer; but when my 
opponent talks of the farmer’s ‘‘ luxuries,” and says that these “ very 
luxuries make them (the farmers) of much service to the (farm) labour- 
ing classes, who are thereby found additional employment,” it makes 
one smile to see this desperate clutching at such a straw of an argu- 
ment. Why, where do these “luxuries,” as he calls them, for the most 
part come from but from the land? And would it not be more in the 
pocket of the farm labourers, in addition to their present wages, to 
share in halves with the landowner almost the entire cost of these 
“luxuries ” of the farmers, than it is to get a fractional percentage of 
them ? 

Finally, though the gist of both Mr. Roberts’s and Mr. Farquharson’s 
arguments goes to show that there is not sufficient profit from the land 
for all three of the present parties concerned, namely, owner, tenant- 
farmer, and tiller; yet neither of the two letters contain one word of 
suggestion as to which of those three parties may be more fitly expected 
to retire than the tenant-farmer. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
JoserpH Aan ScoriELp. 


A Voice from Malta. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Will you kindly allow me a short space in the pages of the 
National Review, that I may publicly offer my thanks to the distinguished 
writer of the article headed ‘“‘Sunny Days in Malta,” which appeared 
in the September number of your valuable periodical, and to you for 
publishing the same ? . 

It is really consoling in these “‘ dark days” for Malta, when so many 
prominent English journals and reviews seem to delight in giving the 
most disagreeable descriptions of these islands and their inhabitants, to 
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find a loyal, warm-hearted English lady, who steps boldly forward 
and with unprejudiced pen informs the world (the English world espe- 
cially) that, after all, there is something good in that little group of 
rocky islands peeping out of the foamy waves of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Had the author of the article in question resided a little longer in Malta, 
and had she had the occasion to approach a few Maltese, superior in 
condition and education to the ‘ faithful Giuseppe,” or the shopkeepers 
in the by-streets of Valetta, she might, perhaps, have given a better 
account of the inhabitants of these islands, and very likely would not. 
have said that they are such “‘sharp traders that the very Jews retire 
from the contest,” and that ‘‘ Malta is the place where literally there 
are none to be found.” Nor would she have piqued the vanity of some 
of our ladies by saying that, to whatever rank she belongs, the Maltese 
woman is to go to church in her “ faldetta,” which rather ungraceful 
costume is being gradually left to the fair portion of the lower classes. 
However, I am not going to quarrel with so good a friend of Malta for 
that, especially under the present circumstances, when it has become 
quite fashionable to find fault with whatever exists on these islands. 
Of course we are in all respects widely different from our fellow British © 
subjects of the mother country, but that does not absolutely prove that. 
everything is so very bad with us. 

The English who come to Malta see very little of the Maltese, and. 
what they see is not always apt to produce the best impression, because 
they generally only come in contact with people of the lower orders,. 
from which are recruited their servants, and the tradespeople who deal 
with them. Above that, the most absolute separation may be said to. 
exist between English and Maltese, and, therefore, I think it is hardly 
fair to stigmatize a whole nation—however small it may be—with the- 
faults and defects which pervade the very lowest strata of its society. 

This misjudgment, it must be avowed, every Maltese of some educa- 
tion resents very much, and it contributes in no small degree to hinder 
that entente cordiale which should exist between people living so. 
closely together. 

But, if English people of such a turn of mind as the one who 
wrote the article you published in your September number were to visit. 
Malta a little oftener, and write about it in such a style, I feel quite 
sure that the social condition of this community would be greatly altered, 
and the resulis prove highly beneficial, both to ourselves and to the 
English who have found so comfortable a home on the sunny shores. 
of our little isle. Iam glad, however, to be able to state that a right 
good step in that direction has lately been given by the Imperial Govern- 
ment by the appointment of two first-rate English gentlemen respectively 
to the posts of Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of Malta; but. 
together with such able and popular heads of the Government we still 
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require a much stronger influx of well-disposed and sympathizing 
English visitors to effect this most desirable improvement in the social 
condition of the island. 

I beg clearly to point out that I have limited my observations to the 
social question, and in no way entered on political ground. 

Before concluding, I feel that I must apologize for presuming to 
impose upon you, and upon the readers of the National Review, a letter 
written in a language which is totally foreign to me, and which I know 
to possess but most imperfectly. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
A Mares. 
Valetta, 20th October, 1886. ; 


The Indian Civil Service. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

All questions connected with the Indian Civil Service are of such 
grave importance that I feel sure a little more space will be accorded 
to a few more remarks on the subject. 

I am glad to find that Mr. Keene objects principally to the tone 
of my letter. I earnestly ask him to forgive that: it resulted from the 
‘deep interest I take in the question, not from any wish to cause him a 
moment’s pain. My experience of Indian departmental officers leads 
me to the conviction that, as a class, they subscribe most heartily to 
Pope’s notion, ‘‘ whatever is, is right,” and think that this notion 
applies, with unquestionable exactitude, to the present relative position 
‘of the English and Indians in India. Now, when Mr. Keene made a 
suggestion which appeared to treat the “ higher appointments” as the 
Englishman’s preserve, I surmised the presence of “the curiously 
departmental point of view.” However, I am glad to find that I was 
mistaken. 

On the general question I will now cite a quotation :—‘‘ The selected 
candidate for the Indian Civil Service, during his two years of special 
training, has to acquire much knowledge of the first importance—Hinda 
and Muhammadan law, Indian history, political economy, and so on, 
without a knowledge of which he is altogether useless. Two years is not 
too much time to devote to the acquisition of these subjects; but it is 
equally imperative that every official should understand thoroughly the 
language of the people for whom, and among whom, he is employed. 
Now as this last is but means to an end—the means by which the other 
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knowledge is utilized—it would seem but reasonable to confine it to the 
narrowest limits, for the whole time devoted to it must be subtracted 
from the time which could be spent in the acquisition of substantial 
knowledge.” Mr. Keene will be interested to hear that these words 
are taken from an article which I wrote on this subject in the Homeward 
Mail, September 18, 1871; and I think that he will find in them 
little to object to. : 

The method of escaping from the dilemma which I then proposed, 
and now re-iterate, is a change in the method of conferring appoint- 
ments and promoting officials in India. For the purpose of first appoint- 
ments to the Civil Service, India is divided into four parts, i.e. Bengal, 
N. W. Provinces, Bombay, and Madras. When a candidate is selected, 
he is allowed to choose, as far as choice is possible, to which of these 
four districts he will be sent. But it happens that each of these huge 
stretches of territory is composed of a cluster of large districts, in which 
different languages are spoken, and different customs prevail. Hence 
it follows that every candidate should have a colloquial knowledge of 
several languages; otherwise he may be called upon to serve in a district 
the language of which is unknown to him. Every officer is liable to be, 
and in fact frequently is, moved from district to district, little regard 
being paid to his linguistic fitness for any place. And this leads me 
to another quotation :—‘ The solution of the linguistic difficulty lies 
in the appointment of young civilians to definite districts, there to 
remain until they had acquired the languages fitting them to serve in 
other places. Under such a system each candidate need learn but one 
language previous to starting, and would be furnished with a great 
incentive to continued study when in India. . . . Unfortunately the 
‘exigencies of the service’ are held to require a constant circulation 
among the servants of the Government, so that there is small hope of 
so satisfactory a settlement of the difficulty. By the action now taken 
the difficulty is simply ignored; and young men sent to India must, 
after undergoing two years’ training in England, be retained on ‘ general 
duty’ while they learn the elements of the language of the province in 
which they may be placed.” These sentences were written by me in 
the Homeward Mail, April 12, 1872; and they are just as applicable 
now as when I wrote them. Mr. Keene will see that I am quite aware 
that ‘‘ there is an interval between a young civilian’s landing and his 
being put into serious duty.” The letter of Mr. Boult, in your last 
issue, shows the practical experience of one who has studied a colloquial 
Indian language in the way that has been thought efficacious ; and I 
need only call attention to the startling confirmation which his letter 
affords of my remark about ‘the awful injustice” that must result 
from an imperfect knowledge of the spoken dialect by those adminis- 
tering, in a district, what is called justice. 
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What I propose is, briefly, this :—India should be divided into lin- 
guistic areas; and the necessary trouble should be taken to ascertain the 
average number of fresh officials which is required for each. A candidate, 
on selection, should be allotted to one of these areas, and he should be 
required to pass a really good examination in the one language in which 
he would be examined. This would give him the needful time for law, 
history, &c., and would give him fixity of thought and purpose. When 
arrived in India, he should go to the district the language of which he 
has studied ; and there he should remain, without hope of transfer, 
until he had acquired the languages of the districts in which promotion 
may lie. This would induce habits of application in India itself, and 
cure the propensity to drop all serious study as soon as a man is really 
at work. In this way we should, without undue pressure, secure a body 
of officials who possessed a colloquial knowledge of the languages current 
in their districts, and who would feel that local attachment which 
steadies a man and makes him really useful. One of the most painful 
consequences of the present system of promoting and transferring officers 
consists in the unsettled habit of mind it induces, and the feverish 
anxiety it creates, in them all. It is not reasonable to expect men to 
give serious work to districts which they are taught to regard as mere 
stepping-stones to something else. I do not in the least exaggerate on 
this point ; for I could instance places in which the officers in charge 
have been changed six and seven times in a year. Such a system must 
keep the official class in a constant flutter of greedy excitement, almost 
compelling them to give more attention to the chances and changes 
of promotion than to the real work of their districts. 

Mr. Boult’s remarks on the necessity of insisting on a knowledge 
of the cursive forms of Arabic are most pertinent. What he says of the 
dangerous ignorance of English officials is incontestable truth; and, 
what is worse, the great majority of these officers pass the whole period 
of their service without acquiring the power of reading their official 
documents. It was to assist in remedying this grave defect that I 
edited the posthumous work of Prof. Palmer to which Mr. Boult alludes. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Freperic Pincort. 
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